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Preface 


As the portals opened to the current century, the great need in 
agriculture and animal industry was the acquisition and accumu- 
lation of facts If agriculture was to assume the stature of a science 
in our colleges and universities, it must put on its mantle also It 
could no longer appeal to authority, as it had done in the previous 
century, because there was no recognized authority to appeal to 
Clearly then it was its job to find facts—to conduct a determined 
search for the truth 

It was at this juncture that the experimental appioach in the 
search for truth came into its own The experimental method 
proved to be popular in agriculture, and it was pursued until it be- 
came almost a crusade for truth There is little doubt but that 
this was the best thing that could have happened to agriculture 
For it changed the basic concept from an empirical to a scientific 
approach—from the appeal to traditional authonty to a controlled 
study of animal, plant, and soil behavior 

Subsequently, throughout the years, research has been piled 
upon research until we have built up a huge stockpile of informa- 
tion— perhaps more than we have been able to interpret and make 
use of effectively Possibly we may even have reached a stage 
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when mans consider the products of rcscarcli to K' the onb wiurcc 

of truth , 

The search for truth, hov.t\tr, w not confined to the test lui>e 
or the laborators. important oa nc ha\c It arm'd to rate those 
means for locating truth A fact obsen-cd and not challenged for 
validity ultimately hecomes acctplt tl as the truth fn our search 
for the facts about the phjstcal chornctenstics of dnir> cattle, we 
ha\e need for both the findings of research nnd the hnowletlgt 
gleaned from the experiences of that great hoard of folks who live 
bs producing the products of the cow To recognize this dual nccrl 
IS the responsihihl) of both the dairy scientist nnd the davr>man 
A spark plug os jou know, works best when the gap is neither too 
large nor too small 

The mammary gland of the cow is a basic component of the dain. 
industry But it cannot bo dtssociaUd from the cow The kind of 
cow the udder is attached to is of great significance to the dairy- 
man, for it IS the most important ingredient in his operating plant 
It determines the efficiency and durability of hia enterprise A 
dairyman or a dairy scientvst, therefore, is nt his best if he knows a 
groat deal about dairy cows 

This book IS dedicated to the task of rciealmg the interplay lie- 
tween the physical qualities of a cow and her function ns a pro- 
ducer of milk The ideas and facts presented have been gleaned 
from research and breeder experiences, both winnowed to remove 
the chaff and time tested to prove their validity It is hoped that 
the treatment is profound enough to satisfy the scientifically 
minded and practical enough to serve the needs of devoted 
dairymen 

The more glamorous aspects of purebred dairy cattle production 
are also recognized The show nng, herd classification, junior 
projects, fitting and exhibiting dairy cattle all are included In all 
these aspects of the physical make up of cattle, the bond between 
science and practice, the physical and functional, has been preserv ed 
This IS definitely a textbook on the physical charactenstics of 
dairy cattle It is written in the hope that it will also, among 
other things, aid the student to improve his diction and enhance 
his ability to communicate his ideas— a shortcoming often em 
phasized by employers of agnculturai graduates Yet it is more 
For It can also serve as a compendium of information for all who 
have an abiding interest m cattle or are beholden to them for them 
livebhood 
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tributed ideas to the author A few perhaps more than the others 
have encouraged and inspired him to attempt this hook I wish to 
acknowledge a debt of gratitude to such cattle men as H H Kildee, 
W H Moscrip, Ed Harnson, Fred Pabst, Chester Folck, Fred 
Idtse, Louis Seitz, K C Sly, all devoted cattle men who advised 
and encouraged me in my early efforts to learn more about dairy 
cattle 

Then to these truly great students of dairy cattle no longer with 
us I am urged to pay tnhute T S Cooper, Duncan Bull, Tom 
Dempsey, Charles and Wilbur Marsh, “Pete” Small, Frank Barbor, 
John Hetts, and F Lathrop Ames, all of whom aided, inspired, and 
encouraged me when I needed it most 
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Shorthorn Society, and the Red Polled Cattle Club of America for 
matenal provided and photographs supplied Especially am I 
indebted to my colleague. Professor E E Ormiston, for ideas and 
suggestions, to Professors R P Niedermeier and G M Werner, 
both of the University of Wisconsin, and Professor Paul M Reaves 
of Virginia Polytechnic Institute for a critical readmg of the 
manuscnpt and their many helpful suggestions, to Roy T Shirley, 
Supervising Farm Foreman, Dairy Science Department, for pre 
paring animals to be photographed, and to H H Strohmeyer Jr , 
and J T Carpenter, and F C Wetmore for illustrative material 
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chapter ^ 


The basic concept 
of 

functional dairy cattle judging 


M an, by taking advantage of the maternal instincts of the cow has 
through his hyperdevelopment of her mammary system established 
the ingredients for a great and highly beneficial industry. But 
nature has also provided the cow with another basic asset—a 
prodigious digestive system: a system that supplies its own fermen- 
tation vat, in the form of a rumen; a mechanism that enables the 
cow to utilize efficiently cheap sources of feed nutrients and even 
to synthesize from them biological products essential to her 
existence. 

Put these things together, and add to them the ability to repro- 
duce herself and with a favorable recombination of germ plasm oc- 
casionally to actually improve on herself, and you have the dauy 
cow. Now this cow may be said to have two sides: a physical and 
a functional. The two are interrelated, and they should be studied 
together. To neglect either is to fail to reach a full understemding 
of the animal and her complete role in the conduct of the dairy 
industry. 


Most Cows Must Be Judged On Physical Conformation 

From one year to another the number of dairy cows in milk in 
the United States varies considerably. But year after year the 
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2 OWRY CATTIE iUOGlNG AND SELECTION 

average number of milk cows centers about a mean of from 20 to 
22.5 million cows. To provide replacements for these cows, there 
are growing up in bams, lots, and pastures roughly 12.5 million 
calves and heifers. 

A considerable number of the better cows are tested each year 
to determine their production. Furthermore, the milk and fat 
yields of these cows, whenever possible, are used to forecast the 
production potential of their progeny. This is good management 
practice, a sound basic policy, and more cows should be evaluated 
in this manner. But the great majority of this vast herd of milk- 
ing cows and their young stock have nothing but their form and 
appearance to guide their owner or a purchaser in determining 
their competence and value. It Is with this group that judging is 
basically important and occupies a highly significent position in 
dairy cattle selection. 

Let us be more specific. In the United States in the year 1955, 
1,333,866 cows were tested for production in some 2288 Dairy Herd 
Improvement Associations. Another group of 165,835 cows con- 
sisting of the major dairy breeds were tested by the several Pure- 
bred Dairy Cattle Breeders’ Associations in their herd improvement 
testing programs. Still another group of 12,139 cows were tested 
by these breed associations in Advanced Registry under more ex- 
acting testing rules. To these regular and well-established systems 
of testing for yield, there might be added by estimate still another 
125,000 cows tested by such groups as (1) various owner sampler 
programs not included in D.H.I.A., (2) milk processing plants for 
the convenience of their patrons, (3) vocational agricultural teach- 
ers in special projects, (4) owners for their own information, and 
(5) weigh-a-day-a-month plans. If we put all these methods for 
determining production together, we find that a maximum of 
1,626,835 dairy cows were tested or could have been tested for 
yield. It would appear then that approximately 7.23 per cent of 
the dairy cows in milk in the United States are tested for produc- 
tion by our present programs each year. Table 1.1 presents these 
facts in a more detailed form. 

The evidence gleaned from this table indicates that approxi- 
mately 92.77 per cent of the cows in milk are not regularly tested, 
if tested at all, to determine their milk-yielding capacity. This 
provides a broad field for the application of the more general 
method of estimation of productive capacity and competency by 
judging and selection. 

Furthermore, all cows that are of the same age and size, even 
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though they may be similar in inheritance and production, do not 
have equal value Much of their dissimilanty in value, we find, is 
due to conformation differences and to eye appeal Both ‘are real 
and meaningful differences and they can be estimated by competent 
judging 


TABLE 1 1 Number of Dairy Cows ToMod for Yield, with Agency Testing, 
during Year 19S5-19S6* 





Per cent of AH 

Breed 

Agency Testing 

Number Tested 

M He Cows 

All breeds ond grodes 

DHt A 

1,333,866 

5 93 

HoUlein-Fnesian 

HIR 

74,417 

0 33 

Holslein-Friesian 

AR 

1,713 

0 088 

Holstein-Fnesion 

OHl A 




acceptonce 

498 

0 002 

Jersey 

HIR 

29,465 

0 13 

Jersey 

A R 

1 162 

0 005 

Guernsey 

HIR 

28,244 

0 12 

Guernsey 

AR 

8,268 

0 04 

Brown Swiss 

HIR 

8 404 

0 04 

Brown Swiss 

ROP 

498 

0 002 

Ayrshire 

H 1 R 

15 300 

0 07 

All other agencies 

All forms not 



(on estimate) 

indicated 

125 000 

0 56 

Total Tested 


1,626 835 

7 23 


* It should be emphasized that there i$ some duplication in these values For ex 
ample many H I R records are made by cows that are concurrently being tested m 
DHIJ^ 


There is a general current tendency for the total number of milking cows m the 
United States to dimmish each year whereas testmg for production and average yield 
tends to mcrease 


There U a Relation between the Form of an Object and Its Function 

In the field of mechanics we have but to look about us to note 
that the design of a piece of equipment changes materially if the 
function IS changed The jet-powered airplane, capable of travel- 
ing faster than the speed of sound (which in dry air at 32° F is ap 
proximately 1087 feet per second) looks very different from the 
Spirit of St Louis, now a museum piece, which Charles Lindberg 
flew nonstop across the Atlantic Ocean If we require more evi 
dence in the field of mechanics, we need but consider the automo 
bile Currently designed to travel at speeds of 100 miles per hour, 
it has vastly different lines, engine power, center of gravity, stream 
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Umng, and e>e appeal from the "hoiseless carriages” of 
father’s day There is a vast and dramatic design difference also 
betv een the v.ell known common radio tube and the newly invented 
and much more durable transister What w e are saying and em 
phasizing IS that, in the entire field of mechanics, an area extremely 
important m our daily lives, design and form are definitely cor- 
related vnth function , £ IJ r» 

This same principle can be applied to the biological field Per 
haps in this great and important field there is not a better example 
of form and function relationship than the dairy cow Visuabze, 
for example, the difference in appearance between the pnmitive 
cow (Figure 1 1) or a beef cow (Figure 1 2) and one of our super 
dairy cows (Figure 1 3), the last named having actually jnelded 
upward of 19 tons of milk in a 365 daylactation Thisamountyou 
will note IS approximately 22 times her body weight when she is m 
the stage of heaviest milk production Wide form differences of 
this character are easy to visuabze, and a person without any 
expenence or training at all can readily recognize the physical vana* 
tions among these three animals Of course, the physical differ- 
ences between cows that are more like each other than those pic- 
tured are less easy to dtstmguish, and it requires skill, acquired by 
training and expenence, to evaluate properly these less obvious 
qualities 

Many research workers have, however, endeavored to apply 
actual measurements to the physical characteristics possessed by 
an animal and to compare them with her function^ ability— in 
short, to find the relationship between the form and the function 
of an animal, to actually measure the degree of sinulanty between 
body measurements and milk yield 


A Correlalion between Form end Function in Cattle 
Ho* long Been Recognized 

Let us first explain what is meant by the word “correlation ” A 
correlation is said to exist between two characteristics or values if 
a change in the values of one affects the values of the other The 
coefiiaent of correlation (a mathematical measurement of correla 
tion indicated by the symbol r) is the measure of the degree 
of assoaation between two or more measurable characteristics or 
values For example, height at withers in a heifer or cow is posi- 
tively assoaated with the weight of the animal As an animal 
becomes taller, he or she increases also m size and w eight Thus 
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F'9 n It IS impossible to obtoin phologrophs or ongmol 

oncestors of domestic cattle These scale drawings ""|™"toLs 

- prim tive bull (A) and cow (6) were carefully mode from the ^ drawings 

*ells horns, etc , of the fossils of Bos Pnmigenius The hem 

therefore resemble the original animals as clasely as it is P°”' (ijliitul der Univer 
Courtesy of Dr Jooch.n Boessneck Munchen 13, Tieranotomisches Inslitut a 

S'taf Schwere Reiierstrasse 9, Deutschland 
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leaefng not onci »how» (Coorte*/ L £- Mothers owner Mason City, Illinois } 


we state that height and weight are positively correlated But 
correlations need not necessanly be positive, they may also be 
negative 

An example o( a negative relationship, also m cattle, is between 
the average milk yield, espeaally lactation production, and the per 
cent fat content of milk- As the nulk yield of cows increases, there 
IS a tendency Sot the per cent fat content and sdso the per cent of 
total solids to be somewhat lower This we speak of as a negative 
correlation If we find no relationship or association between two 
\'aluesor characters, if m fact an increase m one value has no effect 
upon the other, we then consider that no correlation exists In a 
perfect positii e correlation r = 1 00, m a perfect negative correla 
tion r = — 1 00, and, if no correlation is mdicated, r = 0 Less 
perfect correlations are expressed deamalJy, either negative or pos- 
itive as the case may be Tlus brief reference to the mathematical 
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concept of correlation is intended to make the following discussions 
more meaningful 

Anatomical Dimensions and Live Weight 

In order to understand and appreciate that there is a hard core 
of facts underlying the newer concepts of dairy cattle judging, it is 
well for us to learn how such views about judging have come into 
being Early in the last century, upward of 100 years ago in fact, 
research workers were endeavoring to establish the relationship 
between body dimensions and weight of animal In France, it was 
Quetelet and Crevet, in Germany, Pressler and Korreng among 
others, who were working on various mathematical expressions to 
estimate weight from body dimensions This was important to 
them because live weights were difficult to obtain 

Their approaches to the problem were both interesting and in 
gemous For example, Quetelet assumed that the specific gravity 
of a live animal was one In other words, the weight of an animal 
was equal to the weight of the amount of water it displaced In 



Fig 1 3 Haven H 11 Crescent Gewina Count portrays equal achievement, but in on 
entirely different function For she become the world s champion Holstein Friesian 
cow for butterfat product on She illustrates a moximum accomplishment in select on 
for dairy charocterislics 
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this assumption he k as almost correct Expenments-conductcd at 
Wisconsin on 1 1 different animals indicate that the specific gravity 
of the animal body as a whole is 0 Sfidt ± 0 0168 Quetelet then 
compared theammalbodytoa cylinder and developed the formula 


V= W=B’h 


^vhere V = volume or, m this case, weight 
R =s radius of the cylinder 

h = length of the ammaVs body from shoulder point to 
pmbone 

Crevat, on the other hand, considered the body of an animal to 
resemble a cube and developed his formula as follows 




where P = live weight 

Af s a speaai coeffiaent equal to 
100 m calves 
90 m young animals 
85 m thin animals 
80 if in good desh 

X =1 some Unear dmvewsion. m this case, the heart garth 


Pressler also approached his problem with the concept that an 
animal resembled a cjlinder, but he used different measurements 
of the animal to provide the basis for his formula 

It IS true that these are rather crude attempts to determine bve 
weight from body measurements, but, much more important, what 
these investigators really contnbuted, was a scientific approach, 
ineffectual as it was, to animal production problems The second 
phase of this type of approach was an effort to estimate dressing 
percentage in the live ammal 

In this area of study we must add the names of David Low,® E 
Movalat, Anderson, Baron, Dombasle, and others The formulas 
that they developed, and there were many of them, were quite 
complicated since it was necessary to make adjustments for age, 
tyTie of animal, condition of fleshing, etc , in addition to size But 


V» vs Yapp A Dimension Weight lDd«x for Cattle ?h,D Thesis University of 
Wisconsin, 1923 

* Da«d Low The Breeds of DonteeUeaied Cattle of the British Islands with draw 
mgs by W Nicholson, Longmaus Orme Brown Green and Longmaus, London 1S42 
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it remained for Severson and Gerlaugh® to use the coefficients of 
correlation between the actual body measurements and flesh depo- 
sition and the rate of gain in cattle. They found, for example, that 
there was no correlation between the initial live weight of a steer 
and his ability to gain in weight over a fattening period of 140 days. 
They did find, however, a positive correlation between the initial 
chest circumference and rate of gain of 0.238 d: 0.053, initial width 
of thurls and rate of gain of 0.224 ± 0.054, and initial circumfer- 
ence at rear flank (loin region) and rate of gain of 0.221 rt 0.053. 
All this discussion up to this point is intended to show that early 
research workers were attempting to build a body of core knowl- 
edge to aid livestock men in solving some of their problems. To 
this end, production records on dairy cows provide even a more 
valid basis for setting up bench marks from which to study the 
correlation between form and yield than does live weight or dress- 
ing percentage. 


Anatomical Measurements and Milk and Fat Yields 

Korreng, a German, was among the first to demonstrate by ac- 
cepted biometrical methods a positive correlation between certain 
measurements of a cow and her milk yield. He showed that there 
was a positive correlation between width of jaws and production. 
He was, of course, dealing with a size measurement, and since that 
time Woll,"* Misner,® and others have shown that size of animal is 
modestly correlated to yield, especially milk yield. One other 
early piece of research should be mentioned in these basic studies. 
Gowen® studied the score card ratings given by some 140 different 
well-known judges to 1674 Register of Merit Jersey cows which 
were scored on the basis of a physical examination. Seventeen of 
the 19 separate evaluations studied by Gowen showed a positive 
correlation: that is, some degree of similarity, that was more than 
three times their probable errors. Of these measurements or evalu- 

0 Severson and Paul Gerlaugh, A Statistical Study of Body Weights, Gains, 
and Measurements of Steers dunng the Fattening Period, USD A J. Agr Res , Xj(8)' 
383-394, 1917 

* P W. WoU, Studies in Dairy Production, Umv IVisconsm Agr. Exp Sta Res Bull 
26 , 1912 

‘E G Misner, Relation of Size of Cow to Production and Cost of Production of Milk, 

Cornell Univ Agr. Exp Sla Bull 719, 1939 

* J. W. Gowen, Conformation and Its Relation to Milk*Producing Capacity m Jersey 
Cattle, J. Dairy Set . 3 1-32, 1920 
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ations, the total score had the highest correlation to yield it tv^ 
r 0 1941 0 0160 Other correlations were milk \ eins and yield, 

r =: 0 1908 ^ 0 0160, size and condition of udder to yield, r = 

0 1908 d: 0 0160, and size and shape of barrel and milk yield, 
r =5 0 1657 ± 0 0161 The interpretation placed upon these corre 
lations b> the author were that they did show a positive relation, 
but that the correlations were too small to be of much value in 
cattle selection In subsequent chapters, form and function corre- 
lations will be more fully (kscussed 

What v>e have not fully appreciated is that improvement from 
generation to generation is usually very small, and that these small 
gains are of tremendous importance in the over all improvement of 
cattle Perhaps m our approach to cattle improvement problems, 
both m type and yield, v,e have been too hasty and too eager for 
rapid improvement to be willing to appl> steady selection pressures 
over the long pull of many generations Facts, the understanding 
of them, and patience in their application are the most important 
tools of dairy cattle breeders 

A Good Jgdsms Prosram (t 0ett3ned to Improve 
Both Form and Function 

Many different qualities contribute to the value of an animal 
These may, however, be broadly placed in two categones physical 
and functional Both of these bear a close relation to, and to some 
degree are a product of, environment Likewise both depend to a 
major degree upon inheritance The final characteristics of the 
animal are then determined by inheritance, environment, and the 
interplay or interaction effect between them. In teachmg judging 
or in learmng to judge, it is especially important to recognize these 
relationships A correct interpretation of the meaning of mhen 
tance and management and their interaction is the essence of 
judging 

It IS not too difficult for the student of physical conformation in 
dairy cattle, especially milking cows, to interpret conformation dif- 
ferences as they influence functional qualities It is not especiaUy 
difficult either in most instances to separate the good producing 
from the low yielding cows, good udders from poor udders, weak 
ammals from strong vigorous ones, or characteristics that improve 
in the aging process from those that get worse as the animal ma 
tures The profiaency and consistency with which this can be 
done, however, measures the competence of the judge 
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The Value of Eye Appeal 

Unfortunately, there are some who hold the opinion that eye ap- 
peal in an animal is negatively correlated with good producing 
ability. Persons with this view either have the wrong idea of what 
“good type” is in an animal, or they are not competent judges of 
the physical characteristics that indicate producing ability. For 
such a concept is not confirmed by facts or held by competent 
dairy cattle breeders. 

Highly desirable conformation or eye appeal is prized by dairy- 
men, and the value of an animal, especially a purebred animal, is 
enhanced to the degree it possesses the quality, assuming, of course, 
that at the same time it exhibits the even more highly prized dairy 
characteristics that any good dairy animal should possess. Let us 
then recognize eye appeal for what it is; namely, an added advan- 
tage or asset to an animal; that the possession of the quality in no 
sense negates its functional value; that eye appeal in dairy cattle 
is just as real and valid as good design is in the appearance of an 
automobile or good grooming and personality are in a person. 



chapter ^ 

Qualities that characterize 
a good judge 
and 

the techniques required in judging 


Many of our very best judges of dairy cattle have never placed a 
nng of ft nitn aU at any major show or fair They are, hon e\ er, stu 
dents of conformation As such, they are recognized authorities 
and their opinions are sought by many breeders A good judge is 
ne\er satisfied with his knowledge of cattle He must endeavor to 
be a student of animals, inquire often of persons who know a great 
deal about them, and also read extensively in the literature that 
has dealt with the research concerning cattle Knowledge of this 
character cannot, how ever, be gamed entirel> from books, papers, 
and journals It demands also constant observation of the animals 
themselves as they are found in vanous environments and under 
different situations Furthermore, it requires the study not of a 
hnuted number but of many ammals To which there must be 
added an enthusiastic and abiding mterest m both the animals and 
the people who enjoy working with them 


An Awareness That There Are Honest Differences of Opinion 
in Evaluating Animals 

A good judge of dairj cattle never overestimates his own opinion 
of an animal or underrates the judgment of another If he does 
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either, he has lost the ability to mTre^ 

opinion. His mind is no longer open defend- 

Judging Requires the Making of Decisions 

The wordyWge Implies f ^ 

ceive their relations or involving comparisons and 

Judgment is an operation of the ,1^,1 r»f values. In 

discriminations based upori a j"°t a three-dimensional 

judging dairy cattle, the problem af ^ previously 

object in terms of other similar obj what a good cow 

established concept. Without a sound concept of what gooa 

should be, judging cannot be meaningtul. 


Establishing a Concept 


Cows do not necessarUy look a«ke, but ^hey^poss^^^ com- 

mon characteristics. As judges ^ „nlc do not view the same 
similarities and their “s^evafuated in terms of what 

object exactly aUke. What they s j yon of experiences 

they have seen before. not pr^ovide an 

to produce a concept, but expen rt i«5 onlv after 

adequate basis for the other that an idea is 

these experiences are compare^ w goodness or 

gained or an „fter a series of observations 

badness of an animal is gained on y these are studied re- 

have been made upon different animals and these are stuuiea 

flectively in terms of each other. _t..d,7 a tnrve number 

To become a good judge, it Xals 

Itmt^dloCrothirpaH by part A 

formed ^f the desirable c^^^^^^^^^^^ 

vanous ammab. Tlm^ aranimal is. but what it ought to be. 

S ” »■ '» -1 sitpS: 

becomes the coniept'be a comect one. The 

It IS extremely ^^eme of judges is in the validity 

pnncipal differences in the competenc j b rtrQPvmieht 

of their concept of what an animal of a given breed, age, or sex ought 
to be. 
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Judging Demands Accurate Observation 

The first charactenstic of a good judge is accurate observation 
Two people seldom see the same ammal precisely alike, and they 
do not place the same interpretation upon what they do see Gipsy 
Smith, the great evangelist once said ‘ The eye sees what the eye 
has means of seeing ’ The eye, therefore, m order to improve its 
means of seeing must have a certain amount of cultivation, of 
traimng This is acquired gradually and with a great deal of per- 
sonal effort The student must, therefore, take the view that he 
will attempt to see precisely what his instructor observes m the 
animal Furthermore, no instructor has any nght to expect his 
students, at this stage, to become better judges than he is At best, 
he can merely expect them to do what he would do under the same 
set of circumstances 


Develop a Sytlem for ExflTnimng on Ammal 

It IS the entire animal that must be observed and evaluated in 
judging, not simply one part of it Furthermore, the time avail 
able for the observation of any one ammal is usually limited Not 
only IS it imperative that the ammal be completely and correctly 
analyzed in a short space of time, but its strengths and weaknesses 
must be accurately and quickly evaluated All these evaluations 
cannot be accomplished with assurance unless some system is used 
in making observations 

Since most animals have fewer faults than desirable qualities, it 
is well to school one s self to observe defects Furthermore, am 
mals are rated on important or major defects rather than ummpor 
tant details The mexpenenced observer tends to overrate the 
importance or significance of minor defects and underestimate the 
consequences of serious weaknesses 

Animals are largely bilaterally symmetrical, that is, one side is 
the counterpart of the other Defects often affect one side only, 
therefore, it is necessary to view both sides of the ammal before a 
decision is made Likewise, the ammal should be observed from 
directly m front and also from the rear 

Experienced judges prefer to examine animals at considerable 
distance often 20 to 30 feet By this procedure and at this dis 
tance, proportionality and general appearance are more effectively 
and accurately evaluated Major defects can be readily seen at a 
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these students are rrtuhing a very common mistake ot getting 
The instructor at the right ,s moving in to correct this condition 


distance. Furthermore, it is much e^ier and 
compare two animals if they are in the same 

same time. It is only when h J itTnec^ 

udder or inspecting a defect or part at close g 
sary to approach an 2 Lnitnal while judging. 

Estimating the Degree or Importance of o Defect and 
Balancing Strengths and Weaknesses 

Most of the more successful cattle breeders^ re^me the ex- 
istence of a defect in a particular amma Jh^y ^ 
that the defect is present. If there is any lack 

them, it will be based upon **^’5 the essence of 

that each places upon the defect. Thi , , ^ i,„ made 

judging. In the next few chapters, a zealoiK -ow To 

to discuss and analyze the characteristics of ^ 

provide contrasts, defects will also be d«='="bed and pictured ^ 
afford comparisons between desirable and un 

Not only is it essential in choosing between amma^s to be " 

evaluate the significance that should be hnlnnce the 

defect, but even more important is the ^bih y to ha a » ^ 
strengths and weaknesses of one 

One does not frequently find two animals ‘hat have ^ely tlm 
same defects. Certainly, in such cases they would not P°“^the 
to exactly the same degree. An animal thus possesses a oombin 
tion of strengths and weaknesses and this body or group of char- 
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actDnstics El evaluated together In this way an esthete is made 
of the quality, value, or worth of the individual This estimate is 
then compared either with a similar estimate made of another 
animal or with the mental concept one has of what such an animal 
ought to be 


Encourage ihe Development of a Photographic Memory 

Every person has latent possibilities in this area of development 
Because of their newness and our lack of knowledge of them, we 
marvel at the potentialities of automatic computers and especially 
at the memory qualities of the so called “electronic brain Even 
the largest of these digital computers, those that are so big that 
they occupy a space equal to a large room do not compare in com 
plenty or ability to the human mmd The ability to rationalize 
from its storehouse of facts is a priceless asset of the human brain 
In putting the mind to work in judging the memory quality is ex 
tremely important 

In judging dairy cattle these four steps will be an aid to memory 
(1) impression (2) retention, (3) recognition, and (4) recall The 
first impression that is made when an animal or group of animals 
IS viewed for the first time is lasting and if carefully made, can be 
of great consequence In this it is necessary to school the mind to 
sharpen and broaden the image Let us take a simple example 
When we first begin to read, we spell out the letters and then fonn 
short common words Very soon we add more and longer words to 
OUT vocabulary Then we train ourselves to include two or three 
words together Finally, if we are proficient readers, we view an 
entire line or a sentence, and the most competent may even include 
and comprehend the meaning of a paragraph or even an entire 
page m one brief look. The basic process, namely, reading charac 
tenstics is the same whether appraising an animal or judging a 
ring of animals The first impression should create a mental image 
so sharp accurate and complete that it possesses the elements of 
a photograph This stage in profiaency is, of course, possible only 
after a basic concept of an ammal has been fully developed and the 
senses have been educated to achieve this goal 

An image gains value and becomes useful only when it is retained 
Therefore, try to overleam those things that are worthy of reten 
tion Regard them as important, and form the habit of wanting 
to retain them for a long time 

Recognition of important items, significant strengths or weak 
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Fig. 2.2 These are 4-H Club "’'"J^ers '"9°9' j '" ' s‘‘/Jen othe"^ similar groups (not 
ot the Annuel Stote Doiry C"'"' at ihe some time. This contest would 
In view) were judging other breeds o , ollowed more room in which to work 
hove been improved if the students o 
the ring. 

. f fVip triviBlt is a part of the judg* 

” 

idea that is not worth recogn'tw"- impressions or 

The goal of the animal in th^ 

images »f f^^^'^^^Xerved. Should it be a ring of animals, re- 
in which It was firet obser 

call them just In anS«st as it appeared to you. if you 

and visualize a «"E ° of that image at will, you have achieved a 
'gr\"arL“ toward reaching your goal of becoming a competent 
judge— or an outstanding breeder. 

Building Conddonce end Improving Compotonce 

T ;• • 1 „i= difTer CTcntly in the attitude with which they ap- 
Indmduals .. The cock.sure person seldom makes a 

c^i^^trol jS‘. Hts we«knes.s is that he secures a small amount 
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of knouledge, forms an opinion too quickly, and then defends it, 
not realizing that it is far better to obtain more e\idence in an 
effort to find the truth There is no criticism for defending an 
opinion or an idea if it is the truth The error is made when a 
person tnes to establish and argue for an invalid opinion or idea 
Real confidence, not ego, is developed slowly, and only after re- 
peated observations and experiences confirm a point of view. A 
conscientious and humble person wall know when he is prepared 
and competent to judge, and those wnth whom he works wall also 
at that time recognize and accept his judgment 


Exchange Ideas with Competent Breeders and Judges 

We learn the truth about something only after w e ask and answ er 
pertinent questions concerning it The best environment for learn- 
ing about dairy cows la where good cow men and good cows are 
found That is usually in barns, attendance at sales, and at our 
major dairy cattle shows Attend events of this character as fre- 
quently as possible, and you will certainly gam knowledge and be- 
come more sagacious in its use 

Study Outstanding Animats 

Make it a point to study in detail the characteristics of outstand- 
ing animals, espeaally mature cows Observe the phjsical quah- 
ties of high producing durable cows that have produced well for 
lactation after lactation ^Vhat do they possess in common*^ How 
are they put together*^ How has the mammary sjstem, especially 
udder, withstood the hazards of years of heavy milk production*^ 
What do the head and muzzle look like*' How deep is the body, and 
how well sprung is the nbbing*^ Does the appearance of the cow 
seem in harmony with the job she has done*^ Answer these ques- 
tions, and you will learn a great deal about cows, and thus you will 
m time acquire the technique of judging 



chapter 3 


Type and yield 


are 


compatible co-partners 


Unwisely, there has come into *^"^"fy°qun'lltfes'in a dairy 
concept that type and yield afso that animals that 

cow. Some seem to have acquired honest at the 

possess good individuality and PP ^ j producers are in- 
pail. Thus they leave the visible bony struc- 

clmed to be rough, wath pro™"®" . Jgtjng effect of heavy yield, 
tures that conspicuously show the dep g animals that 

These are not necessarily valid conclusions bulls b«t have faUed 
have had success in the show ""S’ provided some basis for 


pable producers or as shes may to prove the 

- view; at least they are citeu b 

contention. " ' 


•-ontention. , most successful with 

Those breeders, however, who have fbem tend to hold a 

dairy cattle and those who work close y ^ ^ j just 

somTwhat different view. They know_that^g»d t^^ 
Buperficial conformation or smoot jpfmitely associated 

deeper into the structure of the cow and ^ detm.tc V 
nith the right kind of cow. The kind ‘h”‘ ^^^asistcntly. 
endure.s herd hazards well and reproduces her qualities 
Such cou-s nre ahva>'s in great demand. 
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Yield IS easily measured in terms of pounds of milk or fat pro- 
duced over any guen unit of time Everyone is familiar with this 
method of measurement, and rtcogni/es that it provides a valid 
and accepted basis for recording production But type is differ- 
ent Not many people have a clear concept of what type in dairy 
cattle Ls, and even fewer have any basis for rating it It is not com- 
mon for two people to have precisely the same ideas about typo It 
should be added, however, that competent observers will agree 
very closely on the existence of conformational differences that af- 
fect type, even though they may differ somewhat upon the em- 
phasis or importance that should be attached to such differences 
It IS no reflection upon the existence of type or on its importance 
in the breeding and traffic of dairy cattle that agreement may not 
be perfect in the rating of it For there is equal divergency m the 
opinions of people about the merits of a car, a piece of furniture, 
an art object, or the qualities of a person TVamed observers, how- 
ever, with known competence in their particular field do tend to 
inspire public confidence in their judgment A diamond merchant 
can, for example, estimate the value of a particular stone with a 
high degree of accuracy An art cntic can place a correct appraisal 
upon a valuable painting Similarly, a competent judge can esti- 
mate the type, soundness, and value of an animal with a relatively 
high degree of accuracy 

Type Is e Cencepl 

Suppose we ask ourselves these questions about type (1) What 
IS type or breed type’ (2) Why is type desirable in a dairy animal’ 
(3) What specifically are the components of type’ (4) Who is re 
sponsible for establishing the concept of desirable type’ (5) How 
much do^ good type influence the value of an animal’ 

Type has never been a clearly defined word among dairy cattle 
breeders An approved dictionary defines the word broadly as “the 
general character, form, or structure common to a nuTTiher of in- 
dividuals which distinguishes them as a class ” This definition is 
adequate for distinguishing beef type from dairy type in a cow, or 
Jersey type from Holstein type— or even meat type from lard type 
m a breed of hogs It lacks the speaficity, however, to satisfy the 
more inquiring breeder concerning the intimate type differences 
that occur within a breed 

lype lacks any readily measurable dimensional quabty It can- 
not be recorded m pounds, or feet, or degrees, or even in percent 
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age except by estimate or assigned unit values. It therefore e^ts 
primarily as a concept based upon a number of different quabties, 
most of them physical. Type has become more meaningful in dw 
cattle since the advent of the herd classification program which 
was first introduced in the Holstein breed in 1929. This program 
is thoroughly discussed in Chapter 24. In the program several (6) 
rather broad classes were set up to differentiate the most accept- 
able from the most undesirable type of animals. Evaluations were 
made on a physical or conformational basis, and classes were iden- 
tified by symbols. Numerical values were often assigned to each 
class, thus enabling statistical treatment of the findings. 

For this project, breed associations chose several well-known and 
highly competent judges to rate animals for type. These men have 
acquired, through years of experience, well-established concepts of 
type, but, to insure even more uniformity in their rating of 
animals, they were required by their breed associations to attend 
schools in which all rated the same animals and compared their 
ratings. Problem cases were also studied, and decisions on their 
proper ratings were made. By this method, the type of an animal 
that should be included in each class was quite well standardized, 
and the type concept of all classifiers of a breed made more alike. 

When in the field classifying animals, each classifier conscien- 
tiously applied his concept of type to all of the eligible animals in 
the herd. Thus the type concept of the classifier formulated to a 
considerable degree the type concept of the breeder for whom he 
classified. Type concepts were also developed in the minds of 
breeders, and it may be added quite effectively, by the behavior 
of con s themselves Breeders found that cows with certmn physical 
qualities yielded higher, lasted longer, and withstood the hazards 
of herd existence better than theu* less well-endowed stable mates. 
This soundness and sturdiness, when accompanied by certain com- 
mon physical characteristics, enabled breeders to look with greater 
favor upon the cows possessing such physical qualities. These 
physical qualities were then included in the breeders’ concept of 
desirable type. 


There h a Small Positive Correlation between Type and Yield 

In Chapter 1. reference was made to the positive correlation, re- 
ported by some early workers, between certain anatomical measime- 
ments and milk yield. More recently, with the advent and extensive 
use of herd classification, the relation between type and yield has 
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been further explored. A summary f 

studies in three different breeds of dairy cattle pr 

Table 3.1. 

TABLE 3.1. r„„N„..cn be. ween Type end Milk and F omod^ 

Correia 


Correlation 


Research of 

Tyler & Hyatt 
Harvey & Lush 
Rennie 

Tabler Mouchberry 
Freeman & Dunbar 
Tyler, Corley & Heiier 
Stone, Rennie & Raithby 


Date 

Reported 

1948 

1952 

1951 

1955 

1955 

1955 

1955 


Breed 

Ayrshire 

Jersey 

Jersey! 

Jersey 

Ayrshire 

Holstein 

Holstein! 


between Type and 


Milk 


0.08 


0.16 

0.25 


Fat 
0 16 
0.14 
0.13 
0.11 
0.08 
0.18 
0.19 


ne, Rennie & Raithby Aconfiation 

F™. 3 unelB 56 repo.tot-IVpeComn..ttee to AmencanDaur Scenes Assocanon. 

t Canadian research 

This table shows the degree to expected to 

duction, or correspondingly how prod p^int of view. 

affect type, when both are . • increased 100 per cent, 

Expressed in another way, ff -Uould be improved by 

type because of its relation to improved by 100 per cent, 

perhaps 15 per cent. Likewise, if type P 

production would be expected to increas . j ^ ^ point, the 
If considered from a mathematical „ above 

correlations between type and produc n j-aise pne 

are relatively low. This view is taken npp„ the 

value or character, you exert a rat 

other or second trait. Even thoug , involving many gen- 

interpreted to imply that, not enhance to an appre- 

eraw, improvement " it should bo interpreted to 

ciable degree the second trait. Rat ^ 

mean that probably more progress cou 

if both qualities were selected be made 

For in this way about five tunes as m P j (.tipn or improvc- 
in the second trait as would be achieved 
ment were confined simply to the first character. 


Herllobllity of Typo 

Type, n,s measured by type ‘ we“ havl the 

aamc degree as production. In support of this view. 
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results of several studies that have been made which indicate the 
degree to which type is heritable Table 3.2 shows the hentabihty 
of type ratings. 


TABLE 3 2 Herilobihty of Type* 

~ He of Estimoted 


Re}*orch of 

Dote 

Reported 

Breed 

Doughter-Oom 

Pairs 

HentobiUty, 
Final Type 

Tyler 8. Hyatt 

1948 

Ayistuce 

1601 

0 30 

Freeman & Dunbar 

1955 

Ayrshire 

1164 

0 31 

Harvey t Lush 

1952 

Jersey 

2786 

0 14 

Rennie 

1951 

Jerseyt 

858 

0 16 

Tabler i Touchberry 

1955 

Jersey 

2146 

0.25 

Stone, Rennie, & Raithby 

1955 

Holsleint 

1037 

0 21 


• This table compiled from report* of »u different research studies with dairy cattle 
Results agree quite closely with stoiilar studies made on the hentabilitj of milk and 
buiterfat production 


t Canadian research 


In every study reported, type is shown to be a heritable quaUty. 
The degree of hentabihty found in the different studies varies from 
14 to 31 per cent. It is quite probable that the true value for 
heritability of type would be sbghtly above 0.20. It should be 
recogniied, however, that type ratings are estimates, and that 
true type values are difficult to assay. 

This problem of type inheritance may also be approached from 
anoth« point of view: namely, the influence exerted by a parent 
upon its offspring. Data dealing with this point are presented in 
Table 3 3 In this study sires are arranged according to their 
highest classification rating. Average values are then assigned for 
each rating Dams are also listed according to the highest rating, 
and the average classification of each group is recorded. The 
daughters produced by those matings are listed in two ways: (1) 
The estimated rating based on the assumption that type is 0.3 
hentable, and (2) the actual type rating given the animal. The 
estimated rating is obtained by the formula- 


Expected daughter average=breed average 


+0.3 


(sire’ s type —breed average of sire) +’ 
(dam’s type - breed average of dam) 


In the Tyler study, the actual classification of the daughters 
showed a tendency to follow the expected rating. In other w ords. 
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TABLE 3.3. Sire's Influence on Type of 


Offspring 


Sire s Rahng 
Excellent 
Very good 
Good pi 
Good 


Value 

Assigned to 

92 5 
87 5 
82 5 
77 5 


Dam’s 

Average Roting 

85 2 

84 5 

85 0 
84 4 


Expected 

Rating 

85 1 
84 2 
83 5 
82 7 


Actual 

Rating* 

84 6 
84 0 
83 4 
81 7 


Daughter s Average 
Rating-Copelandt 

84 5 
83 5 
82 2 
80 1 


d 77 5 84 4 ° 

■”w T TVler, A Study oT the TVpe 

Have Been Classified for TyP®* ' ,i _f *uq Ayrshire breed 

daughters sired hy 189 sires classified or ype, Production, J Dairy Sci , 

TLynn Copeland, The s„es each with 10 or more officially 

24 297, 1941 This study involved 124 ders y 
classified daughters 

the she’s influence on the type of his daughters was appreciable 
(resembling 0.3), and indicated that ype 
In the Copeland study, reported in probable that 

the dam’s classification ratings were no gi better-type cows, 
the more highly rated sires were which would 

and the lower-rated sires to the po u * ^een the sire’s rating 
tend to bias the results. The correlati which, although 

and the daughter’s classification was . i’naicate that type 

because of the bias is perhaps a tnfle high, does in 
IS heritable. 

Componenfs of Type 

iTitroduced, to rate ani" 
When classification programs were animal was the only 

mals for type, a single rating on the sincle rating did 

rating givem Subsequently, it was sufficient 

not identify the strengths and wealmess animal were rated 

detail. Accordingly, the different parUof^an^am^^ 
separately by using the same symbol „nodncss or badness of 
plete or over-all 'classifications. Since the fieed^s^ o ^ 
these parts determines the true rating _ influence that each 
they are in fact the components of fype- jn^al is indicated in 

component has upon the final rating of the anima 

Table 3.4. „ , -i-pd bv 3638 dif- 

In Ihis study, 12,889 Hahteffi-Friesinn A-^ocintion of 

fcrenl sires, all classified by HoU the correlation 

Canada m 1954, were ‘"^'“did' Ti* ‘ r,„,^,ificnlion rating, 

between each component listed and t 
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TABLE 3 4 Component* ot Type* 

General appeoronce 

0 82 

Po ry chororter 

0 50 

Body capacity 

0 33 

AAammory syitem 

0 79 

fore udder 

0 66 

Rear udder 

0 65 

Leg* end feet 

04i 

Rump 

0 50 


•J C R«nnie and G E Baithby An Analjais of the Components of TVpc of Hoi 
stem Fnesian Cows in Canada J Datry Set 38 617 1955 

The highest relationships are between general appearance (0 84), 
mammary sjstem (0 79), and the final rating, indicating that these 
two components are very important in deterroimng the type of the 
animaL Comparatively, body capacity (0 33) and legs and feet 
(0 44) are less important m detemumng the final rating 

Type Has Utile if ony Negative Influence upon Yield 

In all the serious studies that have been made upon type and 
yield, few have shown that type has any negative influence upon 
production To put it another way, research has not shown that, as 
tjTie IS improved, production is lowered Type or body confomm 
tion in a breeding and improvement program may, therefore, be 
regarded independently of production. Its value in improving eye 
appeal and in increasing the value of an ammal can thus be con 
sidered on merit 


Type end Eye Appeal Associoted with Creative ImpuUe 

The creative instinct is strong m man Its value m cattle im 
provement should not be underestimated. From a human pomt of 
view , the dairy mdustry is at best fatigumg and confining People 
do not choose to become dairymen without strong mcentive The 
prospect of finannal reward, and a higher degree of secunty than 
in gram farming provide some incentive but seldom inspires im 
portant advances in animal production. 

The great improvement that has been made m both the type and 
production of dairy cattle has been the result of an abiding desire 
on the part of someone to produce an ammal supenof to those that 
ha-ve esasted before The creatne impulse is a strong motivating 
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agent. The desire to own an animal 

its kind, one that is highly regarde an outstanding 

achievement. To create such an to the task 

herd, has been the lifelong ambition that has helQ ma y 

of breeding cattle. 

Hcritability of and Correlafion between Body Ports 

Recent studies made in Sweden have Swedish Red 

son.' In his study of some several hundred head 

and White cattle and Swedish Fnesian cattle he P 
following: . i +« 

1. That the development of the two X™ted bjtredity. 
the hind quarters of the udder is “strongly determined by 

His estimate of heritability is 0.76 rt . * ,, xi-p length of teats 

2. That the shape and slope of rump as well as the leng 

are also highly heritable (h’ = 0-6 ± 0.1). j pg of rump 

3. That there is a significant length of udder, 

and slope of udder, between length of r p 

and between width of hips and width o u • nplvis or 

Johansson points out that e^uV ‘o 

rump structure and the udder 's Hardly support 

important in breeding or selecting cat e 
the breeder’s view that such relationship exi 


. . ,ior Futer-und Sinchform aor 

‘1 Johansson, UntersuchuRon abcr die '*na ion 

T,rr.UchL Zuchtun,:sbmU 70: Heft 3. 233-2*0. 19^*- 



chapter ^ 


Effect of lacfation 
and 

other ihfluet^ces oo dairy form 


T 


his general subject is usually introduced by the question Is the 
inherited abihty to produce milk responsible for the dairy appear 
ance of a cow or has her dairy form been developed by the erer- 
cise of the milk producing function’ A discussion of the evidence 
supporting both views provides an interesting background to the 
problems of dairy cattle judging 

Whenahealthy, vigorous cowisdry.for example, andis well fedat 

the time, she tends to take on considerable flesh If she is drv for 
a long penod as some cows are, owing to a breeding failure, she 
becomes ^ckly covered with fat, patchy about the pinbones, hUvy 
at the withers, thick through the thighs, and develops many of the 
charactenstioi associated with a beef animal A cow may sLw all 
of these nondairy qualities and stUl may have been a high yielding 
dmry cow, and may again after calving attain high milk and fat 
production 

Likewise, if glandular deficiencies or disease occurs, or if first con 
ception fails to take place at the proper time, again the animal mav 
take on many of the characteristics of the beef form Likewise if 
the ammal is abnormal in sei as the freemartm* or the intersex t 


• A treemirtm a a slenle heifer bom twin mth a bolt It u tme itenhty that chatac 
tenzes her as a freemartm In approximately 9% of such twin births the heifer is 
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■|a 4 1 A dry cow poses o problem in n°y “yef she hos two records 

Osborndole Lucosto Fobes, =Pf o" u.qh condition, she is 


oppeors to lock *'"‘*'."5' '' she is still smooth and 

that overoge obove 800 lb fot Although in high cond • productive 

•hows good evidence of mommory development Both 

capacity 

though apparently normal when quite 

tures, it takes on both a masculine a advances in lacta- 

Furthermore, as a high-producing m Y jr, gain weight 

tion and her milk flow materially reduces, s ^ Any or 

and, it heavily ted, may become quite actual performance ot 

all ot these tacts support the snewt “ . the animal. At 

lactation is largely responsible for the y j^pya^ed dairy-like 

least when she is not producing she los 

appearance. , . ■y„nao aspects of the prob- 

As we introduce the genetic, uy JJ*" view. The beef animal 
'em, no may gain a somewhat - arjucing function, and 

selected for many generations for the , g particular form 
carrying the genes to produce it, has characteristic 

or type. Kven when deprived of adequ 

nwimllj tirtik it is onh when the two nnimnls |hu\l null ,n nil rnses 

'■nnmc areulntion (Ol-e ot the cnscs) thnl the heifer is .ten 

t'normallj krlile rhnroctoristics lietwten n t>pl- 

f An imerswx is an indindual interniediste in «su appearance, 

fl male and , ,s p.cal female Sueh animab. 

‘rr M«xuaJlj incomplete and not capable of repr 
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beef form though not quite so pronounced is still easily recogni^ 
able in the animal. Similarly, the dauy cow selected and developed 
for a high level of miUc production has come to have a particular and 
characteristic dairy form. If the beef animal through heredity 
takes on a more dairy-like form, or the dairy cow tends to inherit 
the beef form, then neither is as efficient in its respective area as it 
ought to be. Thus we note that dairy form is the result of both 
the genetic influence and the actual function of milk production. 
Furthermore, this interaction effect on the animal is most readily 
observed when the genetically competent dairy cow is in heavy flow' 
of milk. After a cow has calved and started a new lactation and 
has milked for a few weeks, she usually shows her dairy qualities 
to the best advantage. It is then that she displays the most capa- 
cious udder, the best veination, the most dairy quality, and may 
have her highest value. 

The ability of the cow to utibze feed for milk production when 
in heavy lactation and then store nutrients, especially body fat, 
when producing less or when dry Is a great asset to the cow. It 
actually enables her to produce more in a lactation and also to keep 
m better physical condition. 

A Good Judge Taket PhyiUot Condiften inlo Atcooni 

In judging, these alternate or interaction effects pose certain 
problems which need to be resolved. They can be, if we accept 
realistic conditions and make certain assumptions. A dairy cow in 
the normal course of gestation and lactation must go through cer- 
tain physical and physiological stages. These are normal, they are 
expected, and they should be accepted. The judging or classifica- 
tion problem enters when we attempt to evaluate one stage with- 
out having had the benefit of seeing the animal in the other stages. 
It is at this point that we need to make two assumptions. The 
first is that, on the average, we overestimate an animal that is in 
relatively high condition usually a few days before calving. The 
second is that the roughness and lack of capacity noted when an 
animal is thin in flesh are usually overrated. In short, we consider 
a thin, heavy milking cow less capable than she is; we thus under- 
rate her. 

The best animals are the ones that give a favorable impression 
at all stages of their lactation. Even these tend to look somewhat 
better at certain stages of lactaUon than they do at others. 
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Fig 4 2 Gives every evidence of production conv has o record of 33,1 98 

type end tn this stage of lactation IS clearly evi e Note the longevity ond ex- 

lb milk and 1487 lb butterfat 3X at 13 years of age 
cellent condition of this cow. 


Gestation and Tissue Storage 
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It is practically impossible for a high-pro 
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days of her lactation. The taking ° materially changes 
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the form, dairy appearance, weight, apparent capaci y. 

peal of the average milking animal. Virginia,* 63 milking 

In a classification study conducte a rfgj. calving and before 
animals were classified 137 nnimals were classified 

the fourth month of lactation. nf lactation and before 

173 different times after the tenth naon a classification 

subsequent calving. The results m classified soon after 

ratings were higher when the cows ^^jon (between the 

f'alving than they were even during lowest classification 

ourth 4-.XV.+-V. *v%r>TifViB nf lactation). ^ nr Hrv. 


living than they were even during nu ac classification 

Turth and tenth months of lactation). lactation or dry. 

atings were obtained when the cows were m late 
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ratings were obtmned when me l.ovvo 

■ G«..,e Hratt .r and W T Wer. V— s in TVpe Rat-nS^ of Individua, An,- 
shue Cows, J Dairy Sci , 31 71, 1948 
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Generally speaking, the thin or sometimes emaciated animal 
when in heav> production is, b> comparison with her less capable 
but well conditioned stabl*^ mates, underestimated In short, she 
IS a better animal than she appears to be In contrast, the well- 
fleshed, smooth individual soon after calving is often overesti- 
mated She IS not as good an animal as the average dairyman rates 
her These are points to be remembered when judging, classifying, 
or selectmg animals A knowledge of these points is always an 
asset to the foresighted purchaser 

Lactation Drive Related to Farm ond Form Changes 

It was, I believe, the late Samuel Brody, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, who first used the term "lactation drive ” Be- 
fore the coming of the term, this inherent urge in the cow to utilize 
a large proportion of the feed which she consumed, while lactatmg, 
for milk production had been referred to as dairy temperament, 
dairy tendency, milky looking, milkmess, or simply dairy quality 
If we require a defimtion for lactation drive it would be “That in 
herent character or combination of characters m the dairy cow 
which enable her to utilize nutnents for milk production even to 
the degree that she will if necessary wthdraw them from her own 
tissues to provide the nutrients she puts into her milk ’’ 

Lactation dnve is a highly pnzed quality m the cow, and the 
ability to transmit it is even more sought for in the dairy bull But 
lactation drive, in and of itself, does not guarantee satisfaction m 
the producing cow It must be accompanied by the capacity to 
utilize feed, a good mammary system, durabibty, reasonable Ion 
gevity, and other qualities In short, the cow must exhibit a 
proper balance between lactation dnve and all the other qualities 
associated with the form and function of the animal Just how 
these qualities are identified in the animal will be dealt with in 
later chapters 

Lactation dnve, or if you prefer the terms milkmess or dairy ness, 
causes the form of a dairy cow to change matenally from one stage 
of lactation to another The physiological action of this quabty or 
character on the tissues of the animal is greater perhaps than any 
other influence except sickness or malnutntion and semistarvation 
Consequently, it is extremely important to be able to differentiate 
between true lactation dnve and poor inhentance or management 
m evaluating the form and condition of a dairy cow 
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HORMONE INFLUENCES THAT AFFECT DAIRY FORM 

Any influence that changes the normri " udi Influences, 

very likely be noted in a ° . exerted by hormones.* 

that are reasonably common, ar 

Impaired fertility: Any in to behavior 

tion of the ovaries of a co\v is very q nersist, tend to cause 

and in form changes. !,-„„ce induce the ligaments 
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cases can be detected by the average , i’udge to detect the 

stages it requires an observing and expe 

Feeds containing thyropro- 
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ents are not added to the ration giie effect: namely, of 

metaboUsm. StUbesterol produces the opp emphasized 

increasing weight. But in dairy cattle it shou 
that neither practice is recommende . . an animal for a 

Thyroprotein may increase the ™’ . . jn the body weight 
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of the individual. Furthermore. ‘='”"“7“ gntial to the norro^ 
slow down natural thyroid activity w ic „bich is an estrogenic 
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Antibiotics that tend to destroy „ of an animal. They 
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we, therefore, more satisfactory for use ' digestive process, 
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' A hormone is a specific organic product of the ® ^ specific effect upon cell'i 

tmisported in the body fluid of the organism and product 
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Freemorfms and infersexes; become a judging problem only in very 
young animals Earlier in this chapter we defined freemartin and 
intersex and ated how these abnormal conditions caused the af- 
fected animals to change form. We did not indicate that intersexes 
can exhibit, when quite young, the normal characteristics of either 
sex. In some cases, especially in young bulls, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to identify the intersex condition until the animal is near 
serviceable age. Fortunately, this condition occurs infrequently 
and is not thus a serious identification problem in the industry. 

Interaction between Genotype and Phenotype in the Cow 

There is more correlation between the genotype and phenotype 
in the cow than there is in the dairy bull. Since the bull does not 
yield milk, he does not need to look as much like a dairy animal as 
the cow. The phenotype (general appearance) of a bull may indi- 
cate that he is thick set, heavy in the thighs, and beefy looking, 
whereas his daughters expressing his genotype may be very 
dairy-hke. 



Fig 4 3 This photograph shows the rudimentary reproductive system of a dairy 
animal thot possessed mony of the choioclenslici o! a normal mole Note the vestig- 
ial female reproductive organs The tissue in the ovarian position is testicular, thus 
accounts for the mole secondary sexuol characters of the onimal Observe also the 
rudimentory mammae located well forward of their normal position This intersex was 
eosy to recognize when quite young, many are not so readily identified 
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chapter ^ 


Bone structure 
and 

parts idehb'ficatioh in the cow 


if we have a dwire to become competent judges of dairy cattle es 
pecially on a functional basis, we should learn a great deal about 

and ntture'^r h “ important because the quahty 

t t ^ ^ structure and form of the skeleton, and 

the fo^aoTH t'l T ■" determining both 

the form and durability of the animal The hues, smoothness 
soundness and general usefulness of an animal depend S 
upon^the kmd of skeleton the muscles are attached to and^tSe 

It B true, of course, that some minor skeleton imperfections and 
roughness m appearance which irapam the eve anneal Tr ii. i 

are functionally efhttle importance, but cerimirmajor 

andfunctiondfadnresoftenprovetobethedeadmgfLtormreSr 

mg or discarding an animal To be able to make t a . 
twp that which IS mmor and that which b serious among skeleW 
defects IS an important item m judging Equally significant p„ 
haps B the abihty to .denttfy the different bonL or parts of the 
skeleton, at least those that are important in judging Lest we 
gam the impression that other tissues of the animal 

tions of the basic body tissues and organs 
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Basic Body Tissues and Their Functions ^ 

The body of an animal, or a endoderm. 
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functional judging which, as you know, 

mere placmg of animals. For it is the type of judgmg that attempts 
to explain why certain decisions are made. 


The Supporting Siruciure— Skeleton, Bone, end Cortllage 

Bone is the densest of animal tissues. Body tissue density is ob- 
tained by applying the formula 



in which D = density, M = weight in air, and V = the weight of 
water displaced. Bone has a specific gravity of 1.289 -±0.013, 
with a variation from 1.256 to 1.325. These values were determined 
by the ivriter on the right and left cannon bones (metacarpal) imme- 
diately after slaughter. The head, a highly bony structure, has a 
specific gravity of 1.073 ± 0.008. The lower specific gravity in this 
case is due to the cavities and sinuses that are largely filled with 
air. Bone is a very important supporting structure for the body 
of an animal. The skeleton determines the general shape of the 
individual, its smoothness or symmetry, and, to a considerable de- 
gree, the durabihty of the animal. 

Figure 5.1 illustrates the position of the skeleton in a dairy cow 
and how the bones articulate with each other, and also provides 
the common name for the major skeletal portions of the body. A 
familiarity with the various bone structures of the body will be 
very helpful in explaining why certain defects in cattle are serious 
weaknesses, whereas others are not functionaUy important. 

In passing it is interesting to note that more than half the weight 
of a cow IS supported by the fore legs and feet. This fact was dem- 
onstrated m two experiments conducted at the University of Illi- 
nois. In the first of these involving 17 Holstein cows.t 52.5 per cent 
of the weight was supported by the front feet and legs, and 47.5 

• This pliis or minus value u apoken of as probable enor It la a measure of the re* 
liability of a sample Its sue is delemuned by the deviations of the vanates and the 
numbers studied In this case the probable error is low, and the results quite 
significant 

tin these expenments it was found that the front and rear feet could be weighed 
separately, and that the sum of these two weights was approximately equal to the 
total weight In weighing the front and rear parts separately, it is extremely impor- 
tant to hak-e the head pointing directly forward E. E Omuston and Wilbur D Goeke 
made the first study, and Warren R Smith the second Results taken from unpub- 
lished data. 
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Fig 5 1 Bone structure of o cow (common usage terms) 

1 Face and heod 9 Postern |oints (front ond reor) 

2 Jawbone 10 Backbone wither processes 

3 Neck bones (6) 11 Ribs (13 pairs) 

4 Scopula (shoulder blade) 12 Umbor (loin vertebroe 7) 

5 Shoulder point 13 Loin vertebroe short processes 

6 Elbow loint 14 Hook (hip) bone 

7 Shank bone (fore leg) 15 Pelvic bone 

8 Knee joint 16 Pinbone 

per cent by the rear legs In the second with 24 cows observed in- 
cluding all breeds, 52.6 per cent and 47.4 per cent of the weight 
were supported by the front and rear legs, respectively. This dif- 
ference between front and rear weight is due in part to the position 
of and weight of the skeleton and partly to conformation. There 
is also a slight effect due to pregnancy, about 0.5 of one per cent. 
Wlien an animal is heavy in calf, the rear feet and legs support 
more of the body weight. 

Rolalion of the Skeleton to Selection 

It has been emphnsired that the skeleton plays an important part 
in determining the form of an animal Even more important is the 
role of the skeleton in determining the durability or long-run use- 
fulness of the animal. In both, it Is interesting and important to 


1 7 Thurl |Oint 

18 Femur (thigh bene) 

19 Stifle |oint 

20 Shank bene (rear leg) 

21 Hock joint 

22 Cannon bone 

23 Tail bone 
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note just how and at what points the bony structure of the body is 
most likelj to fail 


Shoulder Articulation 

If you wiU observe Figure 5 1 carefully, >ou will note that the 
fore legs and shoulder blade (scapula) do not articulate with the 
skeleton proper that is, with the nbs, backbone, pelvis, etc If the 
position of this supporting structure is to be maintained, it must 
be done by a less dense and less rigid structure than bone In short, 
the shoulder must be held m position by connective tissue, muscle, 
hgaments, etc If such supports fail, as they sometimes do, then 
the shoulder point tends to separate from the body proper 

Wing shoulder is the judging term used to describe this condi 
tion It IS the condition caused b> the failure of the connective 
tissues to hold the shoulder blade firmly to the nb structure This 
condition can become sufBaently serious to impair the usefulness 
of the ammah and thereby may cause her removal from the herd 
It is discussed more fully in Chapter 13 


Topline and Barrel Support 

The straightness of back or, more inclusively, the tophne of an 
animal is largely determined by the position and strength of the 
backbone (vertebral column) In order that the ammal may ha\e 
flexibility and mobility, this major bony structure is made up of 
connected segments (vertebrae) In the cow there are m all 26 ver 
tebrae in the backbone exclusive of the pelvis and tail bone Be- 
ginning at the head, six vertebrae (neck bones) have very short, if 
any, processes and these extend dorsaU> (upward) on the back of 
the neck. But the next 13 segments have dorsal processes of con 
siderable length, and no two of them are precisely alike Each of 
these 13 vertebrae (thoracic vertebrae) provides the upper support 
for a nb There are 13 pairs of nbs in all The next seven verte- 
brae extend from the last floating nb to the pelvis (rump) Each 
of these ha\e relatnely short dorsal (upper) processes but quite 
long lateral (side) processes on both sides These side processes 
support the loin and are easi!> visible in a very thin dairy animal 
Much of the roughness or lack of symmetry and smoothness m 
an animal is due to irregulant> m the length or height of the spinal 
processes extendmg out from the vanous vertebrae or to imperfec 
tjons in the skeleton itself This type of roughness may not impair 



Fig, 5.2 This is an excellent example of the condition known os wing shoulder. In 
this cow, the shoulder point stands owoy from the rib structure so much thot the skin 
is tucked in behind it. 

the function of the animal, but it does reduce the eye appeal, and 
thus reduces the value, especially of registered or purebred animals. 
The degree to which such imperfections exist and their seriousness 
are, of course, problems for the breeder or judge to evaluate and 
resolve. 

The Rump and Thurls 

The shape of the pelvic bone, the slope from hooks to pins, and 
the distance between the hooks and pins are all items to consider 
in judging rump conformation. 

If you will turn again to Figure 5.1, you will note that the hooks 
and pins are formed from the same bone. You will note also that 
the thurl joint is located slightly back of the center of the pelvic 
bone. Since the thigh bone is an important part of the supporting 
structure of the rear portion of the body, it acts as a fulcrum. If 
the position of the hooks is lowered, the pin is elevated to almost 
hut not quite the same degree. This point will be referred to later 
in Chapter 13 when we characterize and evaluate defects. 
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Leg Structure and Pasterns 

Probably more cows go to market because of foot and leg trouble 
than for any other skeletal weakness. This is not so much because 
cows provide their own transportation to and from pasture and 
while grazing, but because they stand day after day unnaturally in 
stanchions, on concrete floors, and on other hard surfaces. Unl^ 
the bones of the leg are firm and dense, the pasterns relatively 
straight, and the feet well shaped and kept that way by proper 
trimming, foot and leg trouble becomes a problem. Under such 
conditions of management, a poor quality of bone, puffy jomts, 
weak pasterns, and widely separated toes invite leg and foot trouble. 

Furthermore, crooked legs and puffy poor-quality joints are 
genetic skeletal weaknesses and, because of the nature of their in- 
heritance, are difficult to eradicate from a herd. 

Nutrition and Bene Structure 

Inadequate nutrition not only reduces the size of an animal, a 
topic that is discussed in Chapter 6, but it also influences the 
structure of the bone and joints. Certain deficiencies in the ration, 
especially in young animals, may produce skeletal weaknesses that 
reduce the functional value of the individual. For example, an 
animal deprived of a proper amount of phosphorus or calcium, or 
unable to use these minerals properly because of a lack of vitamin 
D, may develop a condition known as rickets. In even a mild case 
of rickets, the animal usuaUy displays signs of an arching back, stiff 
swollen joints, lameness, etc. In such cases, an animal, even after 
the deficiency is corrected, seldom becomes entirely normal. A 
judge should be able to identify and recognize quickly a weakness 
of this character. 

Identification of the Parts of a Cow 

One of the characteristics of a good judge or dairyman is a 
thorough knowledge of animals. In speaking of the characteristics 
of an animal, we more often refer to parts of an animal than to the 
individual as a whole. It is, therefore, highly important to become 
familiar with the names of these parts. Figure 5.3 shows a dairy 
cow in outline form and identifies by name the various parts of the 
animal. This figure should be studied until each part of the animal 
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Tail head. 
Pmbones 



Fig 5 3 Ports of a dairy cow Token from Purebred Dairy Cattle Association Score 
Card, 1943. 


can be easily and quickly identified. Nothing so quickly sets a real 
“cow man” apart from a novice as a thorough knowledge of the parts 
and commonly known characteristics of a dairy cow. 

The RelaHve Importance of the ParH of a Cow 

Opimons differ about the relative importance of the different 
?arts of the dairy cow in relation to the cow as a whole. There 
las been some common meeting ground, however, in the interbreed 
5Core card for the dairy cow. This score card was originated and 
leveloped by the Purebred Dairy Cattle Association.* It and 
3ther standards of excellence are discussed in Chapter 7. Although 
a cow functions as a complete animal, it should always be remem- 
bered in judging that the failure of an important part may bring 
about the functional failure of the entire animal. 


• The Purebred Datr> Cottle Association is composed of ofTicial represcntatii es of 
the fi\e mnjor breeds of dair> cattle, namel>, A>Tshire, Brown Swiss, Cuemse>. Hob 
iteln-Fnesuin, and .ferse> . The orf;nm«ition ha* been helpful m ttandardizinR ideas 
and fofitennR common enterprises 
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Growth norms 
in 

dairy cows and bulls 


0 ne of the problems of judging is to evaluate size and development 
in an animal and expected size at a given age in the immature in- 
dividual. No person can do this effectively without having some 
bench marks, some standards to use in providing a comparison. 
Breeds differ as markedly in size as in any other characteristic. 
But, within a breed, there are also rather wide variations in size 
and capacity. Even within herds we encounter considerable varia- 
tion in this characteristic. 

Genetic Influence upon Growth and Size 

A part of the size differences both between breeds and within a 
breed is genetic in origin. In other words, a portion of the size dif- 
ference displayed is transmitted from parents to offspring. For ex- 
ample, two bulls were used in the same herd at the same time and 
upon females of similar breeding The daughters of A weighed, at 
an average of 27 months when they first calved, 200 pounds more 
than the daughters of B at the same age. The birth-year groups 
were the same, and the management was essentially the same; 
therefore, the difference was largely due to the way in which each 
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group of daughters reacted to the same environment. Such a size 
difference under these conditions would be accounted for largely 
by differences in germ plasm, or, in other words, was due to 
inheritance. 

Influence of Nutrition and Management upon Growth and Size 

Just as inheritance influences size, the plane of nutrition to 
which animals are subjected also affects growth rate and size. 
Among dairy herds in general, and in the lower-yielding herds in 
particular, inadequate nutrition or the lack of sufficient amounts of 
required nutrients probably has a greater influence upon size than 
inheritance has. In the example referred to above, bulls A and B 
are actually in service in a herd. But let us now assume that bull 
A was also used in a neighboring herd in which a low plane of nu- 
trition was followed. Let us further assume that his daughters in 
the second herd were 150 to 200 pounds smaller at first calving or 
were, in fact, only the size of B’s daughters in the first herd. A 
logical conclusion would be that this reduction in size was due 
mainly to a lack of adequate feed— though it should be recognized 
that, in addition to inheritance and nutrition, there is a third influ- 
ence or an interaction effect between the two that could and prob- 
ably does have some influence upon growth rate and size. 

Growth Norms at Different Stages of Development 

Just how large should an animal be at a given age? What are 
the major factors to be taken into account in answering this ques- 
tion? Generally speaking, the larger animals, other characteristics 
remaining the same, are more competent and more valuable. A 
number of rather significant studies confirm this observation. 
Among the first to show a relation between size of cow and yield 
was Professor Woll of the University of Wisconsin in his report of 
the Wisconsin competitive cow test. He concluded that, other fac- 
tors remaining the same, the larger cows not only were somewhat 
heavier producers of milk and fat, but also were more efficient in 
producing each unit of product. Somewhat more recently, E. G, 
Misncr* of Cornell University, in analyzing size in relation to pro- 
duction in dairy cows, showed that, in some 2747 cows studied, an 
increase of one inch in the combined measurements of width at 

* E G. Misner, Relation of Sue of Cow to Production and Cost of Production of MiJk. 
Comfli Unit’. Apr. Exp. S(a Ball. 719. 
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hips, length of rump, and height at hips was accompanied by an 
increase in yield of 429 pounds milk and 11 pounds fat. He also 
found that cows average or above average in size sold for some- 
what more than those below average in size. 


Breed Influence upon Growth and Size 

Most of the judging and much of the selection are done within a 
breed. Therefore, breed differences are not as much of a judging 
problem as the size variations that occur between animals within 
the breed. There are, of course, several measures of size, but per- 
haps none are more generally descriptive than weight. Height at 
withers and chest drcumference are also good measures of size. 
Both are valuable, and, when considered together with weight, pro- 
vide a very good estimate of size. Students, especially those with- 
out farm experience, find it difficult to estimate the size of a heifer 
or cow with any degree of accuracy; therefore, growth norms 
should be compared with the height and weight of live animals avail- 
able for observation. 

Table 6.1 gives the age, height, and weight of four of the major 
breeds of dairy cattle. 

It should be kept constantly in mind, while studying this table, 
that the values given are averages. Individual animals may vary 
above or below these values. If the weight of an animal at a given 
age is more than 10 per cent below the weight recorded in the 
table, then it may be assumed that the animal is somewhat below 
the accepted standard for the breed. If the animal is very thin in 
condition, or if a cow in milk has recently calved and depleted her 
body tissues by heavy milk production and is 10 or more per cent 
below the table weight, then the height at withers should be taken 
into account before that animal is considered small for her age and 
breed. 

Figure 6.1 compares the weight of heifers of the five major dairy 
breeds between the ages of three months and IB months of age. 

These again are average weights and include only heifers in the 
University of Illinois dauy herd. They include the same birth-year 
groups, and all females bom during a seven-year period from 1946 
to 1953 are mcluded. You will note that the weights are somewhat 
higher for the Missouri data than for the lUmois studies. This dif- 
ference is due more to the fact that currently heifers are not kept 
in as high condition as they were some years ago rather than to a 
smaller over-all size of ammal. 



TABLE 6,1 . Course of Growth— Doiry Femofes* 

AynUta Guerniey Hofstein 

Ag* iff Wither Wither Wither Wither 

Moftthi No. Height, Weight, No. Height, Weight, No. Height, Weight, No. Height, Weight, 
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fig 6 I Average weight of heifers by breeds From University of Illinois data 
Growth Potterns and Size In Bulls 
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If the animal is to be exhibited, that is another type of selection 
program and will be discussed in Chapter 22, 


Arrested Growth, Ultimate Development, and Longevity 

In small laboratory animals— mice, rats, guinea pigs, etc.— many 
experiments have been conducted to determine the effect of 
limited, sometimes partial starvation, diets upon longevity and re- 
production. In some of these, life has been prolonged by feeding 
restricted diets. Longevity or durability are extremely important 
in selecting dairy animals to retain in a herd. It is only females 
with a relatively long life span that can provide adequate replace- 
ments in the herd. Furthermore, it has already been emphasized 
that, other factors remaining the same, the larger cows within a 
breed are heavier and tend to be more efficient producers of milk. 

Therefore, if one selects retarded animals in order to gain lon- 
gevity, will he also, because they are smaller, select less competent 
and less efficient producers? Experiments dealing with size and 
development of dairy cattle that bear upon this point are being 
conducted at Cornell University and Wiad, Sweden. Professor 
J. T. Reid^ and others in a progress report of the Corned work 
states: (1) that heifers fed a ration that was 65 per cent of the 
normal requirement were 79 per cent of normal weight at first-par- 
turition (calving), (2) that, when liberally fed after calving, they 
gain rapidly during lactation and almost reached normal size at 
second calving, (3) that heifers fed 65 per cent of a normal ration 
showed first signs of heat at 15 months of age, whereas those fed 
normally first came into oestrus at 11 months of age, (4) that 
dystocia (difficult calving) weis somewhat more prevalent in the 
poorly fed than in the normal group, and (5) that the yield of milk 
and fat for the first lactation was approximately the same for the 
underfed group as it was for the normally fed group. 

The work in progress at Wiad, Eldtomta,® Sweden, is being con- 
ducted \vith identical bvins. In this experiment, heifers fed 40 per 
cent of a normal ration until the second month of pregnancy and 

’ J.T. Uejd, J. K. Loosi, K. L, Turk, S A AsHell.nndS E Smith, Prepress Report on 
0 Stud> or the Effect of Plane of Nutrition upon Reproducti\e and Productive Per- 
formances of Holstein Cattle, J Dairy Sa , AOlfi), Abs. p-4' GlO-ll, J957. 

' Anur Hansson and Gertrude Bonnier, Studies on Monoijgous Cattle TV ms. XII, 
Influence of Nutniion on the Rate of Bod> Development. Ada Apr Scanrfinoiico, 

» 1, 1S50 
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Growth Poltern* and Sue m Bglls 

At maturity, bulls in each breed of dairy cattle are much larger 
than the cows of that breed Bull calves are larger at birth than 
heifer calves, gam more rapidly in weight, and mature at an earlier 
age than cows Table 6 2 gives the average weight of bulls at dif- 
ferent ages up to 18 months of age for the Jersey and Holstem- 
Fnesian bree^ Table 6 3 gives actual weight and estimated daily 
gains for Holstein Fnesian and Jersey heifers 

Genetic Size Important in Bulls 

Since bulls do not function m lactation, but transmit the quality 
m equality with their mates (cows), the genetic size or inheritance 
size IS more important than actual size Actual size is often largely 
influenced by the level of nutrition, and, unless the nutrition is so 
defective as to produce rickets or skeletal defects, it does not 
seriously or permanently impair the breeding value of the animal 
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If the animal is to be exhibited, that is another type of selection 
program and will be discussed in Chapter 22. 


Arrested Growth, Ultimate Development, and Longevity 

In small laboratory animals— mice, rats, guinea pigs, etc.— many 
experiments have been conducted to determine the effect of 
limited, sometimes partial starvation, diets upon longevity and re- 
production. In some of these, life has been prolonged by feeding 
restricted diets. Longevity or durability are extremely important 
in selecting dairy animals to retain in a herd. It is only females 
with a relatively long life span that can provide adequate replace- 
ments in the herd. Furthermore, it has already been emphasized 
that, other factors remaining the same, the larger cows within a 
breed are heavier and tend to be more efficient producers of milk. 

Therefore, if one selects retarded animals in order to gain lon- 
gevity, will he also, because they are smaller, select less competent 
and less efficient producers? Experiments dealing with size and 
development of dairy cattle that bear upon this point are being 
conducted at Cornell University and Wiad, Sweden. Professor 
J. T. Held*' and others in a progress report of the CornelJ work 
states: (1) that heifers fed a ration that was 65 per cent of the 
normal requirement were 79 per cent of normal weight at first-par- 
turition (calving), (2) that, when liberally fed after calving, they 
gain rapidly during lactation and almost reached normal size at 
second calving, (3) that heifers fed 65 per cent of a normal ration 
showed first signs of heat at 15 months of age, whereas those fed 
normally first came into oestrus at 11 months of age, (4) that 
dystocia (difficult calving) was somewhat more prevalent in the 
poorly fed than in the normal group, and (5) that the yield of milk 
and fat for the first lactation was approximately the same for the 
underfed group as it was for the normally fed group. 

The work in progress at Wiad, Eldtomta,* Sweden, is being con- 
ducted wth identical twins. In this experiment, heifers fed 40 per 
cent of a normal ration until the second month of pregnancy and 

*4 T. RokI.J. K. Ixtosi.K L.T\irk.S A AndeltandS E Smith, Propresa Report on 
ft Siiul> of the Effect of PJnne of Nutrition upon Reproductive and Productive Per- 
formancca of Hohtein Cnttle, J. ilniO' Sci , 40(6), AIh p*4 610 11, 1957 

'Artur Rnn^on and Gertrude Bonnier, Studies on Monorjgous Cattle Twin*. XII, 
Influence of Nutrition on the Rate of B^> Development, yic/a Aur ScantUnaiica, 

• 1. 1050 
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subsequently fed a normal ration yielded somewhat more in their 
first lactation than their normally fed identical-twdn mates. 

These and other experiments appear to indicate great recover- 
ability in a relatively young animal. If growth is retarded during 
the normal developmental period, or during the age at which the 
rapid growth rate is usually displayed for that species, nature ap- 
pears to extend the period. Cattle that have been retarded in early 
life can grow exceedingly rapidly when they are from 30 to 45 
months of age, and as a result recover most of the lost develop- 
ment if they are given an optimum opportunity to do so. 

It must be understood that in these studies we are dealing with 
size that is determined by environment. Genetic size, or size due 
to inheritance, would definitely confuse or confound the issue. 
Genetic size is, of course, extremely important in determining the 
ultimate mature size or weight, irrespective of adequacy of ration. 

It should also be mentioned that these studies are in a prelim- 
inary stage—that longevity, fertility, soundness, lifetime produc- 
tion, eye appeal, general acceptance and value must also become a 
part of the solution to the problem of delayed development. Be it 
ever remembered, too, that any new concept or program that devi- 
ates widely from accepted and well-tested procedures should be 
thoroughly sampled and its value proved under different situations 
before it is recommended for genera! use. 


Lactation Influence Upon Growth, Rrtt through Third Lactation 

A dairy cow that has inherited a pronounced lactation drive or 
natural disposition to utilize feed for milk production does not 
grow normally dunng heavy lactation. Unless care in manage- 
ment is exercised and extra feed for growth is provided, the animal 
may at maturity be smaller than her genetic qualities would indi- 
cate she ought to be. In selecting for herd replacements, this lack 
of size and the rea.sons for it should be carefully evaluated. It also 
creatLs a judging and selection problem that differentiates between 
show-ring standards and herd-building requirements. 

If such arrested development should begin early and be contin- 
ued through the third lactation period, not only would the lack of 
actual size become a problem, but also production might. 

Dentition as a Measure of Age end Growth 

Occasionally, when checking the accuracy of recorded birth dates, 
evaluating size for a given age, or forecasting the future value of 
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Establishing standards 
of excellence 
of 

conformab'on in the dairy cow 


Standards of excellence that provide a basis for 
evaluation of dairy cattle are the outgrowth of a cona , . 

her of contributing agencies. But underlying aU of the con- 
cepts that have been developed are the ideas an ™pnt 

purebred dairy cattle breeders, research workers, and t^e ^eat 
group of practical dairymen The expression 
to be found in various score cards, pictures, and three-dimensional 
models for each of the breeds, as well as superior and highly 

garded animals. „ r iu u 

Undoubtedly the best standard of excellence for the beginning 
judge to use is a thoroughly superior animal that he can observe 
and study. Better yet, of course, would be several such animals 
that would provide a basis for making comparisons. In the absence 
of such superior animals, and they are relatively rare m breeders 
herds and in the herds of our agricultural colleges, it is necessaiy 
to make use of other mediums to acquaint the student with the 
qualities that are possessed by superior dairy ommals. An analysis 
of these various media in an attempt to set fojf^ ue an 

authenticity is pertinent to an understanding of judging standards. 
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Establishing Standards of Excellence for Dairy Conformation 

The first significant effort to set up some sort of guide or goal 
for evaluating the various parts of a dairy cow was presented in 
the form of a score card. The idea of a standard of points seems 
to have been originated by one “Jereme” on the Island of Guernsey 
at or about 1828 Officially, however, the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England on January 18, 1834,’ drew up the first scale 
of points for Jerseys It seems that the society selected two of the 
best cows on the Island of Jersey as models One of these cow’s 
was presumed to be perfect m her fore quarters and barrel, whereas 
the other excelled m her hind quarters A group of outstanding 
breeders and dealers then evolved “a scale for governing the judges 
at the shows ” This scale of points emerged as a separate stand- 
ard for the bull and another for cows and heifers Thus a century 
and a quarter ago the following score card for Jersey cows and 
heifers became the guides for judges to follow. 


Scale ef PeinH of Cow end Heifer 

1 Breed on male and femote sides reputed far producing rich and yellow 
butter 

2 Head, small, fine, and tapering, eye, full ond lively, muzzle, fine and 
encircled with white, horns, polished ond o little crumpled, tipped with 
black, ears, small, of an oronge color within 

3 Bock straight from the withers to the setting of the tail, chest deep ond 
nearly of o line with the belly 

4 Hide thin, movable, but not too loose, well covered with fine and soft 
hoir of good color 

5 Barrel whooped ond deep, well-ribbed home, having but little space be- 
tween the ribs and hips, toil fine hanging two inches below the hock 

6 Fore legs straight and fine, thighs full and long, close together when 
y/ewed ffom b^htnd h>nd iegt shoU, ond bone-s roUter Ftoe, hoofs sma!f, 
hind legs not to cross in walking 

7 Udder full well up behind teats targe and squarely placed, being wide 
oport, milk veins large ond swellmg 

Perfections for cows (Since heifers ore undeveloped in udder, deduct 

2 points } 

Perfection for heifers 


Points 


4 


4 

2 

3 

2 

4 

27 

25 


’ John Thornton, The English Herdbook of Jersey Cattle, voL I, pp 23-24, 1879 
T Nuttall, The Jersey Breed, pp 19-20 J C Society of Queensland. 1938 
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The score card further stated; “No prizes shall be awarded to 
cows or heifers having less than 24 points. 

Experienced dairy cattlemen will detect some resemblan^ce be- 
tween this first organized attempt at a score card to establish a 
standard of excellence and present views. The major i erence is 
that our present concept deals more with function and funda- 
mentals and less with minor details. Furthermore, the present 
score card is more comprehensive and indicates a rnore re s ic p 
proach to the major attribute of a cow; milk . 

The current dairy cow score card (Fig. 7.1) 
acceptance was developed and published by the ure re 
Cattle Association in 1943. This score card (Interbreed Dairy Cow 
Score Card) also has the official approval of the American Da ly 
Science Association. This is a basic dairy ci^ score car an 
applicable to each of the five major breeds of dairy ca e. 

It should become evident as you study this score card that the 
men who formulated it for the P.D.C.A. were pnmanly concerned 
with the basic physical attributes of the superior dairy co . 
is manifest in the major divisions of the score car . . 

general appearance, (2) dairy character, (3) body j’ ..v 

(4) mammary system, all of which are intimately assoc 
the three most important functional qualities of an animal. 1 nese 
are (1) a high level of production, (2) a long, useful life span, and 
(3) good public acceptance. . , ■ i. 

Unless a cow possesses these three ® ® ^ a 

take an important place in any good herd. Wit ou e 
is uneconomical, and an enterprising dairyman canno ^ a 
own her. Without the second she cannot leave any important 
genetic influence upon the herd. Without the last 1 ^^^ 
not have any opportunity to mingle with the mos accep a , , 
plasm, and her progeny will be discriminated agains , an 
they will not have great value. 


The Major Value of the Score Card in Judging 

There is general acceptance on the part 
of the score card as the standard against which their ca 
be judged. As an example, if two breeders disa^ee on the ments 
of an animal, one or the other is almost certain o re er 
points allowed on the score card to support his contention. In a 
probability, however, breeders place too much confidence in score 
card values in determining the quality of their animals. 
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The score cards that breeders use are usually developed by an 
interested, competent, and experienced group or committee ap- 
pointed to review the previously accepted score card 
such recommendations for change as they eem narts 

sirable. Many pictures of highly regarded animals and them parts 
such as head, barrel, udder, etc., are used as each section of the 
score card is discussed. The resulting score card because of differ- 
ences of opinions is thus the product of a senes of oompr^ ses. 
Because of the previous and common acceptance an ® cpidom 

ness to change from the old standards, the new scor , 

deviates greatly from the original. As a consequence , 

tends to te based more upon precedent, cmpmcal observation^ and 
opinions than upon hard core facts that come from experiments 
and controlled studies. 

A Score Cord Has Some Teaching Value 

AcademicaUy, the score card for dairy cattle has 
value in acquainting the student with the the 

mal and the relative importance of each part as it 
animal as a whole. It has the advantage too of 
parts of an individual under functional relationships such as d^y 
tendency, feeding capacity, mammary system, e c. ’ , • 

tion. it tends to give the beginning student a more 
and inclusive separate listing of parts with *eir respective signifi- 
cance, to aid him in his judging of an animal and lastly, especaally 
the beginner, in stating his reasons for making a p aci g. 
student has kilized the score card in this way ff is better or h™ 
to rely on his own knowledge and experience than ®°“t'"U® “ 
use the score card. Persons who constantly refer to ^e «core card 
in judging becomes mechanical in their rating o e , weak 
usually effective in appraising the relative importance of weak- 
nesses, and are seldom acceptable judges. 

A Weakness of the Addition Score Card 

As has been stated above, the score card h^ 
in pointing a finger at the parts of an animal tha requir 
ation in judging The score card has, however a tendency to fml 
because, in pointing out the more serious weaknesses, 
is taken of the fact that weaknesses do not “I®"®- ^ ' 

fects have an effect upon the entire animal, not just the part in 
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volved. Thus a score card that merely adds the sums of the dif- 
ferent factors but takes no account of the interaction between 
such factors is unrealistic in appraisal of an animal. In reality, it 
is the interaction effect of defects as well a-s the defects themselves 
that determines the acceptance or rejection of the individual. A 
serious single weakness such as a defective udder or bad legs and 
feet can cause the complete failure of the animal. 

Recognition of this is possible only when the score card permits 
a spedd points adjustment— an adjustment sometimes phrased in 
this manner: “For an extremely serious defect, as many as 15 points 
may be deducted from the regular score to adjust for the interac- 
tion effect of defects.” 

Show-Ring Judging a factor in Determining Type Concepts 

The show ring has undoubtedly had considerable impact upon 
the type and physical characteristics of dairy cattle. The effect, 
whatever it may have been, has been accumulative, and it has cov- 
ered a relatively long span of time. In Holland, England, Scot- 
land, the Channel Islands, and Switzerland, dairy cattle shows and 
exhibitjons have been held for upward of 300 years. For example, 
it was mentioned above that the score card formulated in England 
more than 120 years ago was to be used by judges in the awarding 
of prizes, indicating that shows were being held before that time. 
Many of our states have held fairs as long ago as 100 years. The 
National Dairy Show was inaugurated in 1906, the Dairy Cattle 
Congress in 1912, and the Eastern States Exposition in 1916. All 
these shows, especially the major exhibitions, have tended to shape 
type and conformation opinion and, perhaps more important, have 
constantly advanced and improved the standards of excellence of 
the cattle showm. Figures 7.2, 7.3, 7.4, 7.5, and 7.6 portray recent 
National dairy show winners and illustrate the highest ratings in 
dairy cow conformation. 
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what similar program at their annual meeting in June 1932. The 
other major dairy cattle breeding associations have since followed 
the action of the Holstein-Friesian and Jersey breed associations 
and now have herd classification programs of their own. 

In the earlier years of herd classification, especially in the Jersey 
breed, classification took the form of a classification demonstration; 
The breeder whose herd was being classified invited his friends and 
fellow breeders to view the classification. In these demonstrations, 
the official classifier would discuss the merits and faults of each 
animal rated. The breeders present often checked their judgment 
W3th that of the classifier by rating the animals themselves before 
the official rating was given. As a result, breeders learned to 
recognize the qualities emphasized in classification and very quickly 
became much better judges of the animals in their own herds. In 
this manner and by the rating of the animals themselves, herd 
classification played an important role in establishing standards of 
excellence in dairy cattle. 


Judging Schools and Greed Regional or Porish Shows 

The various dairy cattle breed associations, usually at the state 
level, frequently hold type and judging schools to which are invited 
persona who are expected to officiate as judges at regional and 
parish shows held within the state. Frequently as many as 50 to 
100 persons attend these schools, which are usually held at promi- 
nent breeding establishments. Experienced judges and/or breed- 
ers act as a panel to make the placings and lead the discus- 
sions. Many rings are placed and discussed. The net result is that 
those in attendance tend to place cattle both more competently 
and more like each other. These are moderately high-level meet- 
ings, and their influence is extended to the local level. 

By insisting that the judges at the regional- and state-level breed 
shows give reasons for their placings, the shows take on an academic 
or educational aspect. Although cash prizes are not awarded at 
such shows, they are well supported by breeders and usually well 
attended by spectators. They play an important part in the pro- 
gram of breed type improvement. 


Benchmarks for Standards of Excellence in Judging 

Every student of dairy cattle has created for himself certain 
benchmarks, or standards by which he forms an opinion about an 
diurnal. He may not be conscious of how or where his concepts 
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Fig 7 2 Thu Ayrshire cow Alfolfo Form Ann 11 wo* gtond chompion cow of the 
Notional Dairy Show She represent* a h ghiy desirable eombinol on of Ayrsh re type 
and productive copoc ty 



Fig 7 3 Lee * H it Ski Lady R. wo* grorwl chomp on ot the Notionol Breed Show 1 954 
She ho* excellent confprmat on and a very super or udder She is o good cow to use 
in bu Iding a concept of the breed 




'ig 7 4 The cow Quoil Rooit Noble gue,” eyljTe"^^^ She has size 

lesses mony quohlies thot ore highly . desirable mommory system 

and power combined with good conformation ond y 



fig 7 5 The Holstein cow Plain View Ingo txcellenMype ond 

t>oth the United States and Canada donng ^ 5 years 25,942 lb 

High prodechon She prodeced at 4 yeots 1001 lb of fot ond at 5 yeots zo, 
olmilltond 1042 1b of fat 
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F g 7 6 Golden Jersey Star comb net excellent type good product on and unutuol 
durob I ty Few cows of ony breed con eqvot her show w nn ngs over o 5 year per od 
Grond champion ot the 1 956 Not one! Jersey Show 

were formulated or matured But they are his own and they are 
not precisely the same as those of any other person Judging then 
IS the exercise of a personal opinion measured against the bench 
marks of a common judgment or group opinion 

That group opinion rates a cattle breeder or judge and his judg 
ment namely upon four basic points 

1 The thoroughness of his knowledge of dairy cattle 

2 His smcenty fairness and resoluteness of judgment 

3 The consistency with which he follows his standards or 
concepts 

4 Confidence m himself— yet with humility and a willingness to 
accept, the opinions and views of others 

These are the benchmarks by which a real dairy cattleman is 
rated 
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Comparative judging 
should be made a teaching forum 


Broadly speaking and from a they a’reTirpt^sent 

usually evaluated in one of two ways. individual, as in 

at once and thus compared with ° hTome standard or mental 
herd classification, may be compared w tive judging and 

concept. The former is characterized as comparative juagi 

is used extensively; 

+ fairs in parish or regional 

1. In the major show ring, at local lairs, p 

breed shows, etc, 

2. In judging contests. 

3. As a teaching device. 

4. In buying animals, especially at pu ic a 

5. To some degree in culling animals rom 

In all these instances, one animal is ‘^“’^Pthe'Danish system of 
one group with another group, as is on hen they are 

judging. All of the animals are present togetner w 

evaluated. 

The Show Ring a Forum for the Study of Conformation 
The show ring is ® '“"S-establkhed and well-rec^^^ 

lor comparing animals. Its successiul n y 
65 
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and especially its most recent development in the parish or region 
as a breed show attest to its popularity and worth. Its value lies 
primarily in these characteristics: 

1. It provides an occasion for animals to be compared and rated 
in terms of other similar individuals, 

2. It gives breeders an opportunity to compare their animals with 
others, and thus to determine how effectively their own herd mem- 
bers survive the placings of an impartial judge and the weight of 
public opinion. 

3. It provides a forum for the exchange of ideas and encourages 
the formation of new opinions or concepts. 

4. It is a form of advertising and directs attention to a deserving 
animal or a good herd. 

5. In the larger shows, it extends the market for surplus stock 
with a relatively low selling expense. 

6. For the visitors and spectators it sets standards of excellence 
and tends to inspire breeders to improve their own dairy cattle. 

Educationally and as an agency for cattle improvement perhaps 
the smaller shows, particularly the parish and regional breed shows 
and 4-H Club shows, exert the greatest influence. In such shows 
the judges, are required to give the reasons for their placings, and 
these are usually listened to with close attention. Because of this, 
it is extremely important that the judge be competent and that his 
reasons be audible, correct, and lucid. For it is at such shows that 
concepts are molded and opinions formed. Persons who attend 
these shows return home impressed, believing what they have seen 
and heard. 

Judging Contests Provide o Worth-While Experience 

Aside from the discipline of the contest itself, the most gain to 
a team or a student is made during the rather long training period 
preceding the contest During this penod, a capable coach who 
understands his job not only improves the judging ability of his 
team members but also by his intimate contacts exerts a tremen- 
dous influence upon their personal development. 

In the conduct of a judging contest, two items should be strongly 
emphasized. First, it is very important that the cattle should be 
of a standard of quahty that makes the judging meaningful. There 
is very little to be gained in placing substandard animals, and the 
most capable judges are put at a distinct disadvantage when such 
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animals are presented to them. The second 

animals in a ring be carefully selected as to development age 

breed, and stage of lactation. The placing should be 

defended by well-chosen reasons. If these attributes are present 

then the contest should: 

1. Heighten the student’s ability to observe and evaluate the 

characteristics of an animal. . vor-ntmirine 

2. Enhance his concept of type, and assist him in recognising 

correct conformation in a dairy animal. ovahiatine 

3. Quicken the student’s response n 

the good and bad points of an animal and in making p P 

cisions about them. . i. imnrove 

4. Broaden his experiences in working with an under the 

his ability to explain and support his placmgs whi 

o, hi. by 

of new people under circumstances not ordinan y p 
that otherwise would not be possible. and effec- 

6. Aid the student in rationalising more thoroughly en 
tively on any set of values or experiences encountered later 
contacts with society. 

Comparative Judging Used as a Teaching Device 

Of the various ways m which we employ the 
knowledge, the use of sight or vision is proba y lends itself 
of people ihe most effective. Comparative J^^^n^eiTent 
readily to visual education. A group of anima P . , jg 

material to illustrate and emphasize certain c a 
possible, for example, to move animals before “fdtot 

is small, to go from knimal to animal, thus ^.hosen 

comparison obvious differences. If the anima emphasized 

to illustrate certain points, and the differences 
are sufficient to be recognizable by an mdring to 

by this method, rapid progress can he made m teach g 3 gi 
a class. 

Difficulties Encountered in Judging Comparatively 

It is not always possible, even in a large Hemon- 

find animals that possess the qualities ^^ilabTe to 

^trated. If one really good animal of each breed is available 
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serve as the standard of excellence and to provide a visual criterion, 
the basic elements of conformation can be successfully presented. 
Well-chosen photographs of animals and parts of animals can be 
extremely helpful in providing supplemental material, and even in 
establishing a concept of a good sound dairy animal. 


The Classreem a Judging Forum 

Students learn most effectively if the classroom is used as a 
forum. Originally the word “forum” referred to a place, a meet- 
ing place where ideas were presented, attack, and defended. More 
recently the word has taken on a broader meaning and refers to an 
exchange of ideas, an opportunity to ask and answer questions: in 
essence a place to learn. 

An exercise in comparative judging provides an excellent medium 
for taking advantage of this newer forum concept. A comparative 
judging exercise loses so much of its academic value if it is con- 
ducted merely as a means of ranking four or more animals. If it is 
used only as such, the student merely places the animals, possibly 
writes a set of reasons for his selection, and turns in his paper. 
The instructor then places the ring, and the student only know’s 
whether he did or did not agree with his instructor. S^ner or 
later the student learns what the instructor likes or dislikes and 
ultimately passes the course. But the question is: Did he or did 
he not really learn much about the characteristics of a dairy cow? 

Suppose, on the other hand, W’e do use comparative judging as a 
forum to learn about the qualities of dairy cattle. With this ap- 
proach, we consider the function of the cow’, and how her physical 
form relates to and carries out that function. How should a dairy 
cow be built to perform her task? What are functional strengths 
and weaknesses, and how' do they manifest themselves In the living 
animal? Are defects necessarily of the same significance or impor- 
tance? What constitutes a serious functional weakness? How are 
such physical defects related to the dairy function? 

With this approach, rings or groups of animals are chosen that 
portray certain w eaknesses These animals are then studied com- 
paratively, and their weakness evaluated as to degree. In fact, 
they might even be ranked according to the seriousness of the 
weakness. It is well, in the earlier sessions, to ha%'e an animal for 
comparison that does not possess the weakness In this manner, 
each defective animal may be directly compared with the normal 
one, and the seriousness of the weakness may be thoroughly 
discussed. 
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In this type of study, there is and 

the issue is clear-cut and specific. This same impor- 

the same procedure may be followed unti , on ^ ’ seoarately 

tant phy^cal characteristics of an “f/Jeat 

considered. In this way, the student of physica durability 

deal about defects, and how they affect the function and durability 

“^TteTeJares the student for the next ^‘"P 

which consists of comparing the significance o ™ ^ weak- 

problem at this stage is to be able to 

nesses, and to decide which of two weaknes ( i_„„ived in the 

serious. It is not the individual defect now a :~ai is least 

decision. It is not even a question of deciding w j g„inial 

affected by a defect. It has become a question f 

among those considered, all strengths and wea n , jj^gthe 

into account, is the most desirable. It is a problem of comparing tn 

entire animal with other animals. imnortant to 

In the earlier stages of this exercise, it is “dg® 

have the rings easily placeable. If a student ^ ^ jg^cg in his 

evaluates such rings correctly, then he gains . j^j,g experi- 

abmty, and is ready to begin his thorough ^ j„uch 

ences. At this stage, a proper placing of the 
of a determinant of the student’s ability as are his reason 
ing the decision, and given by him in suppor o i 


Preparing and Giving Oral and Writien Reasons 

One of the major weaknesses of college fjjg,. jg that 

cited more frequently by their employed than any^oAer, is^^^^_ 
they lack the ability to communicate them i „„ gon there- 

ful attention to the preparation and giving o r^^ d’evelop- 

fore, perform a dual and extra function. (1) clearly, 

ing the student so that he can j ujc instructor, 

concisely, and accurately. (2) « 00 ^^. and 
"-Titten reasons should improve a student s » 

sentence structure in written communication. 

Oral Reasons. Approximately 90 per “[^P t”” addr^essing 

communication is oral. It is, therefore, i P ijj.as effec- 

a person or an audience to enunciate clear y, P addressed 
Lively, and create a favorable impression. If P and atti- 

present, the quality of voice, as well as the °PP“ ((.gtion. 
‘ode of the speaker, Lcome a part of effective communication. 
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In any communication, ideas and their organization are impor- 
tant. If reasons for placing a ring are given orally, accurate state- 
ments and a logical sequence of ideas aid materially in presenting 
an effective set of reasons. These are suggestions on how to give 
an effective set of oral reasons in a judging contest: 

1. Dress in clothes that are neat, look well on you, and give you 
a feeling of confidence. 

2. Be dignified; stand erect but naturally. Establish if you can 
the feeling and appearance of confidence without creating the im- 
pression of arrogance or conceit. 

3. Be earnest, but speak rather slowly and distinctly at first, and 
with more enthusiasm as you proceed with your reasons. 

4. Try to phrase your statements in terms that a real cow man 
would understand and appreciate. 

5. When preparing for a contest, learn to visualize each ring of 
animals so that you can recall in considerable detail the character- 
istics of each animal. 

6. During your training period, memorize several good sets of 
reasons, and practice giving them before a mirror. Do this over 
and over again. 

7. When in a contest, quickly formulate the best set of reasons 
you can on each required ring, and then use every minute you have 
available before giving that set of reasons to go over it, smooth it 
up, and thus be able to present it more effectively. 

8. After the contest is over, relax with the feeling that you have 
done the very best that you could. 

WriHen reasons. Perhaps there is no better way to deal with the 
problem of preparing and writing reasons than to set up a situa- 
tion and de^ with it. Figures 8.1 through 8 4 show three views of 
four different animals. These animals are identified as l, 2, 3, and 
4. They provide a ring of four mature cows. The first approach 
to this judging problem is to make a concise analysis of the rela- 
tive strengths and weaknesses of each animal. From this analysis, 
a decision of the placing must be made. 

In this particular ring, the analysis should bring out these 
strengths and weaknesses of each animal, and in turn they might 
be expressed m this manner. 

I Cow 4 (Fig 8 4) app«or» »o b« Ihe moit deJiroWe oi well o* fhe mojt competent 
cow m this ring because 

1 She possesses excellent dairy qwofities with easily the best mommory system 
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2. She IS much superior to cows 2 and 3 in type ond smoothness ond excels 1 in 
dairy qualities and scale. 

3. She has excellent balance and symmetry and has fewer defects than any 
other cow in the ring. 

II. Cow 1 (Fig. 8.1) is my second choice because: 

1. She is smoother and more copocious than either 2 or 3. 

2. She is also appreciably deeper in chest and body than either 2 or 3, 
especially 3. 

3. She excels 3 in udder and concedes somewhat to 2 in rear udder and udder 
texture. 

4. She concedes some, but not o great deal, to 2 in dairy qualities, 

III. Cow 2 (Fig. 8.2) rates the third position by virtue of: 

1. A mammary system that is larger, more level, and stronger in rear attachment 
than that of 3. 

2. Superior quality and dairy character. 

3. A more milky appearance. 

IV. Cow 3 (Fig 8.3) is the least destroble cow in the ring becouse: 

1. She is inferior to all the other cows in mommary system. 

2. She shows less general quality ond dairy tendency than the other cows. 

3. She is the (east desirable animal in the ring in conformation and breed type. 

Having made this basic analysis of the differences between the 
cows in the ring and arrived at a placing, one’s next step is to for- 
mulate a set of reasons to amplify, explain, and defend the placing. 
The following reasons are presented as a sample for students to use 
and improve upon. 


A Svggesied Sei of Keasom for Piosirtg Jhh fling 

My placing of the ring is 4-- 1-2-3. four is preferred to 1 because she is superior 
in udder and veining, larger and more capacious in barrel, and excels in evidence of 
mitkiness. 

The udder of 4 is attached higher and wider in the rear, has superior texture, and 
distinctly more surface veins. Furthermore, her milk veins are larger, and, since her 
udder has greater depth and width, it excels in capacity. The cow herself is larger, 
with greater stretch and length of body. She has a longer, more dairy-like looking 
neck. She is more open ribbed, thinner in the thighs, broader across the rump, and 
possesses more over-oil dairy quality and capacity. In analyzing these two cows, it 
should be mentioned that 1 is somewhat superior to 4 in set of legs, cleanness at the 
hocks, and perhaps m quality and firmness of bone. She also stands strolghfer on 
her pasterns. 

One is chosen over 2 os she has more depth ond capocity, is much smoother over 
the topline ond rump, and stands straighter on her legs. She is also a broader, stronger 
cow than 2. One gets her superiority in copacity by being deeper and fuller in chest, 
stronger in spring of rib, especially fore rib, and by having a greater width between 
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the hooks and through the thurls Furthermorey I is much straighter and smoother in 
fopline more level and wider in Join, higher ond wider of the pins with a flofter romp 
and smoother fail setting She olso possesses more substance in bone and stands 
stroighter on well set legs True, I is not as dairy like os 2, and ? concedes m height 
and w dth of rear udder and in udder texture 

Two surpasses 3 becouse she has more breed character, general quality, and style 
She excells also in shape and capocity of udder as well as in evidence of production 
The udder of 2 is larger, more shopely, vnth well developed fore quarters that are 
f rmly attached She also has a brooder stronger ottached reor udder The network 
of surface veins and appearance of good texture give the udder a highly productive 
look Furthermore, 2 is deeper and fuller at the elbows with a superior spr ng of rib 
Her body ts somewhot deeper especially tn rear flank She is more olert ond ap- 
pears to be o stranger, more active cow 

Perhaps 3 hos less to commend her than any other cow in the ring Her general 
relotive lack of quality and copac ly, coupled with only q slightly better than average 
udder and veins places her in lost position Although this cow is placed last in this 
ring it is not to imply she is so defcient that, compored to the average cow, she may 
not still have many points to commend her She would be occeptable m olmost any 
herd 

In comparative judging, there is also the advantage of repeata 
bility Not only is it possible to compare nng after nng, with em- 
phasis on the same defects, but the judging weaknesses of the stu- 
dents themselves may be similarly dealt with In short, rings may 
be frequently presented that stress those weaknesses concerning 
which students have shown a poor judging record Unfortunately, 
many college herds do not provide proper matenal for such repeat 
classes In such cases, nearby breeder herds may provide the 
answer 

Comparisons on Asset in Buying and Culling 

When buying animals, auction sales, especially dispersal sales, 
provide a splendid opportunity for companng animals At such 
times, selection should be somewhat predictive and should take 
into account the future prospects of the animal Stage of lacta- 
tion, condition of flesh, except as it foretells health and feeding 
capacity, bloom, etc , are less important here than they are in the 
show nng It is the future of the animal that you are buying, and 
its potential is what you are endeavonng to forecast The oppor- 
tunity to compare animals under such conditions is distinctly help- 
ful in making wise choices of the animals that are to be added to a 
herd Chapter 20 deals with the subject of forecasting future pros- 
pects m an animal 
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Many factors must be taken into account in deciding which ani> 
mals are to be sold from the herd. When the decision is not based 
upon health, sterility, or productive capacity, it becomes more a 
problem of desirability in the herd. Such decisions are then based 
upon a comparison between the strengths and weaknesses of indi- 
vidual animals. In making such choices, weaknesses with a high 
degree of heritability are more significant than defects of manage- 
ment origin. Bad feet and legs are more objectionable, for exam- 
ple, than a capped hip, lost switch, or a light quarter of an udder. 

As the herd becomes uniformally better, culling becomes of less 
importance in herd management. Some herds, but not many, be- 
come so generally and uniformally desirable that the problem is 
merely a matter of reducing herd members. In such cases, no ani- 
mals are really culled; they are merely sold to other breeders in 
order to reduce the herd size to the desirable number of animals. 
The decision of which animal to sell in herds of this type is based 
upon many factors. Among them are these: (1) perpetuation of 
desirable families, (2) conforming to a particular type concept, 
(3) emphasizing certain qualities such as longevity, (4) putting em- 
phasis upon certain blood lines, etc. Ownmg a herd of this quality 
puts a breeder in an enviable position, but, unfortunately, only a 
few breeders ever attain so high a standard. 



chapter ^ 


The basic qualib'es 
of 

a good dairy cow 


T here are three basic characteristics that a good dairy cow should 
possess. They are interacting, and the interplay between them 
determines the value of a dairy animal. They are bo important in 
judging and selecting dairy cattle that each merits a separate 
chapter. Simply stated, they are lactation drive, feed intake 
capacity, and the mammary system. Usually, but not always, if 
one is clearly present, especially lactation drive, the others are 
adequately represented also. But it requires the complementary 
effect of all three working together to achieve the most desired 
function in the dairy cow. However, the best procedure to follow 
in understanding and evaluating each characteristics is to study it 
separately. 


Lactation Drive Genetic In Origin 

The physiological urge in the dairy cow to produce large yields 
of milk and solids is genetic in origin. That is, a cow inherits the 
quality from her parents. Circumstances may prevent the full ex* 
pression of the character, and this may happen in several different 
ways, but the potential will, if inherited, be present. If it is pres- 
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ent but not fully displayed, a change in circumstances usually re- 
flected in better management permits a fuller expression of the 
character. 

More specifically, what is lactation drive and how is it identified 
and evaluated in judging a cow? In Chapter 4 the term was de- 
fined, and its correlation to form changes mentioned. In many 
books on judging, this character is called dairy temperament, dairy 
tendency, the appearance of milkiness, or simply dairy-like quality. 
The character is not in itself the amount of milk a cow produces or 
is capable of producing. 

Milk Yield is the Product of Lacfation Drive 

and Herd Opportunity 

Milk is the product of a dairy cow that measures her response 
to herd opportunity. Change the opportunity, and the response 
is different; change the lactation drive and the response is also dif- 
ferent. In other words, improve management, and production in- 
creases; improve the potential of the cow, and production is very 
likely to be improved. From a judging and selection point of view, 
the visible characteristics of the animal that portray or forecast (in 
the calf or heifer) the presence or absence of lactation drive or milki- 
ness are somewhat more elusive and less easily observed than those 
that are identified with capacity or udder. Lactation drive reacts 
on type or conformation in two dimensions: namely, in those char- 
acteristics that involve appearance, and in those that are related 
to attitude or temperament. 


Doiry Form and Quality or Refinement 

Unhappily, quality or refinement in an animal is not easy to de- 
fine or evaluate. It probably has some correlation, but not much, 
to smallness or lack of size. The smaller breeds, especially the Jer- 
sey, are recognized as possessing dairy form to a greater degree than 
the large breeds. It is difficult to assign any numerical value to it 
and therefore it is equally difficult to provide proof that quality or 
refinement is correlated to yield. 

Perhaps the best place to determine quality in an animal is in 
the head, neck, and shoulder region of the body. An animal with 
breed character and quality shows a degree of refinement in the 
features of the face, prominence and clearness of eye, fineness of 
hair, thinness and length of neck that ore not displayed by the 
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average cow. Figures 9.1 and 9.2 compare two Guernsey heads. 
Note the differences between the two in the respects mentioned. 
Not only do the cows differ in quality and refinement but also in 
strength and alertness. Figure 9.1 displays a much more desirable 
head and neck than is observed in Figure 9.2. The legends under 
each figure gives a more complete description of the characteristics 
to be noted in the photographs. 

General Appearance and Dairy Form 

It is rather difficult to manage a good dairj' cow, that is, one that 
has a pronounced lactation drive, so badly that she does not dis- 
play her dairy qualities. In general appearance, she show’s alert- 
ness, quality of bone, hair, an adequate mammary system with an 
udder of good texture, and is without excess flesh or patchiness 
when in lactation. Figures 9,3 and 9.4 show the contrast in gen- 
eral appearance between two coivs of the same breed: one displays 
the qualities possessed by a cow' with a highly desirable dairy 
tendency, and the other lacks those qualities. Note carefully the 
legend under each figure. 

Laetariofl Drive and Confermcfion Structure 

Conformation structure is more difficult to analyze, and it is 
basically more important in judging than general appearance. 
General appearance is evaluated more superficially, at first glance 
as it w ere. Does the animal impress you favorably or unfavorably? 
Are her lines smooth, symmetrical, and pleasing, or are they irregu- 
lar and tend to offend your concept of desirable dairy form? These 
are the questions you ask about general appearance, but, as you 
analyze conformation structure, you ask more penetrating questions. 

Does this cow, if I stop to analyze her critically, really possess 
lactation drive? Does she ^ve the appearance of an animal that 
has worked hard at the business of milk production? Does she 
possess the conformation required in a durable cow that will last 
for many lactations? Basically, what are her strengths and her 
weaknesses? How will they affect her value in the herd. Thus we 
inquire into the basic make-up of the animal, into her conforma- 
tion structure. 

Again we turn to a picture portrayal to emphasize these char- 
acters and to distinguish between that which is desirable and that 
which IS less acceptable. Figures 9.5 and 9.6 provide this oppor- 
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Fig. 9.1 This is the head of 
Tullis Farms Peerless Onita 
chosen by the type committee 
of the Guernsey breed as 
highly desirable. It is an ex- 
cellent Guernsey head. It 
possesses strength, alertness, 
breed type, and splendid 
quality. Note the large bright 
eye, the open nostril, strong 
muzzle, and good dish be- 
tween the eyes. 



Fig. 9.2 Controst the head 
and neck of this cow with 
thot of Fig. 9.1. This head 
lacks quality, breed character, 
strength, and alertness. The 
head and neck tend to por- 
troy the kind of cow better 
than any other part of the 
onolomy. 
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Fg 9 3 Th s Jersey cow possesses good do ry chorocter and shows ev dence of high 
product ve copooty She has good depth of body ond o h ghiy capoc ous udder and 
mommory system Eoch loetof on she produced 200 to 250 lb more buMerfot fbon 
the cow shown in Fig 9 4 



F g 9 4 Th 5 cow IS smooth and hos qo te good Jersey type However she locks 
morkedly in do ry quol t es ond lactol on d ve Her udder s smoll and of poor fex 
ture She is olso somewhat def cienf in body capaaty 
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tunity for comparison. The first cow, in a hurried analysis, is 
pleasing to look at, but she lacks the real capacity and value of the 
second cow shown in Figure 9.6. 


Lactation Drive, Alertness, Activity, and Appetite 

A cow ordinarily consumes TDN somewhat in proportion to 
need. If she is milking hea\nly and, therefore, utilizing a large 
proportion of the nutrients that she consumes in her milk, she 
is more eager to graze and eats her feed with apparent relish. 
Since the yield of milk is, in considerable measure, determined by 
inherited lactation drive, to that extent alertness, eagerness to con- 
sume feed, etc., are associated with lactation activity. 

Before a very prominent Holstein-Friesian breeder, Mr. Peter 
Small, purchased a cow or bought her son, he watched the cow con- 
sume her feed and graze. He counted the bites she took per min- 
ute when grazing, noted the speed with which she chewed her cud 
when resting, and, in short, attempted to evaluate her alertness, 
activity, and nervous temperament. Sluggish, lazy cows are seldom 
profitable units in the herd. The best cows are alert and energetic. 
The attitude of a cow is a good point to keep in mind when choos- 
ing animals to retain or add to the herd. Figures 9.7 and 9 8 com- 
pare two cows that illustrate this difference. The cow illustrated 
in Figure 9.8 provides a very good example of alertness and vitality. 
Study the legends under each picture. 


Condition Not Necessarily Negatively Correlated 
to Lactation Drive 

The fact that a milking cow is in high condition, even quite fat, 
does not necessarily indicate that she lacks dairy qualities. Nor 
does the opposite situation, extreme thinness, to a point that the 
ribs and vertebral processes are quite prominent and the muscles 
are clearly defined below the skin, indicate that the cow has ex- 
treme dairy tendencies. Many mistakes are made in evaluating 
dairy cows by adhering to these nonvalid assumptions 

The problem of the judge is to determine whether the high con- 
dition is due to an inherited tendency to convert TDN into body 
fat, which IS, of course, a lack of dairy tendency, or to a good ap- 
petite. Eagerness to eat is an excellent quality in a cow, and high 
condition when the animal is dry or near dry is usually an asset. 
Such a cow may, however, become somewhat thin in flesh when 
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F,g 9 7 Th,> cow locks olertncss Hor eye .s “"V rs ufo sh cow Her 

size, excellent depth, and sofflcent odder copocty, I' ° 38 2 1^ 

h,ghest record mode when she wos 3 yeors ond d months ol oge wos 12,138 

milk and 383 0 lb fot, 3X, 305 doys 



Fig 9 8 Contrast Donloggin Anno with the cow inFig 9 7 * ! ond ho. 

almost 19 years old when this picture was taken, she is aled, octi.e and has ^ 
pee, once ot being a heooy p-odocing cow She tor she produced 25 527 lb m Ik 
ond 941 lb tat ot 1 1 years of age 3X milking 
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she is in heavy production. This, too, is a desirable quality, as it 
usually indicates that the cow has a high level of production and 
produces efficiently. 

It is when the cow is fat, because she lacks productive capadty, 
or thin, as a result of a frail constitution and lack of appetite or 
inability to consume sufficient feed, that the judging problem be- 
comes serious. It usually requires more than a superficial exam- 
ination of an animal to enable a person to make a proper decision 
when these situations exist. 

The most valid clues in resolving this problem are these; (1) Does 
the general appearance and conformation structure of the cow in- 
dicate that she is not likely to be a good milk producer? (2) Is the 
fiesh hard and laid on in patches, especially at the tail head and 
along the back? (3) Does the flesh seem recently deposited, and 
can it be moved about (shaken) easily when the palm of the hand 
is placed firmly upon the fiesh in the rump region between the 
hook and pinbone? (4) Is the cow moderately long and slender in 
neck, clean at the throat, and does her mammary system give the 
impression of being capable of secreting large amounts of milk? If 
the answer is no to the first two questions and yes to the last two, 
the cow probably possesses lactation drive and is a good producing 
cow. If, on the other hand, the answer is yes to the first two ques- 
tions, it is unlikely that the cow is capable of being a good producer 
of milk. 



chapter 10 

Body development 
and 

feed intake capacity 


Feed Intake Associated with Strength and Body Capacity 

It is the digestive system of the cow that ™ thyesponsi. 
bility for the ingestion, digestion, and absorp ’ „„ 

the mammary system that converts feed energy i digestive 

There is some positive correlation between e there 

system and the capacity of an animal 

is a positive relation between size of udder ymlds.^ Be^ 

yond the absolute size of the animal is the ma -veiehs less 

size of the various parts. For example, 

might possess a larger, more capacious barrel than her heavier 

'Trthfrmore, the manner in which the is puttogetto 

has a bearing upon both her capacity an “ra , j 

important points to consider in estimating the “ 

an animal After we have taken account of the 

of body size, we must, in judging, consider ^ ® ^ j 

conformation. In this we deal with the symme ry 

animal as well as the body dimensions. 
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Fig 10 3 This picture portrays a fra I cow with extreme loctotion drive but devoid of 
the physical assets for prov ding proper copac fy She was milk ng 65 lb daily when 
the pbotogroph wos taken but she has so depleted her physical system fhot the w II 
be unoble to hold thot level of production 
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Fig 10.2 This IS a front view of Maiesty's 

Ins. Moke note of her strong, well-pro- 
portioned head, and her extreme alertness 
coupled with rib spring, thus indicating the 
power to produce. 



Feed Intake Capacity and Body Development 

It has been pointed out in an 

tive correlation between an animal s a ^ y go„rce of nutn- 

Its over-all size. Since TDN from feed iS only somee o nu 
ents and energy available to the ammal, with size remaining 


Fig 10 4 Note the narrow, weak head of 

this cow She is extremely norrow and 
shallow throughout and locks rib spring 
Contrast this figure with thot of 10 2 
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same, that animal which converts the most feed energy into milk 
energy is the most efficient 

Studies have been made by Swett and others which shows that 
the size of the thoracic canty is positively correlated with the size 
of the organs contained withm it that is, the heart and lungs 
Likewise, there is a positive relationship between the size of the 
body cavity (barrel) and the size of the digestive organs that it 
houses Thus, a desirable cow is one with a strong, full chest and 
awell developed, capacious barrel ThatcowsdodifTenncapacity 
in these respects is well illustrated in the figures in this chapter 


Full, Well'Devetoped Chest end Strength with Durability 

Figure 10 I shows a cow with a well developed chest You will 
note that the chest of this cow is deep and w ell filled at the elbow-s 
Figure 10 2 shows the front view of this cow Again you mil note 
that the chest is broad, and the front legs are placed well apart, 
indicating good nb spring Contrast these two pictures with the 
animal shown m Figures 103 and lO 4 This is a frail cow, weak 
in chest, narrow in nb spnng. and lacking in niggedness Such a 
cow would not be expected to consume large amounts of feed, es 
pecially roughage, or to yield large amounts of milk for long penods 
of time 

As you look dowm over the back and withers of a cow that lacks 
strength and capacity, as shown in Figure 10 5, and compare her 
with another of the same breed that is well sprung, as shown in 
Figure 10 6, it is quite easy to distinguish between the weak and 
the strong, the undesirable and the desirable Bear m mmd that 
differences of this character occur in varying degrees and that a 
correct appraisal of the degree of weakness is important in cattle 
selection or judging 

Strength of chest, indicated by a good spring of nb and good 
depth through the heart, provides a clue to the vigor and dura 
bility of the animal Animals that display strength in this region 
of the body are usually more nigged eaters and continue to pro- 
duce effectively for a longer period than weak, frail animals do 
Animals mth poor constitutions that show a lack of chest develop- 
ment usually show more response to adverse conditions, do not do as 
well m loose housing are more likely to go off feed, and generally 
show more fluctuation in day to day production than strong vigor 
ous animals do 
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F,g 10 5 Th,s ^ 

chest Basically she is a frail cow ond definitely lac 


with durability 






» 


Fig 10 6 Contrast this cow with the one previously^shown^m ^ g 

extremely well filled in the crops ond ve^ „„ ^gged ond indicates that she 

her withers indicate dairy qyolities She app 
should hold up well 
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Fg 10 7 Penroys a strong doan-cut h«od shew ng exceller^t breed type You 
would expect e heod and neck o1 Ih s type to be found on o smooth cepoc ous cow 
show ng excellent quel ty Turn to Fig 10 9 



fg 10 8 Shows a much plo ner head o smaller less alert eye and far less breed 
type ftion thot observed nfg 107 Tuntofg 10 10 



Fig. 10.9 This is the cow that beiongs to the p'^^y^Show. ^ Note the 

This is Sybii Design Etto, grond chompion ot 'h® 
strength, symmetry, quality, and excellent udder o is 
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reosonably good cow of on eorlier period. 
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The Head Is Indicative of the Cow 

In speaking of the head and neck of the dairy cow, Professor 
Edwin S. Harnson* of Cornell University and Harden Farms be- 
gins his discussion with this sentence, “The head and neck of a 
dairy cow portrays her strength, breed character, and dairy quali- 
ties more strikingly than any other part of her anatomy.” 

The head is composed largely of bone with a very thin coating 
of flesh and muscle, and then over this is stretched quite tightly a 
covering of hide. Because of its composition, the head does not 
change so much with stage of lactation or when the animal is in 
high or thin flesh as do most other parts of the body. It thus be- 
comes a good indicator of what the animal actually is. For that 
reason the head and neck should be carefully studied in evaluating 
or judging the animal. 

A Strong Muzzle and Jaw Is Correlated to Strength of Animal 

Generally speaking, but not always, animals are consistent within 
themselves and between their parts. For example, if an animal is 
strong in head, more likely than not, it will be strong of chest and 
body. To that extent, certainly, the head tends to portray the 
animal to which it is attached. To expand thb idea further, if the 
head possesses breed character, the animal is hkely to display breed 
character; if the head shows quality and refinement, in all proba- 
bility the animal possesses quality and refinement; if the head is 
pleasing to the eye, the animal has good prospect of eye appeal. 

liCt us reveal more of this concept by using illustrations. Figure 
10.7 shows a very desirable head, whereas Figure 10 8 shows a 
coarse, weak, undesirable head. Figure 1 0.9 shows the entire animal 
attached to the head and neck shown in Figure 10.7. Note the 
consistency represented. Figure 10.10 similarly shows the entire 
animal of Figure 10.8 instead of the head and neck only. By this 
comparison, it should he easy to conclude that the head and neck 
are important parts to study, especially when adding an animal to 
a breeding herd 

Strength and Desirable Conformation the Essence of Durability 

The more lactations a good dairy cow lives to have, the more 
cheaply each pound of milk yielded during her lifetime will be pro- 

‘E.S Hamson, H A. Strohmeyer Jr. and J T Carpenter Dairy Catlle Judg 

ing. p 20, John Wiley S- Sons, New York, 1940 
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duced. Figure 10.11 shows this quality very effectively. 

more, under these circumstances, the longer she 
nroeenv she will have to perpetuate her qualities. These are two 
“^LtoLics to have in a cow. What physica I ch^^^^^^ 
tics of the animal are most likely to foreteU the presence of these 

“ Tcow must be constructed properly in order to 
implies that she must possess quality an , , ioints 

Strong, properly constructed skeleton, goo e and barrel 

free of coarsenL or puffiness, a well-developed chest and barreh 
and an udder, of course, that is tightly attached tej^e body and 
of good texture. Natural hazards, chance, and diseas p y^^ 
portant role in determining the life expectMcy ° u g 

^th strength and the desirable conformation indicated aboj^e are 
more likely to survive their environmental perils th 
favorably endowed. 

Functional Size and Capacity 

A student of dairy cattle should learn the ^P^^^^ed^with func- 
size. Absolute size or weight is not always co char- 

tional capacity. A large animal often lacks some ““ 

acteristic that is essential to functional v ’ inadequate 

large, strong, capacious cow may have a very smffil. 
mammary system. She may be wanting m ni “a 

cause of this, a smaller cow may be functionally more capacious. 
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It is for this reason that we state: “Other factors remaining the 
same,” the larger cows are more competent producers. 

Mostly, what we are trying to establish is the importance of bal- 
ance and proportionality in an animal. Capacity is achieved when 
all parts harmonize with each other: when strength of chest and 
body is accompanied by equally strong lactation drive, by an 
equally capacious mammary system, when the interaction between 
all parts of the animal is equal and mutual. 

A good guard in football is one ivbo has good size, plenty of 
strength, leg speed, courage, coordination, know-how, and great de- 
sire. It is the combination of these all functioning to full capacity 
that makes the guard outstanding. Similarly, it is full develop- 
ment of all her characteristics along with size that makes a cow 
highly desirable. 



chapter ^ ^ 


The mammary system; 
interplay of 
function and form 


The mammary system of the cow is a fn quantity , 

set. Its job in the good dairy cow is “Icable. The 

and the system responsible for its product! jg therefore 

so important to the cows should know as much 

or studies the characteristics of milKing c 

■'’utari-p'srd «. I. «;» 

mary system of the highly P™'*"'"*"'® ^ g^ngd in her feed to the 
an enormous amount of the energy obt i_„sps most of her 

energy of milk. Without this facility, the ^ able 

functional value. It is accordingly extremy ^ productive 

to identify the physical -.Ksecreting function for 

udder that can continue to perform its m udder when once 

five or more lactations. Since the function °f ' alities 

destroyed or partially destroyed is irreplacable, its lasting qu 

are extremely important. 

The Mammary System; Interplay between Function and Form 

The productive capacity of an udder ^;®™'er 'uni't volum^ 
>ts size but also by the rate of milk secretion per un 
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Thus we are not justified in concluding that a large udder is highly 
productive or that a small one is unproductive. There tends to 
be, from an over-ail functional point of view, an optimum relation 
between size and secretion rate in the mammary gland. Other fac- 
tors remaining the same, that udder is most desirable which is 
capable of secreting the largest amount of milk from the smallest 
mass of mammary tissue. 

Furthermore, there is a negative correlation between large size 
in an udder and durability. Large udders tend to contain a higher 
percentage of supporting tissue than medium-sized pliable udders 
do. At time of proliferation (making udder) just before calving, 
large poor-textured udders tend to grow very large, and because of 
their size and weight endanger their attachments and become an 
easy prey to injury. Few really large udders last out the normal 
productive lifetime of a cow. 

Shape of Udder as Related to Function 

Irrespective of size, the morphology or form of the udder is an 
important factor, both in the continued function of the gland, and 
in the satisfaction with which the cow can be mDked and managed. 
A medium-sized firmly attached udder with strong front, rear, and 
median supports, which is tucked up snugly between the legs and 
milks out well satisfies the basic requirements of a functioning 
udder. Figures 11,1 and 11.2 are photographs of the same udder 
before and after milking. These pictures were taken within 15 
minutes of each other, and 38.3 pounds of milk was removed from 
the udder between the taking of the two photographs. The texture 
of this udder is excellent, although the shape does not meet all of the 
requirements of the score card. Functionally, this is a highly sat- 
isfactory udder. 

Shape and Eye Appeal 

There is a high correlation between a functionally well-formed 
udder and one that also possesses eye appeal. The difference is 
usually levelness on the floor, length in relation to depth, general 
smoothness, and size and placement of teats. Figures 11.3 and 11.4 
show the side and rear view of the udder of Jane of Vernon, a 
Brown Swiss cow generally regarded to possess as nearly a perfect 
udder as any cow of that breed. Bear in mind that her udder com- 
bines both functional effectiveness and excellent eye appeal, as 
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Fg 113 Sdev ew of the udder of the B own Swisi cow Jone of Vernon Th $ is on 
excellent example of on almost perfect mommory lyslein Note the shape strength 
of ottochments v# not on teat s ze end pfocement 



Fg 114 Rear V ew of the some udder A4ahe spec ol note of the he ght and w dih 
of rear ottochment balance between the reo quorte s the pronounced crease be- 
tween the quarters end shape of reor teats 
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Fig 113 Side view of the udder of the Brown Swm cow Jone of Vernon Th s » on 
excellent exomple of on olmort perfect mommofy jyitem Note the shape strength 
of ottflchments ve not on teot s ze ond placement 



114 Rem v ew of the lame odder MoRe ipecial note of the he ght ond w dth 
rfreor oltoehment bolonce between the rear noarter. the pronooneed ereowt be 
tween the qootter. ond .hope of rent leoti 
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most really good udders are expected to do. If you will study this 
udder, you will note that it has strong attachments in all dimen- 
sions. It has capacity and symmetry without undue size. There 
is every evidence of a strong median support because the teats 
hang plumb, and the rear udder shows a well-defined crease from 
the top down to well between the teats. Few udders that produce 
well will hold their median support unless they possess this well- 
defined crease between the two halves of the udder. 

Mammary Tissue Structure and Texture 

The interior of a lactating udder is highly vascular. There is, of 
course, the arterial system responsible for getting the ingredients 
for the making of the milk into the udder as well as preserving the 
health of the gland. The venous system removes the blood and 
carries away the excess of milk-making materials not used at the 
time and also the waste products resulting from the milk-making 
process and in the functioning of the tissues. The circulatory sys- 
tem of the udder must have adequate capacity because it has been 
estimated by Shaw and Petersen* that as much as 387 volumes of 
blood flow through the udder to produce one volume of milk. 
Furthermore, in a highly productive udder of good texture, there 
is an extremely intricate and complicated milk-secreting and milk- 
removal mechanism. Figures 11.5a and b shows the interior of an 
udder excellent in shape that was yielding somewhat more than 40 
pounds of milk daily when the cow was slaughtered. The photo- 
graphs in this figure was obtained by the vinyl acetate infiltration 
process.* 

This process was developed by the author and provides an ex- 
cellent method for demonstrating the milk-holding and removal 
mechanism of the cow's udder. Actually what you see in the pho- 
tograph is the solid vinyl acetate material which was injected 
through the teat canals into the udder as a liquid after the gland 
has been removed from the cow at time of slaughter. The tissues 
have all been digested away, leaving only the vinyl acetate. Study 
carefully the legend under the picture. This clearly demonstrates 
the highly vascular, spongy nature of an udder. After milking and 
before injection, this udder was extremely soft and pliable to the 
touch, indicating good texture. 

' Shaw and Petersen, J Dairy Sci , 77. 7-16, 1939 

* Described in the textbook. Dairy Cattle, pp 27ft-287, by Yapp and Nevens, John 
Wilcj S. Sons, New York, 1955 
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Fig 1 1 5o Thu u a photograph of the intenor of o cow* udder Wbof you ore see- 
ing IS the top of the odder or thot portion neoresi to the body of the cow The front 
of the odder Is ot the top of the picture On the nght side of the udder the front end 
reor quarters were in|ected with different colors of vinyl acetate The lorge extemol 
pudic artery on the left side is shown m a different color In this case oil the tissue 
hod been d gested owoy by concentroted hydrochloric o«d 


The Milk Veins ond Veintng on Ihe Udder 

That there is a great flow of blood through the mammary system 
of a heavy-yieldmg dairy cow has already been discussed Naturally 
this blood must be forced into the udder by the heart and artenes 
and then removed from the udder by the venous system The 
arterial system is deeply imbedded and well protected by tissue 
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Fig 1 1 5b in this figure a small section of the vinyl ocetote material is enlarged It 
shov/s more cleorly the minute structure of the udder and hovr vinyl ocetote penetrates 
to the extreme ends of the milk duct system 


and thus externally invisible, whereas the venous system is to a 
considerable extent external and visible. It is this latter system 
that we usually allude to in judging. 

The mi3k veins or network of veins constitute the large, the most 
conspicious part of the external venous system. They leave the 
udder at or near the most forward portion of the front quarters on 
each side of the body and extend to a point or points well forward 
on the abdomen of the cow. They enter the body through an 
opening or openings called milk wells. Figure 11.6 shows a well- 
developed set of milk veins. 

In judging or estimating the production of the cow, of what value 
are the milk veins? This is a common question. In answer, it is 
well to state that the largest and most well-developed milk veins 
are found among the older cows. It might then be stated that, if 
they do have value in judging at all, their presence provides evi- 
dence that the cow has produced well and that the external venous 
system has been important in the removal of blood from this par- 
ticular udder. The external venous system is not, however, the only 
means of getting blood from the udder to the heart. There are two 




Fig 116 This illustration shows the well developed ond highly des roble system of 
milk veins of III ni 0 ceonet Ormsby Kay Ve ns of this s xe indicate ihot a lorge 
omount of blood con circulate ond hos circuloled through this udder 


internal veins that hkemse perform this function Graves* tied off 
the external milk veins of a cow and observed the effect upon yield 
He found that, at the level of production of the cow under obser 
vation, the milk yield was not reduced by the procedure The 
world’s record cow, Ilhni Nellie, had one of her milk veins com 
pletely severed, m a trucking accident, at the point where it entered 
the body It was ligated near the udder, and during the penod of 
recovery, some three weeks, the yield of imik in that half of the 
udder was not reduced in comparison with the normal half 

What we are saying, in essence, is that a well developed external 
venous system is indicative of productive ability, but what we 
should not assume is that the absence of a well developed system, 
especially in the young cow, is necessarily evidence of low produc 
tion A goodly number of higdi yielding cows have not possessed a 
highly developed external system of milk veins There are other 
characteristics of the mammary system that are more trustworthy 
evidences of productive capaaty than milk veins 

•B B Graves An Expenment with Milk \ein5 Hoard s Dairyman 57 687 717 
1916 
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Many dairymen associate the conspicious network of small veins 
on the outside of the udder found on some cows as assurance of 
good texture within the udder. It is probable that, in the majority 
of cases, this is true, but there are many exceptions. Quite often 
relatively large and very shapely udders displaying excellent ex- 
ternal udder veins are what we call meaty udders. Such udders 
often are very hard and nonyielding to the touch, and the cows that 
possess them are seldom high-producing animals. Udders of this 
character are “foolers,” but they can readily be detected by pal- 
pating the udder, that is, by examining it by feel or touch. 


Some Examples of Highly Desirable Udders 

It is beneficial, in forming a concept of the form and appearance 
of a desirable mammary system, to view as many desirable udders 
as possible. Figures 11.7 and 11.8 provide an excellent example of 
a good Jersey udder before and after milking. You will note (1) 
that this udder is strongly attached to the body front and rear, 
(2) that the teats have good size and shape and hang plumb, (3) 
that the udder has length without too much depth and extends 
well back between the hind legs. Observe also in Figure 11.8 that, 
after milking, the udder shrinks or becomes smaller in all dimen- 
sions except depth, but that it still retains a desirable form. 

A somewhat different aspect of a highly desirable udder is well 
illustrated by the udder of the cow Erindale Dunloggin Anna. 
Figure 11.9 is produced from a photograph of the cow made when 
she was approximately eight years old. It shows her to possess an 
udder of excellent shape and texture that some might criticize be- 
cause of its lack of size and capacity. Yet that is not a valid criti- 
cism since "Anna,” calving at eight years and three months of age 
produced, on 3X, 25,799 pounds milk and 1076 pounds butter- 
fat. To follow the progress of this cow further, we have Figure 
11.10 which shows her udder when the cow was almost 14 years 
old at which time she produced 33,198 pounds milk and 1487 
pounds butterfat. This was the second highest butterfat record of 
the breed when made. It is interesting to note that the udder of 
that advanced age still remains firm and strong in its attachments 
and that it is excellent in form. This cow and others like her pro- 
vide con\nncing proof of the point made earlier in this chapter: 
namely, that a desirable udder is one that is capable of secreting a 
large volume of milk from a small mass of mammary tissue. 

To complete the story of “Anna” and to explain in part why she 
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has proven SO competent and durable, let us add Figure 11.11. This 
figure show's the udder of the dam of “Anna,” and this picture was 
taken when the cow was almost 19 years of age. This udder has 
endured the hazards of more than a dozen lactations, and yet it 
still retains its full functional capacity and has a highly desirable 
form. 

The mammary system of the cow ABC Shamrock Mildred is 
shown in Figure 11.12. This picture was taken in the arena at the 
1954 International Dairy Show just after “Mildred” received the 
grand championship award. This udder provides an excellent ex- 
ample of symmetry, desirable form, and smoothness with good size, 
but it does not display the evidence of productiveness that is shown 
by the udders previously presented in Figures 11.3, 11.9, 11.10, and 
11 . 11 . 

The Mammary System in the Lactation Cycle 

The stages in the life cycle of a cow’ follow this developmental 
pattern; (1) birth, (2) growth, (3) puberty, (4) conception, (5) ges- 
tation, (6) parturition, and (7) lactation. The last four of these are 
repeated with each new lactation. In completing this lactation 
cycle, the udder goes through certain rather marked changes Two 
of these changes are important to the cattle breeder and the judge. 
Figures 11.13 and 11.14 show the side and rear views of a dry 
udder, in a young cow, that possesses the characteristics common 
to a good nonlactating udder. The attachments are firm, showing 
no evidence of breaking away. The teats are well placed on the 
udder, uniform in size, and of proper shape. The udder is fully 
collapsed and shows excellent texture. The udder is level on the 
floor and has adequate length. The rear attachment is high and 
wide, the folds of skin indicate capacity, and the crease between 
the rear teats, together with the tendency of the teats to hang 
straight downward from the center of the r^naxter, indicates a 
strong median or central support. In short, the evidence is all 
favorable that this udder will be highly desirable when in heavy 
lactation. Figures 11.15 and 11.16 enable us to check our appraisal 
of the dry udder, for they are pictures of the same cow in heavy 
flow of milk as was shown m Figures 13.13 and 11.14 when she was 
dry. You will note how closely this milking udder resembles those 
of other cows presented earber in this chapter. Carefully note the 
legends under each of the last four figures. 

Now that we have become familiar with the characteristics of a 



Fig 117 This is the udder of the Jersey cow. Pinnacle X Bosil Teffio, before milking 
This udder possesses excellent form and superior texture The teots ore well placed 
on the udder, hong plumb, ond ore of desiroble sue 

desirable mammary system, perhaps it is the proper time to study 
the nature of udder defects. These might be divided into two large 
groups: (1) those that are largely hereditary in ongm, and (2) those 
that are the result of natural hazards, management, or mismanage- 
ment. The nature of udder defects are such that animals with in- 
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F g 1 1 9 Th i IS udder of the Hohle n eow Sr ndale Punhggtfr Anna when fhe 
was 8 years eld Th s udder comb nes excellerti shope er>d splend d texture yet is 
relatively small Udders e( th s type are held snugly to the body ore I ttle subject to 
injury and they possess lost ng quel t es 



Fig 11 10 Anno s udder 6 yeors lofer (at 14 years) Note thot rt has retarred 
Its shope and soundness but is more capac ous Th s cow and others I Ice her teoehes 
o lesson m udders thot should not be forgotten 
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Fig n n This IS <he odder of Me dam of Anno, Dun)oggm Dychess Anno, when 
she was 19 years old Durability is illustrated m the udders of these two cows 






Fig 11 12 This Is the udder of ABC Shamrock Mildred |usl after she was made 
grond chompion Holstein cow ct the 1954 Intemationol Dairy Show This udder bos 
excellent symmetry and smoothness It does not show quite the evidence of produc 
lion diiployed In the previous udder ond should be somewhat higher m its reor 
oUochment 
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Fig 11 14 This IS a rear view 
of the udder shown in Fig 11 13 
The attachment is wide and high, 
the rear teats point toward each 
other and there is a good crease 
between the two rear quarters 
These ore good qualities in a 
dry udder 



Fig 11 16 Rear view of the 
odder shown in Fig 1114 (two 
lactations later) Observe that 
when full of milk, the rear teats 
are well aport and hong perfectly 
straight These four figures illus 
trate that good dry udders are 
usuolly small and tucked up 
closely to the body 
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herited weaknesses react more quickly and more completely to 
injury, disease, or mismanagement than normal animals do. Conse- 
quently, this interaction effect tends to make such a classification 
based upon inheritance and management hazards unrealistic. We 
will therefore classify defects more on the basis of their frequency 
and importance in dairy cattle breeding and management. 


The Nature and Character of Udder Defects 

Defects occur with different degrees of severity. Certain defects 
may affect eye appeal but have very little influence upon milk yield, 
ease of milking, or management. Other defects when severe may 
make the animal unacceptable for the average herd. Although 
opinions may differ somewhat upon the significance or importance 
of a particular udder defect, good judges will agree that the defect 
does exist, and the more competent among them will view defects 
very much alike. 

Strength or Soundness of Udder Attachments 

Aside from form or shape defects, which may or may not be 
functionally important, most of our udder problems arise from 
some kind of an attachment failure. Figures 1 1 .1 7a and 6, 1 1.18, and 
11.19 show three different types of such failures. The first and 
most undesirable is a failure of the median or central support. In 
udders of this type the floor of the udder drops down and the teats 
point outward. In front attachment failure, one or both front 
quarters of the udder separate from the body. The third is the 
failure of the rear attachment. This is usually accompanied by 
very poor udder texture. 

Why do such failures occur? Figure 11.20 shows an udder that 
has been dissected aw'ay from the body sufficiently to show the 
ligament of connective tissue that connects the udder to the body 
of the COW’. This hgament provides the main support of the udder. 
If it is weakened, the center of the udder separates to some degree 
from the body. Figure 11.21 shows the disc that holds the median 
suspensorj’ ligament to the body of the cow. The udder pictured 
was excellent in shape, and, although the cow had been milking 
through several lactations and had suffered se\ ere attacks of mas- 
titis in at least three quarters, there was no evidence of a weaken- 
ing of the median attachment- You will note that this disc of con- 
nective tissue was ver>' large and strong. Contrast the anchorage 
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F,g 1 1 Ua The median euipensoo- l.goment of Ihie udder has failed 
or floor of the udder has dropped down so badly fhal the teats are above the floor of 
the udder and paint outward insteod of straight downword as they should This de 
feet usually becomes worse with each new loclotion 


11 17b This young Jersey cow 
has an extremely severe ease of 
udder edema (ust prior to calving 
The swelling is so extensive that 
the udder attachments especially 
the median support have been 
seriously impaired Such cows 
have little if any value in a da ry 
herd (Photo suppi ed by John 
C Wilk AJCC 1957) 
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F g 1118 Thu u on 
excellent example of a 
fa lore of the fore qoorter 
udder lupport* In A s 
cow the front quarter* of 
the odder hove completely 
teporoted from the body 
and left a cav ty between 
the udder and the body 
Th t defect tends to get 
worse This young reg s 
fered cow w II ultimately 
be sold for beef 



Fg 11 19 This udder IS 
qu t» low ond relot vely 
narrow m its rear ottoch- 
ment Be ng norrow ot 
the top ond wde at the 
bottom It hangs in front 
of insleod of back be- 
tween the rear legs 
Udders of this type are 
usuolly poor n texture 
as this one s ond eat ly 
subject to iniury 



F g 1 1 20 Th s p cture 
shows on udder port oily 
d iiected away so that 
the cned on suspensory 
f gomeot wh ch supports 
the udder would be vis- 
ble A strong central 
support s indespensTsle if 
on udder is to remo n in 
a healthy condrt on ond 
lost out the long I fe span 
of a good cow (Photo 
suppl ed by W W SweH 
US DjLJ 
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of this udder with that of the udder shown in Figure 11.22. (Read 
the legends below each photograph carefully.) 

In Figure 11.22 the body contact of the median support is nar- 
row and relatively short. When this cow was slaughtered, even 
though she was quite young, her udder exhibited signs of separat- 
ing from the body. In both figures mentioned above, we are at- 
tempting to explain what caused the type of udder failure alluded 
to in Figure 11.17a and b (of the central median support). 

The type of defect illustrated in Figure 11.18, namely, a separa- 
tion of the front quarters from the body, is highly objectionable, 
but, unless accompanied by the mid-udder support failure, it may 
not interfere too seriously with production or with satisfaction in 
milking. Quite often such failure appears in one fore quarter only, 
and, although it does reduce the value of the cow materially and 
lowers her classification rating, if the teats hang plumb and the 
breaks are not too pronounced, the cow may live to have a fairly 
normal productive life. Breeders with much experience are of the 
opinion that poor management, especially just before first calving, 
may account to a considerable degree for this type of defect. 
Prepartum milking, especially before first calving, accompanied by 
moderate exercise during the period the cow is making up before 
calving, has a tendency to reduce the amount and hardness of 
edema, and thus tends to reduce the incidence of this type of udder 
damage. 

Rear udder attachment failure is usually due to a very narrow 
and low rear attachment. This defect is accentuated if the udder 
is large and meaty in texture, as it usually is in pronounced cases 
of this defect. 


Udder Shape and Size 

It is probable that the most frequent or common defect of an 
udder rests in its shape or form. Deviations from highly accept- 
able form in an udder are many and highly varied. It is impossible 
to picture more than a very few such defects, but, based on the 
nature of those shown and by comparison with desirable udder 
form, others should be readily recognized. Figures 11.23 and 11.24 
show udders that are, for different reasons, highly undesirable. 
The legend accompanying each figure explains the nature and char- 
acter of the defect. 
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Fg 11 21 Th» photograph wos token immed etely oher the udder hod been ds 
sected from the body of the oow ond shows the extent of the med on suspensory I go 
ment support The heovy line md cotes the I mits of the support wh ch wos almost a 
square foot in oreo Th $ large cow {1700 lb )hod on excellent udder that was snugly 
attached to the body It requires o strong anchorage to properly support o large 
heavy m Ik ng udder 


Balance between Quarters 

Expenments have demonstrated that, in the normal udder ap 
proximately 60 per cent of the milk is obtained from the rear quar 
ters, and 40 per cent from the fore udder In a normal udder, the 
two halves, right and left, produce essentially equal amounts 
Functionally, it is more important to have the rear quarters well 
developed than the fore quarters of the udder Furthermore, a 
minor defiaency in size in the fore quarters is more likely to be at 
least partially corrected as the animal matures (see Chapter 13) 
than IS a similar deficiency m rear udder development 

A lack of balance between quarters either front or rear, may be 
senous or minor depending upon certain factors For example, a 
lack of balance especially in rear quarters is less significant when 
the animal is neanng the end of a lactation than it is at the begin 
ning of one It is not uncommon in the drying off process for one 
quarter to reduce in lactation rate before another quarter and thus 
appear deficient, yet both may appear normal and equal in the 
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Ftg } 1 24 This udder is extrerr^ely deficient in the fore quarters The rear udder i$ 
poorly ottoched which couses the udder to swing forword m front of rother then between 
the rear legs 



Tt? ^ ^ ° rather deep stricture between the front ond rear teats 

The udder is poorly attoched m front ond quite deep 
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Ftg 11 23 This udder very deep, extends below the hecks, ond is pointed rather 
than level on the floor The teats ora small ond poorly placed or\ the udder The 
rear quarters ore deficient in compotison with the fore quorters 


centered and the animal is bagged, especially if milking heavily 
soon after calving, the udder will stretch and tighten the tissues 
in that area, thus tending to level the floor of the udder, and the 
teats will hang straight downward- This leveling of the floor will 
tend to mmimize the defect If the stricture is located just behind 
the front teats, when the udder is bagged the front teats will tend 
to point backward instead of straight down as they should If, on 
the other hand, the stricture is m front of the rear teats, when the 
udder is bagged they will point forward instead of downward 
It has been explained that there should be a rather clear hne of 
separation between the two halves of the udder This does not 
imply that the quarters, especially the front quarters, should be 
widely separated as they sometimes are in otherwise acceptable 
udders Figure 11 26 illustrates this defect If this defect is 
severe the udder usually is defiaeat in front attachments, hangs 
low s^gs in front of the hind legs when the ammal walks, and is 
easily injured 
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Fig- ' 1 .25 Thi» udder has a rather deep ilrictore between the front and reor teoti. 
The udder it pood, attoched m front ond quite deep. 





Fig 11 26 Tht pctur« portroys o double weoVnei$ n on udder First the front 
quorters ore widely seporoted with o deep crewce between the two hoWei of the 
udder Thesecendwegknest no medioct support foilure with the teolspoinhng outward 


Teat Size, Shape, PJocement, and Soundness 

Teats may be of a convement size, texture, and shape, thus mak 
mg milkmg easy and adding to the eye appeal of the animal, or they 
may be too small or too large for convenient handlmg Since ma 
chme milking is almost universal, and hand milkmg has been largely 
discontmued, especially m our larger herds, teat size and shape is less 
of a factor m ease of milkmg Many factors may contnbute to the 
ease or difficulty with which a cow can be milked The speed or 
rate with which milk may be removed from a teat depends upon 
the size of the teat orifice (opening) and the tension of the sphincter 
muscle that closes the teat opening 

Figure 11 27 shows teats entirely too large for ease of milking 
The front teats were at least five inches long and two inches across 
Figure 1128 shows teats so short and small that the ordinary 
milkmg machine cluster is constantly falhng off during milking If 
milkmg IS done by hand and teats are of this size, the milking time 
would be from two to three times as great as that reqmred to re- 
move the same amount of milk from an udder mth teats that were 
of convement size and shape 
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Fig 1 1 27 An excellent ex 
ample of teats that are both 
too large and too long The 
front teats are 6 inches long 
and more than 2-|f inches 
through 


I 



Occasionally, but not often, so called double teat= 0^ I" 

case the teats are usually onemngs The 

and instead of one normal opening there down the 

second opening is usuaUy half or two thirds of tha way 
teat at the end of the second or auxiliary tea Tte second Wat 
may be associated with a smaU pocket of secretmg tissue for wmcn 


Fig 1 1 28 Contrast teat 
length and size with those 
shown in Fig 11 27 In this 
cow the teats ore entirely loo 
small ond loo short for con 
vcnicnt m Iking 
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it provides a means of release for the milk, or it may be assoaated 
with an entire quarter In either case, it seldom possesses a 
normally large opening and usually yields but a small amount of 
milk More rarely, we find that the teat is double all the way 
down and that both parts are almost of equal size The teat m 
this case is usually considerably larger and flatter than its mate 

If milkmg IS done by hand, the double teat makes milking diffi- 
cult and messy, if it is done by machine, there is usually less of a 
problem In any case, the defect is objectionable and seemingly 
heritable In judging or classification, discnmmation against this 
IS relatively severe, depending, of course, upon the nature of the 
defect 

Extra opemngs on the side of a teat may vary in size and impor- 
tance If they are extremely smalb invisible except by careful 
scrutiny, and do not permit rmik to dnp, they are functionally un 
important If their presence is suspected when one is judgmg, 
they can be easily identified by holding the end of the teat with 
one hand and putting pressure above the suspected opemng with 
the other If milk spurts out of the opening in any sizable stream, 
the condition should be regarded as an appreaable defect If, on 
the other hand, only a few drops or no milk at all are obtained, re 
gard the defect as ummportant 

It appeare that teat defects involving either double teats or extra 
opemngs are more frequently found on the rear teats This appar 
ent tendency raises the question of supernumerary teats 

The word supernumerary means above or beyond the normal 
number Since the normal number is four m the cow, the existence 
of five or more indicate the supernumerary condition This condi 
tion has been thoroughly mvestigated m more than 15,000 animals 
of both sexes No research worker has reported less than 20 per 
cent of the females studied to have shown extra teats, and the 
highest reported is 69 per cent A summation of the studies mdi 
cate that approximately one third of the females have extra teats 
Only a small percentage of these extra teats ever fuacttoa Super- 
numerary teats are usually found in three positions on the udder 
(1) behind the regular teats, (2) between the front and rear teats, 
usually on one side only, (3) branching from the side of a regular 
teat and varying m size and location The first type is by far the 
most frequently found Investigators generally agree that super 
numerary teats are inherited, but the mode of mhentance has not 
been proven 

In judging, other factors remaining the same, supernumerary 
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months of age. 


Udder Proliferation at Calving, Edema, and Bagging for Show 

Proliferation is the term used to identify “"he 

tion commonly called “bagging up prior and milk- 

p»» .h.t p..jd» .h, s. 5d 

removal system for that lactation. r»nn 51 H arable 

development of the fs^a tender/L the swelling and 

X^Ulot “^cesIiveTn heifers 

pecially if they are in high condition "“^’Vhmage reX 

ments supporting the udder are torn ro j jg^ fj.gjn the body. 

'"ErrSns ;='?ir..n'r r«£Td„. .. 

calving. 



F,eU.T, 

;r,r:H::'.“rr •<.. ^ch .d.n,o => on udd.r „„ .nso,. w„k. 

Ogt ln|ury 
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Chronic Udder Edema 

There is a type of edema that persists m an udder. It involves 
the superficial tissues of the udder and usually has httle tendency 
to affect the milk. In the more advanced stages, it does reduce the 
yield of milk and, after two or three lactations, usually results m 
the disposal of the ammal for beef 

This type of edema is recognized (1) because of its persistence, 
(2) because it may almost but never quite disappear, only to be- 
come worse again, (3) because it exists on the outer tissues which 
become enlarged and very tough and leathery to the feel This 
type of edema practically never completely disappears, and usually 
becomes progressively worse until it is responsible for the removal 
of the cow from the herd Figure 11 30a illustrates the condition 
described as chrome edema Figure 11 30b shows the empty rear 
udder of Masteraim Sleeper Dora, grand champion cow at the In- 
ternational Dairy Show m 1957 Compare with Figure 11 30a 

Bagging Udders for Disploy Purposes 

It has been the regular custom to bag (permit the milk to ac- 
cumulate in) the udders of cows in milk before sales, exhibitions, 
and in the show nng Quite often either the exhibitor is over- 
zealous, and permits too much milk to accumulate in the udder 
and thus overbags the cow, or he has misjudged the amount of milk 
required to fill the udder so that it will present its best appearance 
In either case, the udder is very much distended, the teats often 
strut because of the extreme pressure built up in the udder, and 
the general impression created is less favorable than it would be if 
only about two thirds as much milk had accumulated in the udder 

Occasionally a cow will be bagged so long and so tightly that she 
hives- In this case small welts appear over most of the body 
These cause distress m the cow and create an unfavorable impres- 
Sion upon the ringside or a purchaser Milking out relieves the 
condition in a relatively short period of time;. Hives m cows may 
be avoided by studying the way a cow bags up This is done by 
Jettmg the udder fill to a desirable sue and keeping a record of the 
amount of time required This then determines the amount of 
time needed for the udder to fill to the desired size when the cow 
IS bagged for the sale or show 
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Fig 1 1 30a This photograph 
pictures a severe case of chronic 
udder edema The edemtc tissue 
covering the rear of this udder is 
almost an inch in thickness In 
dentations made m this tissue 
j remain for many minutes Al 

1 though this cow was milked |ust 

before the photograph was token, 
the tissue did not reduce in size 
] The cow calved several months 

' before the picture was made, and 

1 this type of edema is not associ 
i Qted with the edema of colving 


Fig 1 1 30b For comparison 
with Fig 1 1 30a, the rear udder 
of Masteraim Sleeper Dora, the 
grand champion cow ot the 1 957 
Internotionol Dairy Shaw, is 
shown Note the difference be- 
tween the normal rear udder of 
this cow and that of the cow in 
Fig 1 1 30a In this case the 
skin IS thin and normal looking 
With the udder veins clearly 
defined 



ehapier ^ 2 

Head, heck, shoulders, 
ahd 

chine: feet and legs 

An eiperienced judge can teU a great deal about the kind of anj- 
mal he is observing by simply viewing the heacL It is said that the 
face of a person reveals his character off'times more reliably than 
do his words. Therefore, when in search for the innermost truth, 
be it concerning man or animal, it is the valid clues that should be 
examined. 

We observed earlier in our discussion of the anatomy of the cow 
that the head is a bony structure. Tlzis being true, management 
has relatively little influence upon the part except as it relates to 
its growth. Consequently, the head changes very little as condi- 
tion, stage of lactation, etc., exert their influence upon the appear- 
ance of the animal. Because of this, and by reason of the fact that 
the head portrays dairy qualities, breed character, and over-all 
strength and vitaHty, it is an important part to observe in judging 
a bull or cow. 

The Head Portrayt Strength and VitaJitY 

A desirable head, in any breed, is one that displays breed char- 
acter, refinement without frailty, desirable proportions, strength 
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With good muscling of the lower jaw, 

apparent interest in the surroundings. e refinement 

aUon among breeds in the size and shape of head ‘^se Sties 
and quality of features, and eye appeal. Fernap 
can best be presented by the use of j pjuures 12.1 to 

To portray the characteristic of a the 

and including 12.5 show heads of we - ” gach photo- 

five major dairy breeds. The legends P . gg^giderable 

graph describe the different features of the head m consider 

'‘^Iforder to emphasize the contrast b^ween^a 

objectionable head. Figures the legends carefully, 

desirable heads in the same breeds. ^ Hpqirable and un- 

and learn to distinguish the di«ferences between desirable 

desirable heads. 


The Head and Neck Depict Lactation Drive 

It is difficult to conceive 0^®“/ ‘*“®P^^n'\ne^thanTany*'^^^ 
more important to her succ^s ^ this quality in the 

ency or lactation drive. The best me g 

milkmg cow U, of coume, the cows and im- 

knowledge is not available for the g J y 

possible to secure for the calf or uncalved heiffir. i 
physical qualities of the animals provide about the omy 
evidence upon which to estimate pro uc i 


f«g 12.1 This IS the heod of 
Windrow Preferred Pot, a very 
highly regarded Ayrshire cow. 
It portrays breed character, 
itrength, alertness, and dairy 
<|«olity. The eye is cleor, the 
muzzle strong and the nostril 
relatively large. The head shows 
good proportionality. The horns 
ofe of good quality ond well 
ihoped. (Courtesy, Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Associotion ) 
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Fg 12 2 Shows the head 
Lee s H II Keeper s Roven It 
s a strong head ond portrays 
a strong cow of excellent quol ty 
The features ore dearly ch seled 
ond the eye s pronfi nent and 
olerl took ng The muzzle is 
strong and broad It s the k nd 
of heod you expect to be a pad 
of a cow w th splend d breed 
character (Courtesy Hoards 
Do ryman and Brown Sw ss 
Breeders Assoc ahon ) 


Figure 12 11 pictures the head and neck of a cow that shows ex 
cellent evidence of dairy tendency In this case the features are 
cleanly chiseled and display refinement the eye is large and ex 
tremely alert and the muzzle strong and powerful- Furthermore 
the neck is long thin very clean and free of tongue fat at the 



F 3 12 3 The type comm ttee 
of the Amer eon Guernsey Cottle 
Club chose the head of TuUis 
Forms Peerless os one portraying 
excellent quol t es The heod 
comb nes breed character a dear 
prom nent eye strong muzzle 
olerfness and excellent do ry 
quol ty it s on excellent heod 
(Courtesy Amer con Guernsey 
Cottle Qub ) 
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Fig 12 4 The head of Dun 
loggin Happy Mistress is an 
excellent specimen to por 
tray the breed It is a head 
of great strength, yet the 
features show dairy quality 
and fine chiseling The face 
IS broad and well dished, 
the eye clear and bright, the 
attitude olert and interested 
(Courtesy, The Holstein Frte 

Sian Association of America ) 



throat In contrast note the head and n^k of the cow p.o^ured 

Figure 12 12 The head of this "^^dT^rthroat fleshy and 
IS small and dull The neck is sho , legend under 

coarse The nulk and fat production are given in the lege 

each picture 


\ 

Hg 12 5 The heod of \ 

Standard s Rosemary of I 

P H P IS that of a relatively 
young Jersey cow Note the 
broad, well dished face, the 
very large, prominent eye, 
strong muzzle, and fine fea 
tures This heod is some- 
vrhot shorter in relotion to 
Its Width thon thot observed 
in the other breeds, but it is 
characteristic of the breed 
It IS on excellent Jersey head 
■f age is taken into occount 1 
(Courtesy, Americon Jersey 
Collie Club ) 
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Fjg J 2 6 There is consid 
erobte difference between 
the appearance of the heod 
of this Ayrshire cow and 
that of Windrow Preferred 
Pet (Fig 12 1) This head 
lacks the cJean-cvt featvres, 
clear prominent eye, strong 
(ow and muzzle, the desired 
proportions, general quolity 
and breed character of 
Pet It IS the kind ex 
pected on o rofher common 
looking Ayrshire cow 


It might also be emphasized here that much of what has been 
said about the head and neck of a cow is hkewise applicable to 
heifers But that pomt wU be developed more fuUy in Chapter 22 
which deals with the judging and evaluation of the dairy heifer 



Fig 12 7 There IS a great 
difference between this 
Brown Swiss head ond that 
shown in Fig 12 2 This 
head (ocks width, dish in 
the forehead, ond the quoh 
ity desired in a good Brown 
Swiss head The eye is 
smell, the jow lacks strength, 
and the throat is not os clean 
os It should be This head 
definitely locks breed 
chorocter 
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Fig. 12 8 Contrast this 
Guernsey head with that of 
Tullis Farms Peerless You 
will note that it lacks the 
alertness, clear bright eye, 
desirable proportions, 
strength and breed charac- 
ter displayed by “Peerless “ 
In this case there is too much 
distance between the eye 
ond nostril for desiroble 
proportions, and the head 
IS too narrow for its length 



The Withers, Crops, and Chest of the Dairy Cow 

There 13 a general impression held ** Dairy covre 

cow is always very sharp and this character re- 

are not always olace condition has a great 

quxre careful analysis. In the first p » cUniilHpr<; A cow 

deal to do with thickness at the ° yguaiiy be 

m heavy flow of milk and 

sharp at the 'Withers where^ t^e ^ ^ 

before calving may show a thicKness 01 hkelv 

Obviously the dairy tendency has not changed, and 

t ^ L fi. 1 yvfafinn nroduction because of it than sue 
to have even a better lactation prouuu 

would if she had lacked this extra flesh at calving t me. 

Cows with rugged constitutions and ^ 

their bodies when dry or at almost any time that the nutrients 
which they consume are not all required for milk ^ 

maintenance. This is a desirable quality in a cow and a ^tor- 
rent to good lactation drive. What is more important to the 
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Fig 12 9 This Hofsfen 
head is too tong and nar 
row It locks the dish n 
forehead and strength of 
muzzle and low displayed 
by Mistress (Fig 12 4} 
This IS a weak heod defi 
nitely lack ng in quol ty ond 
breed chorocter The head 
IS too long from eye to nos 
if I ond the nose points for 
word much too for 


dairyman and breeder is a knowledge of those qualities that con 
stitute strengths and weaknesses m this region of the body 

It 13 important to the productive and vital future of an animal 
that the skeleton provide ample space m which the vital organs are 
located and compelled to operate The thoracic cavity is created 



Fig 12 10 As o breed 
Jerseys generally show good 
quol ly and breed chorocter 
in head The cow portroyed 
here has a head that is not 
seriously cr t cized for lock 
of proport on but more for 
ts lack of quol ty breed 
chorocter ond evdence of 
do ry quo! ties The eye is 
rother smoll ond the d stance 
from the eye la the muzzle 
IS greoter than desired The 
throat f not at clean a* it 
should be and the heod 
locks in alertness ond fme* 
ness of feature It is the 
type of head not usuoUy 
aisoooted w th h gh pro* 
ductrre copocity 
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nCMW, 

and Lts sLze detorm.ned by the nbs. backbone sternu and d^^^^ 
phragm It >s m this space that the heart “"f are^loca ^ 

In the high-producing dairy cow, circulates the blood 

tXTtsVn^: Sy^ndtt lungs that continually oxygenate 

“ A^dTirTcow weighing 1500 fiorrof ^100^ 

3 5 per cent milk gives out in ^ ^ .yeight, in pulling 

11,895 calories of net energy ^ calories of useful work 

an average load for 8 hours, to work 18 5 hours to 

In other words, the horse would be g Further- 

perform the same amout Hh^arthe heart would have to 

more, it was learned in Chapter 8 through the udder to 

pump approximately 15.500 pounds W 

produce this amount of milk mere 

cow IS “the work horse” of the ^ug of fore rib along with 

Fullness at the crops and especially P B , ^ ^.j^nants of the 
depth of nb and fullness at the elbows are the deternu 



P'g 1 2 U The cow has a large brsghl 
®ye good features and a strong muzxl® 
She shows olertness and vigor She is 
clean and dairy like looking in the neck 
and g ves the impression of being a eo 
pable producer She produced in her first 
three lactations at an average oge of 3 
years ond 7 months an average of 
17 230 lb milk ond 560 6 lb fat m 3 
times 305 days 



p 12 12 Contrast with Fig 12 11 
■n„s onimol even Ihoogti somewhat larger 
iTcks Ihe evidenee of productiveness of 
,he former cow She locks the olertness 
goolity strength of ''‘3°; 

displayed by the cow in Fig 12 11 This 
COW at 3 years and 6 months of age pro 
duced 1 2 ] 38 lb milk and 383 lb fat on 
3X, 305 days 
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Strength and largely the vigor of the individual A frail cow may 
start a lactation at a high level of production, but she seldom 
finishes the lactation at a comparable level Furthermore, she is 
less Ukely to survive the hazart^ of production and herd life as well 
as the more rugged ammal 

Perhaps strength of chest is more closely assoaated with and 
more hkely to be the determinant of durability and longevity than 
any other part of the animal In our better cows, ivith costs of 
rearing replacements going up, the need forlengthemng the pro- 
ductive life span of a good cow becomes mcreasingly important 
It should be emphasized, however, that no good purpose is served 
when a poor cow survives for a long period of time 


Feet and Legs 

Feet, pastern, and leg weaknesses belong in the category of de- 
fects that grow worse with age These are discussed more fully m 
Chapter 13 It must be emphasized here, however, that leg weak- 
nesses can be a senous problem m a herd The high hentability of 
these defects adds to their seriousness 
It should be made clear also that the effects of such defects tend 
to be compounded That is, a senous condition in one area, such 
as inflamed coronary bands or widely spread toes, tends to cause 
the ammal to favor that part and thus aggravate another weak- 
ness Puffy, inflamed hocks usually cause the animal to flinch and 
thus add to an already present leg weakness 



chapter ^ 0 


Evaluabng 

the significance of defects 


Identifying and Evaluating Defects 

If it is necessary to define defects in dairy cattle it might be done 
briefly by stating that defects as you are expected tyiew them 
negatie deviations from the ideal standards of excellence set up for 
conformation in Chapter 7. In show-ring judging however, de- 
fects are more likely to be negative deviations from the concept of 
the ideal animal that is earned in the mind of the Judg®- 

Defects may be broadly separated into two classes: (1) those that 
affect function, and (2) those associated with eye appeal. NaturaUy, 
defects in the first classification are more important to dairymen 
and more serious in reducing the value of an animal than those in 
the second category. Logic forces one to conclude that any defect 
that tends to reduce milk yield, that is associated with reduced fer- 
tiUty, or that otherwise reduces the length of the functional life of a 
good animal is of serious consequence to a breeder or dairyman. 
Therefore, in evaluating animals, place the most emphasis upon, 
that is, discriminate more severely against, defects that are func- 
tional in character. 
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DEFECTS THAT AFFEa FUNOTON 

Good examples of defects that affect functions are (1) a lack of 
body capacity, (2) a deficiency in lactation dnve, (3) a small and 
inadequate mammary system, (4) poor udder attachments and a 
poor udder texture, (5) weak hind legs and poor pasterns, (6) badly 
winged shoulders, (7) a considerable lack of size, etc Let us con- 
sider the relative importance and influence of these and other similar 
defects upon the real value of an animal 

I A lack of body capacity Body capacity is relative and should 
be considered in terms of the size of the particular animal involved 
In other words, does an animal lack capacity of body for its size‘s 
In what respect does it lack size, and how does the want of body 
capacity affect its productive ability'^ High producing cows con 
vert a great deal of energy from the feed they consume into the 
energy of milk A quart of milk of essentially average composition 
contains about 735 calones* of energy Holstem Fnesian milk 
would contain approximately 665 calones in each quart, and Jer- 
sey milk roughly 906 calones The average calonc mtake of a per 
son IS 2600 calones per day, and an acre of average crops when 
utilized most efficiently, that is, balanced to best supply needed 
nutnents, contains approximately 711,800 calones of energy avad 
able for milk production 

It is clearly evident by a small amount of computation that a 
Holstem cow producing 100 pounds of milk per day would require 
m the feed which she consumes a minimum of 30,257 calones to 
provide the energy in the milk alone This would not account for 
mamtenance, digestive losses in the process etc What we are 
seeking to emphasize is that the digestive tract of an outstanding 
cow must have capacity, must have room to work in, especiaUy as 
roughage is a good and cheap source of digestible nutnents and of 
energy Large digestive systems are not contained m small, skimpy 
barrels or bodies It should be made clear, however, that young 
cows are not expected to possess the body capacity of mature am 
mals, and that a large body alone is not a guarantee of high milk 
producing capacity That quality as you have already learned is 
determmed by many interrelated factors 

• A calone (small) is the amount of energy required to raise one gram of water 
(maxunum density 4 C ) one degree centigrade A large calone is equal to KXX) small 
calones The calones here referred to are la^e calones A quart of milk weighs 2 15 
pounds 
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2. A deficienc/ I’n lactation drive: The importance of production 
potential, lactation drive, or genetic capacity is indispensable in the 
cow if she is to carry out the function of high-level milk produc- 
tion. A lack of this ability is one of the first guarantees of inefli- 
cient production. The points to look for in the cow to insure the 
presence of this quality were discussed in Chapter 8. 

3. A small and inadequofe mammary system: Functional capacity 
is more important than physical size or mass in an udder. A point 
that should be emphasized also is that a smaller, stronger-attached, 
and better-textured udder is less subject to injury or disease than 
a very large udder, and therefore is to some degree con*elated with 
the durability or longevity of the animal. 

Consequently, the lack of size referred to in this instance means 
a lack of functional size. It probably is, but might not be, asso- 
ciated with actual size of udder. Figure 13.1 pictures a mammary 
system that lacks functional capacity. 

4. Poor udder af/aclimen/s and poor texture: Perhaps no single 
physical quality or characteristic in a cow is more likely to cause 
her to be removed from the herd at an early age than a large, 
loosely attached udder. Generally udders of this form are poor in 
texture also. Figure 13.2 shows an example of this weakness. 
Udders of this type and size are easily injured and readily become 
a prey to mastitis organisms. 



^'9 13 1 The udder portrayed lacks functional capacity. The fore quarters espe- 
cially are deficient This picture was taken |ust before miiktng, and, when milked out, 
this cow yielded 6 3 Ifa. of milk, which was approximaiefy os much as she produced 
ony milking during her lactation 
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Fig 13.2 This cow was in mid* 
lactation when the photograph of 
her udder wos made. The udder 
IS quite lorge and of poor texture 
It IS also very loosely ottached. 
In her next loctotion the udder 
foiled so bodly thot it was neces* 
lory to sell the cow for E>eef. 


5. Weak (egs and pasterns: The average life span of a cow in a 
herd is relatively short, probably not more than two and one-half 
lactations (4.5 to 5 years). This fact may be responsible for the 
lack of attention that has been given by dairymen to poor confor- 
mation in legs and pasterns and feet. It does not, hoi^ever, excuse 
a breeder for not recognizing the importance of good feet and legs 
in the breeding and development of his herd. A more complete 
discussion of this important weakness will follow later in this 
chapter. 

6. Wing shoulders: Mention was made of the structure of the 
shoulder and its relation to the skeleton of the cow in Chapter 5. 
The manner in which the shoulder is attached to the body in the 
cow makes it hkely, if the tissues bmding the shoulder blade to the 
skeleton are weak, that the shoulder may lose itssohd contact with 
the body proper, and thus impair the value and appearance of the 
animal. The tendency toward this weakness is to a considerable 
degree heritable, and the probability of its existence in a herd is 
somewhat of an intrabreed problem. The Guernsey breed shows 
the weakness more frequently and more severely than the other 
dairy breeds. 

7. Smaffnesj, genetic and nutritionaf: The breeders in different 
regions of the country have a somewhat different attitude with re- 
gard to size of cow. This is accredited in part to the topography 
of the land and to some degree to the availability of feed and pas- 
ture- In the rougher, less fertile areas, the cattle tend on the aver- 
age to be somewhat smaller. Management practices, availabihty 
of feed, and market demands are also to some degree determinants 
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of phenotypic size. In the Central States cattle tend to be some- 
what larger than they are in New England or the Deep South. 

Defects Associated Largely with Eye Appeal 

Most of the defects mentioned above as definitely functional af- 
fect also the eye appeal or acceptance of the animal. To these 
there might be added some other defects that have a minor, if any, 
relation to function. Examples of such are: (1) body color, (2) 
roughness over the topline, mildly sloping rump, (3) thinness and 
rough hair, especially in young females, (4) lack of barrel and depth 
of flank in a young cow with ample width and depth of chest, (5) 
coarse and badly shaped horns, (6) hip knocked down, blind in one 
eye, tail bone broken, and crooked wry tail, etc. 

Many of these defects would reduce the sale value of the animal 
quite materially. Some, notably three or four, could probably be 
corrected with proper management, and they will be discussed 
later. In general, it may be said that a defect of this character 
bears a resemblance to a tiny flaw in a diamond, which cannot be 
seen with the naked eye. With such a defect the diamond is no 
longer perfect and must be sold at a reduced price although its 
brilliance and appearance may not be impaired. Cows with defects 
of this character are also not perfect, and, although they may be 
functionally sound, like the diamond, because of their defects they 
lose some, perhaps a considerable amount, of their dollar value. 


Defects in Cows and the Aging Process 

There is another classification of defects that bears an extremely 
important relation to judging. Because of this, defects should be 
separated into three groups; (1) defects that improve in the aging 
process, (2) defects that grow worse as the animal ages, and (3) 
characteristics that change very little as the animal grows older. 

An understanding of the behavior of the characteristics or de- 
fects in each of these groups or categories can be of great value to 
a dairy cattle breeder or dairyman. 


DEFECTS THAT IMPROVE IN THE AGING PROCESS 

Certain rather definite and predictable changes take place in the 
characteristics of an animal as it develops to maturity. Some of 
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the defects observed in early life may in the course of development, 
if management practices are favorable, be partially or even com 
pletely overcome Naturally, defects of this character m a young 
animal are not as senous or harmful as defects that grow worse 
with age, or those that are not much changed by development 
The ability to correctly assay those defects in a cow or heifer that 
may or do improve with maturity is a highly valued judging ac- 
complishment m a breeder To acquire such competence, it is es- 
sential to take careful note of weaknesses and study their progress 
in the developing animal 

I A lack of depth of barrel in a young cow Depth and width of 
chest are determined by bone structure The relative size and 
shape of the thoracic cavity are, therefore, determined by the 
skeleton and thus do not change except in size as the skeleton en 
largK or grows Thus a narrow weak chest continues to be narrow 
and weak when the ammal matures In such an ammal the proba 
bihty that the body will deepen relatively more than the chest is 
unlikely, and it should not be assumed that an immature animal 
with both these weaknesses will markedly overcome either at 
maturity 

On the other hand, if the nb structure shows good depth and 
width, and the animal displays a rugged appearance accompanied 
by head width and muzzle strength but lacks in depth of body and 
letdown of the rear hank, prospects for improvement are much 
better The barrel is not encased in a bony structure, it can and 
does enlarge as the digestive organs distend and develop Such 
development is usually accomplished m an animal if it possesses a 
good appetite, especi^ly if it is a good roughage eater Thus the 
deep, full chested young animal that lacks body depth is a good 
prospect for improvement in barrel development With the en 
largement of the digestive tract, TDN intake is greater, and the 
production potential improved along with the eye appeal 

2 A moderate siope of rump In Chapter 5 the bony structure of 
the rump was discussed, and it was mentioned then that, as the 
hip bones were lowered, which might be accomplished by an in 
crease in the development and weight of rear body or barrel, the 
pinbones would be raised almost the same amount This fact is 
especially important in the eye appeal of an animal Thus it may 
be stated that a young ammal, heifer or young cow, that possesses 
a full broad, and somewhat reached loin and pinbones consider 
ably lower than the hooks— if the tail setting is smooth and snug 
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and pinbones are fairly wide apart-will improve in loin and mmp 
as she becomes older. This quality in an animal was clearly dem- 
onstrated by the following incident. At the Wisconsin State Fa^ 
anumber of years ago. a two-year-old Guernsey heder was exhibited 
which possessed an arched loin and quite a badly sloping rump. 
She had a beautifully shaped udder and othermse a desirable con- 
formation. Charles L. Hill, then president of the Amencan Guern- 
sey Cattle Club, was observing the judging from the ringside^ , 
as the class was led out. he addressed the judge as foUows. _ What 
prospects do you think that heifer has for improv^en • 
j-udge replied^‘I think they are very good.” Mr. HiH added I 
think that heifer wiU come down in the lorn and “P 
and that by the time she is a four-year old she be a ^ 
one.” Mr. Hill’s judging ability was sustained because "ext 
year this same heifer was first prize three-year-old at the Nation 
Dairy Show in an especially strong class. 

3. An udder ef good texture and excellent chape but 
Functionally, the most acceptable udder is one ^ 
firmly to the body, has excellent texture, and ’f f 

below average in size. Beyond this there ^ ® balance 

shape, teat placement, teat shape and size, and t e o , . j 

between the halves and quarters. These points w p 
in Chapter 11. but it was not sufficiently stressed ““t ‘here 
is in many instances a probable potential development m the smaU. 

well-shaped udder. . 

Few persons have given thought to the ^^smUc^nce of someof 
the more recent studies made upon the mammary * . 

have always known, for example, that there w^ a con 
crease in the yield of milk from the first to 
the second to the third lactation of a heifer. a 
recognize was that such increased production , 

for by the added growth of mammary tissue. All parts of the 
animal grow in essentially the same proportion. • „ ’ jn 

udder and the mammary tissue develop along with 
the size and weight of the animal. Furthermore. 
animals continue to grow for a longer period 

average-maturing ones. Thus, a smaU and good-textured "^der on 
a heifer that has good dairy qualities and develops sloMy Sf 
much larger and last for more lactations. If this 
obtained, as it does, in an oversized be.fer udder, imagme what 
would be the probable development in size, shape, and attachment 
of udder when the animal reached maturity. We find that func- 
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tionally such large udders are much less durable, do not milk out 
as readily, are much more subject to mechanical injury, and are 
less desirable for retention in the herd. 

In short, the heifer or animal with the relatively small, good-tex- 
tured udder that is tucked up close to the body has the best pros- 
pect for a long and useful productive life. 

4. A strong back, especially in (he loin region; If the lateral spinal 
processes are relatively long, this, as you previously learned, insures 
a fairly wide loin, and, if a loin of that character roaches without 
a high prominence in the middle of the back in a young animal, it 
is probable that the loin will level out and the topline become rela- 
tively straight when the animal reaches maturity. If, however, 
the roach is in the middle of the back, and especially if the spinal 
processes extend from two to three inches upward at the midpoint 
of the back, the prospects for improvement are not favorable. 

Figure 13.3 pictures a well-developed, young heifer that possesses 
the loin and rump conformation that is expected to ultimately (at 
2 to 4 years of age) develop into a level topline. 

Perhaps we should, at this point, explain why the anatomy or 
form changes that produce this improvement normally take place. 
Figure 13.4 portrays a good cow upon which is indicated by symbols 
the location of the three principal muscles that provide the main 
support of the barrel or body of the cow.* 

The skeleton, of course, provides the anchorage or points of at- 
tachment for these muscles. The three muscles referred to are; 
(1) obbquus abdominis externus, (2) obliquus abdominis internus, 
and (3) deep pectoral muscle. 

With growth and development, the weight of the body increases. 
This added weight places more tension on the supporting muscles. 
For example, the obliquus abdominis externus is firmly anchored 
to the nbs, and fans out over the side and lower part of the barrel 
with a rear anchorage to the hook bone. Thus, as the animal 
deepens, greater tension is placed upon the hook bone which lowers 
it, and thus raises correspondmgly the puibone. This tends to 
level the slope of the rump. Similarly, the obliquus abdominis in- 
ternus has its upper anchorage on the spuial processes that form 
the loin. It also fans out over the side of the barrel but beneath 
the externus muscle. As the added tension is applied, it follows 
the lowering of the barrel and thus pulls down the lom. 

■ Septimus Sisson. The AruUomyof the Domestic Arumals. 4th ed.. revised by J D 
Giossman, W B Saunders Co , Philadelphia, 1953 
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rump when she becomes a mature cow 
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The third muscle, the deep pectoral muscle, is firmly anchored 
to the lower nb structure just back of the fore leg It extends 
along the lower part of the barrel and provides strength and sup 
port to this area of the body 

5 A sfighf deficiency of fore udder in a young cow In Chapter 11, 
udder development and udder shape were thoroughly discussed 
You, therefore, know that the rear udder if supported high and 
wide by its rear attachment holds the same general position 
throughout its productive life It is, accordingly, only when the 
attachments fail, which is infrequent, that the rear udder lets down 

The fore udder relies solely on abdommai support The median 
suspensory ligament is anchored to the floor of the abdomen and 
lowers as the body of the animal develops The lateral support 
also has abdommai anchorage, and likewise lowers as the body of 
the animal deepens and enlarges In this way, a situation is ere 
ated that tends to permit the fore udder to lower while the rear 
udder essentially maintains its onginal position The result is that 
the floor of the udder becomes more nearly parallel to the ground, 
and the rear udder is pushed back sbghtly further between the 
hind legs where it should be 


CHARACTERISTICS THAT GROW WORSE IN THE AGING PROCESS 

There are certain characters that are of such a nature that they 
continue to grow worse as the animal matures Such defects are, 
therefore, of a serious nature and often shorten the productive life 
of an animal They are more often than not manifest m the form 
of a weakness or failure of some functional part of the individual 
Many of the defects that appear in this category are heritable 
Thus they become a problem for the dairy cattle breeder, the ar 
tificial insemination association, and the dairy farmer 

J A week back and loin This is usually a conformational weak 
ness Under certam nutntional defiaenciea, especially if the ration 
is lacking in minerals and certain vitamins the condition may be 
materially worsened Unless this defect is accompanied with other 
more serious weaknesses, it is seldom that a weak topime alone 
presents any senous functional problems It practically never im 
proves, and, as the animal fills out and deepens m body, the top* 
line sags more and more It matters little whether the loin area 
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is most involved or the entire back area is included, the defect very 
seriously impairs the eye appeal of the animal. The more pro- 
nounced it is, the more this defect reduces the value of the indi- 
vidual. Because of this, a severe case of it frequently hasten the 
removal of an animal from the herd. 

2. Poor udder attodimenfs with poor udder texture: It has already 
been pointed out in Chapter 11 that poor udder attachments may 
be the result of inheritance, poor management, or both Alinost 
without exception this condition becomes worse wit eac 
tation of the animal. Probably more cows are sold from the herd 
because of an udder failure of some sort than for any o er con or 

mational defect, t. « 

Of aU udder support failures, that of the median suspensory liga- 
ment is probably the worst. It is this failure that permits the sole 
or bottom of the udder to drop down and the teats to point on - 
ward. Furthermore, the condition becomes 
and interferes with the milking process. Such udders 
low, when the defect is pronounced, and thus become a p y 
vading bacteria. Families of cows with this ?°““3ue 

them seldom leave progeny in the herd that have any ® ® . ' 

Among the common udder defects pointed ou in P 
one that involves the separation of one or both ore q . 

the body. This udder defect happens most frequently between t 
first and second lactations. Actually the f^dition that o ten 
causes the weakening of the lateral ligaments is an 
ment, excessive edema, before first calving, n some ca 
some breeds, this is severe enough to cause a fore qu 
ters to show the lateral support loosening up or e more 

dropping down after the edema has ^ 

often the condition is noted when the udder proliferates and the 
accompanying swelling subsides following secon ca ^ 

An udder 4h this type of defect may remain 
tive for several lactations if the median support is not ““ 

if the teats continue to hang straight down. T e eye app , . 
animal is greatly and adversely affected by it, and ‘he breeding 
value is reduced by the defect. Usually for one 
it shortens the period that the animal is retaine 

Figure 13.5 illustrates a median suspensory ligament 'afi • 8 

ure 13.6 compares two Guernsey “ddafa- °".a 

able form and eye appeal whereas the other is highly undesirable. 

Study the legend beneath the figure. 
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F g 1 3 5 H was 
po nted out in chapter 
1 1 thot a mid udder 
support failure is I ke* 
1/ to grow worse 
With each new Jocfa 
t on the floor of the 
udder drops lower 
and the teat* pant 
mored rectfy outward 
nstead of downword 
as they should 


3 Open Of wing shooMeri The articulation of the shoulder to the 
skeleton was discussed m Chapter 5 The wing shoulder defect is 
one that grows progressively worse as the animal grows older In 
the early stages, the condition may not be noticeable except when 
the animal turns or stands at ease In the more advanced stages, 



F g 1 3 6 Th s photograph shows o controst in shops and des rob I ty of udder The 
cow m the foreground hos on udder of excellent form It has a h gh ond w de reor 
attachment strong forwo d attochment ond good teat placement Contrast th s udder 
w th that shown on the cow si ghtly behind and to the left Th s udder hongs deep 
much too deep it is below the hocks The reor ottochment is narrow ond low ond 
the front attachment s somewhat broken away from the body The udder bos too 
much depth ond locks length from front to reor The teats ore not well placed on the 
udder ond they ore undes rofale in s ze ond ^ape 
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it is easily recognizable at all g^o^^CTrSe reluctant to 

importance. Animals with badly g actuaUy 

walk to and ^ith badly winged shoulders, 

grazuig. Figure 13.7 shows a c nerpetuate this charac- 

Breeders of purebred cattle do no anneal and value of an 

ter. The defect always reduces the eye appeal and valu 

animal that possesses it. . , , , 

. . -.e Uftri feef. and undesirable leg 

4. Crooked hind legs, weak pas er , most others is a mat- 

conformation: This defect perhaps nj; may be minor or 

ter of relativity. In other ^^^““i^rteTfmm the herd, 

so severe that it causes the interfere with the 

In the more severe stages leg d p lomlv, in the more serious 
normal function of milk productio . __n„essively worse as the 
cases, the condition tends to become progressiv y 

ammal ages. management is an important 

It should be mentioned here that ma g ; uy they re- 

factor in the handling of defects of this sort, espec 



.. ,1 . a very bad care of wing ihoolden. In Ih.l Ironl 
Fig 13 7 This pbotogtoph illai'ro'" .epoiulcd loveiol inchoi Irora the 

view It ihows cicaily that the >ho^a ^ month! ofter 

tVel«ton Th« condition Gfowt w iJoughtcr. 

tKij Picture wo$ toVen, Ino cow 
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late to feet. Shaping the feet properly by regular and correct trim- 
ming aids greatly in slowing down the progress of leg defects. 
Furthermore, continuous stabling on concrete platforms with lim- 
ited exercise during the winter period defimtely hastens the break- 
down of legs, pasterns, and feet. Rough, rocky, even mountainous 
pastures are extremely hard on feet and legs. A genetic tendency 
toward weak legs and feet tends to be self-eliminating under such 
rigorous conditions, because badly afllicted animals do not remain 
in the herd long enough to have many progeny. 

Perhaps the most effective method of identifying the degree of 
leg weakness is to portray them in animals. Figure 13.8 portrays 
a desirable conformation in legs, pasterns, and feet. Figure 13.9 
shows a cow with legs that are both sickle and cow hocked. In 
this cow the legs are sufficiently defective to be badly faulted from 
the eye-appeal point of view and to cause the cow considerable 
trouble in going to and from pastiue and in the bam in winter. 
Figure 13.10 shows legs and feet so badly defective that it was 
necessary to sell the cow for beef. Figure 13.11 illustrates the 
serious and hereditary nature of this leg problem The three cows 
shown represent three generations with the granddam shown on 
the left- The photograph was taken just before these cows were 
loaded on the truck to be sold for beef. 

5. The graying ien</«n<y in Hohteins: Occasionally a Holstem calf 
is bom with an admixture of white and black hairs, causing the 
animal to appear gray. This condition in the calf bars registra- 
tion. More often, howe\er, the condition develops after the animat 
has been registered. In this character the tendency is for the white 
hairs to become more numerous and the black hairs more sparse 
as the animal grows older. The defect is nonfunctional m nature 
but does reduce the eye appeal and to some extent the value of the 
animal. 

CHARACTERISTICS THAT CHANGE BUT UTTLE AS THE ANIMAL AGES 

There is a rather large group of defects that are not influenced 
in the aging process. Some of these involve the skeleton; others 
are associated with physiological processes. Among the defects of 
this character we find 

I. Heod shape: The head, a bony structure, does not change its 
form greatly m the development of an animaL An undesirable 
head remains undesirable throughout the life of the animaL 
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f'3. 13.9 The cow portroyed here is twin bo^ enovgh i 

•o grow worse as the animal ages. In this case th y 
Value and effectiveness of the cow. 




Fig 13 10 This cow wot so defective in legs ihot she would not go out to pasture 
Shortly after this p cture wes token this otherwise desiroble cow was sold for beef 

2 Depth and fullnest af chest The thoraac cavity which houses 
the heart and lungs is almost entirely surrounded by bone The 
backbone, nbs, and sternum form a rigid chest that takes its gen 
eral form at an early age and then enlarges as the ammal grows 
If the chest is narrow and lacking m depth, it is very hkely to re- 
main so This particular weakness is regarded as important m 



Fig 13 11 This group of cows represents three generotions The mother, doughter, 
ond gronddoughter oil hove e*tfeinel)r crooked hind legs They illustrate thot the 
defect IS heritoble It is a type of weobsess thot is d ffieult to eradicate from o herd 
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dairy cattle because it g”odtril-d\veb^^^^^ body and 

A weak-chested animal ... ® . large amounts of feed, 

usually lacks vigor and the ab ^ * qualities and lactation 

Such animals, if well fortified i^th dairy ^ 

drive, cannot consume enough feed to y 

rugged stable mates. . ^ 

t imn* The shape of the pelvic region 
3. Pelvic arch except slope of rump. 11 ,^ 

is determined by a bony arance to the animal, it is 

bony processes give an unp e ^ ^P^^aal of change as the anim^ 
not expected that there will S highly undesirable 

matures. Figure 13 12 Pf -^a'pabTe lacte eye appeal 

rump. This cow although ? ^ed with productive ability, but 
This defect is not definitely oorrelat nimal and reduces its 

it does detract from appearanc^onhe am 
value in comparison with an 

Figure 13.13. . Tt has already been pointed 

4. Laclotion drive or *®." is genetic in origin, and 

out that lactation ^ve or <^*1 ^ g-uaUy to the character. The 
each parent contributes esse ^ rj,j,g change in actual pro- 
quaUty does not change with matuny.^^^^^^^ 
duction from lactation to la Even though an ammal 

tion of the animal to its its real inheritance, 

does not have an "PP^-^T ^i iv t^ite 
it can still transmit its f a 1 

...‘.St,*" « S£sf.xs:£ 

during growth fag recognized not so much as af- 

in transmission, and they s ^ g cases they may do so, but 

tecting function, *" tendency to reduce the value of an 

rather as undesirable with a tendency 

„ u- Mcom ond. logo of loclofion: The most im- 

6, Condition, fleshing, bio | . g lie in differences m 

portant variable in j^gny suppose, but in the stage of 

rWeTvtlrrvm:^^^ west Virginia, and in 

. Oeor.c Hiou Tr. onU W. T. TV.er,Vanal.o.. .n Type Kal.ns. oF Ind.v.Sual Ayr- 
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Fig. 13.12 This cow is mature, 
ond yet her pinbanes ace 4 or 5 
inches lower than her hooks. 
The pin bones ore also norrow. 
The toil head is coarse, ond the 
toil setting is wry to the right. 
The thurls ore low, making the 
rump slope badly to the sides 
os well os to the reor. 
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other studies Stated in another way, there is more variation be- 
tween classification ratings on the same cow by the same classifier 
at different stages of lactation (6-month intervals) than there is be- 
tween different classifiers rating the same cow at essentially the 
same time, each without knowledge of the others rating (see 
Chapter 24) 

Why IS this true’ Primanly because an animal m good flesh and 
sponging up just before calving or in heavy flow of imlk after calv- 
ing has more evident capacity, more eye appeal, and better accept- 
ance than the same animal has when she is milked down or almost 
dry A good judge of cattle recognizes this and buys cattle that 
do not appeal to the average buyer and relies on his ability as a 
breeder and caretaker to improve their appearance 

It should be recognized, however, that these temporary changes 
in an animal do not affect, except in severe cases when growth is re- 
tarded, the productive level or basic value of the animal 


Suggested Agreement on the Evaluation of Certain Defects 

The Purebred Oairy Cottle Assocrotion ond The Amerjcon Doir/ Science Association 
hove approved the following procedures in judging 
Dairy Cows 
Eyes 

1 Total blindness Disqualification 

2 Blindness in one eye Slight discrimination 
Wry Face 

Serious discrimination 
Parrot Jaw 

Slight to serious discrimination 
Shoulders 

Winged Slight to serious discriminotion 
Copped Hip 

Slight discrimination 
Toil Setting 

Wry toil or other obnormol toil settings Sfight to serious discrimination 
Legs and Feet 

1 Lameness— opporently permanent and interfering with normal function 

Disqualification 

Apparently temporary and not affecting normal function Slight discnmmot/on 

2 Bucked knees, blemished hocks crooked hmd legs, weak pasterns Serious 

discrimination 

3 Evidence of arthritis crampy hind leg Serious discrimination 

4 Enlarged Knees Slight discnminotion 
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Ai^sence of Horns 
No discnminofion 
Lock of Size 

S/igh» fo serious discrimmahon 
Udder 

1 One or more blind quorters Disquafificofaon 

2 Abnormal milk (bloody, cloHed, wotery) Possibly disquol fication A s/Ighf to 

serious defecf 

3 Udder definitely brokers oway in ottochment Senou% diiaminaUon 

4 A weak udder attachment Slight to serious discnminotion 

5 One or more I ght quorters, hard spots in udder, side leak or obstruction in 

teoi (spider) Slight to tettous duc/imifioiton 
Dry Cows 

In cose of cows of opporently equol merit Gire preference to cows in milk 
Overcondilioned 

Serious discnminotion 
Temporory or Atinor Injuries 

Blemishes or injuries of a temporory chorocter not effecting animal s usefulness 
Slight discnmmotion 
Evidence of Sharp froctice 

1 Animols showing signs of having been operoled upon or tempered with for 

the purpose of concealing fouils an conformetion, or with intent to deceive 
relotrve to the animal s soundness Oisquo/i/feotion 

2 Heifer colves showing evidence of hovtng been milked, in on ottempt to de- 

ceive regarding noturol form of udder Senous discrinunohon 

Bulls 

Excluding reference to momcnory system, the obove evoluotion of defects >s the 
same for bulls, except that parrot jaw end winged shoulders incur senous dis- 
crimination Bulls with one testicle or with obnormol testicles— disquolificotion 
By disquolificotion, it is meant ihot on onimol as not eligible to win a pnze Disquali- 
fied onimols ore not el gible to be shown in group dosses A slight to serious dis- 
crimination IS evoluoted by the judge who determines what he deems to be a 
proper penoity 



chapter 14 


The physical 
and 

rphological charactemta of the 
Ayrshire breed 


I • I ^Afinitinn of & brosd, bo niiglit bs 

If one is searching for a of animals related by descent 

satisfied with: “A breed But_ if he wishes to be more 

and similar in most charac better satisfied with this defim- 

specific and embracing, e ^ouo of animals developed through 
tion; “A breed is composed of a ^ unintentionally, and requir- 

the infiuence of man, mtentionm ^ ^^tion through a mixture 

ing the control by man to preven t ^^^^ distinctive 

with other races and thus me n 

qualities.” . nossesses certain distinctive qualities 

Each breed of dairy P . characteristic of that breed, 

that are commonly into two categories: namely, (1) 

These might be roughly j spotting, color pattern, 

those of a superficial nature important physical and 

type and size of horns, ana v i fnrm, mammary 

^ys"tet£ad?nrneTchrracter, lactation drive, mUk yield, per 

cent fat content of milk. ^^nn a third influence: 

It might not be “Ut “* P nnd the breed associations 

Ci^'the'kM ofan“^ilal thift they consider would serve the best 
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interests of the breed This might involve selection pressures that 
would tend to change the breed in any direction desired For ex- 
ample, it might be their wish to increase the average size and 
weight of animal, or to improve life expectancy and durability, or 
perhaps to raise the average yield of milk, if necessary, at a sacri- 
fice of the per cent fat content of the milk If such selection pres 
sures were generally and persistently pursued by breeders, they 
would m time exert a considerable induence m changing the breed 
in the direction of the character or quahty desired 

General Characteristics of Ayrshire Form 

In speaking of Ayrshire characteristics, or characteristics of any 
breed, it is desirable to have m mind animals of a certain age and 
sex Therefore the discussions in Chapters 14 to 19 inclusive, un- 
less otherwise indicated, refer to mature cows Perhaps it is well 
to recall also, as has been pointed out in earlier chapters, that the 
basic characteristics, especially functional dairy qualities, are es- 
sentially the same for all breeds of dairy cattle That explains 
why the interbreed dairy cow and buU score cards were developed 
and accepted by the several breed associations and by the Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Association However, such general agreement 
on basic or fundamental dairy qualities does not presume that the 
breeds themselves are necessarily alike They do, in fact, differ 
quite markedly in many respects 

That which has been agreed upon by the several purebred dairy 
cattle breed associations and the Amencan Dairy Science Associa- 
tion has to do only with the general points of similarity that are 
common to good dairy cattle, irrespective of breed These com- 
mon characteristics embody such qualities as general conformation, 
capacity to utihze feed, a desirable mammary system, evidences of 
milkiness, etc Such qualities are identified pnmanly with the 
function of milk production We must be quick to recognize, how 
ever, that the breeds themselves possess many different and easily 
recogmzed identifiable qualities 


Ayrshire Breed Character, Quality, and Conformation 

The breed characteristics and the breeders’ concept of type con 
formation is rather well established m the Ayrshire breed Figure 
14 1 shows the outstanding cow. Alfalfa Farm Ann 2nd This pic 
ture portrays many of the characteristics that are assoaated with 
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t j r. **rellent specimen of Ayrshire 
F'g U 1 Alfalfa Farm Ann 2nd is regarded os on e 
type She has been many times grand champion 
demonstrated good production 


the ideal Ayrshire cow She combines clothed m the garb 

the basic quahties of a good dairy cow a Ayrshire cow, 

of an Ayrshire Figure 14 2 portrays an j,lje m form 

Iroquois Sally Winters She is somewh u„ut the head and 

and shows slightly better Ayrshire ^ the ideal type of 

neck than Alfalfa Farm Ann 2nd 1 o , developed a 

Ayrshire cow. the Ayrshire Breeders’ Assocmhon has de^ 

three dimensional model Figure 14 view of what an 

model which IS intended to convey the breeder s view 

Ayrehire cow ought to be jt joes not por- 

Please bear in mind that this is not a , ^ 4 o do It is rather 
tray any living animal as Figures 14 1 an 

the sculptor’s efforts to combine the yn ^^P produced is 

shires into one composite animal A ^ ^ ^, 0 ^ 

presumed to portray the ideal Ayrshire c , be the most 

rould be found, she would by conforming to the model 
nearly perfect animal yet produced thpre would be some 

If the model is accepted as the ideal, a ideal cow is 

disagreement on this point among ^nd barrel By 

"^ther short in body but very deep , the two Ayrshire 

omparison, she appears deeper and shot 
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F g 14 2 SI ghriy (n«r« do ry4 k« looking and olmost tguolly detifoble in conformo* 
tion IS th« cew^ lioqvo s Solly Wintors Not* th» oxeellon) hood neck, ond splendid 
doiry quol ty of this cow 



Fig 14 3 The model Ayr»h re cow cppewc to be si ghily deeper in dwt ond tome- 
whot Bwe compactly bu..t then the two cow« prenovsfy pich/red £r^J«otfy Ayrshee 
bfeeden ore seeking durobu ty 
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J 1 ^ o Tf one can draw conclusions from 
cows in Figures 14.1 breeders are desirous of develop- 

the “true type model, Ay 

ing depth and ruggedness ^ “ Joying the characteristics of 
The best procedure to fo many good animals of the breed 

any breed is to observe critically ^ opportunity to 

as can be made available. “ ’ . j and photograplis play an im- 

study living animals breed “ g Pbreed conformation and 

portant role in establishing 

type. 


DISTINCTIVE AYRSHIRE CHARACTERISTICS 


DISTINCTIVE AYKonii^i. 

• • in Qrrttland and has to a con- 
The Ayrshire breed had its influence. Since it is a dis- 

siderable degree developed ^eristics that are peculimly its 

tinct breed, it possesses ^gs as color, type and conforma- 

own. These involve such “ jgnt shape, fleshing qualities, 

tion. horn g-bteedrstylish. and the best animals are 

and udder form, t n® o 

very clean about the hea a haractenzed as a spotted 

Color and color pattern: '^b® almost self-white, 

breed. But occasionally we fin ^g^y color (some 

whereas, on the other almost to the complete 

shade of red or mahogany "^In spotted animals, and most 
exclusion of any whit® marta ^ distinct ui outhne 

Ayrshires are spotted, the sp ^.^gj jgiry breeds, of which the 
as are the spots of some other P^^ g^^mple. The color pattern 
Holstein-Friesian is P®*®?® * gut of color other than white is 
vary a great deal, and imitod spotting does occur, the 

likewise highly variable. ^b®^gk and shoulders. Even in almost 

spots are usually found on always be some color on the 

self-white animals, ‘bere wi . .pbe great majonty of am- 

neck, cheeks, or ears of *® ' of self-white on the one 

mals vary in color b®t«®®" ^e ®xtr 

hand and self-color on the otner ^ admixture of 

Quite often animals ®bow a pi ^ ^ jypg of 

white and body color. Hgure ' 4 ^ Farm Helen R., was a de- 
coloration. The cow ’ leading shows. You will note that 

tinguishedshowivinner at maw ^^^^gmely difficult to outhne 

the spots on the side of tms especially on the rear flank, 

and that the skin shows flecte 
where the body color is white. 
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Pig 14 4 The cow. South Form Helen R , disploys a different coloring of the breed 
and clearly shows the sploshing effect and indistinct outline of spots She is also a 
champion cow 

It IS not our intention to emphasize the importance, certainly 
not economic importance, of color m an animal but rather to show 
that great variation m color does exist in this breed There are 
personal preferences in color, of course, but m general, if an am- 
mal m any breed meets the color requirements for registration, the 
color, whatever it may be, is acceptable m the show ring and m 
the trade 

Type ond eonformafian The first two cows portrayed m this chap- 
ter (Figures 14 1 and 14 2) provide very good examples of Ayrshire 
type and highly desirable conformation. The model shown m Fig- 
ure 14 3 further illustrates this point But, lest a false impression be 
gained concerning the quahties of a highly desirable cow of this 
breed, two additional cows portraymg somewhat more capacity but 
less smoothness and perfection of form are presented Figures 14 5 
and 14 6 illustrate excellent functional capacity with highly accept- 
able form- Figure 14 5 shows the cow Par’s Red Sheha when quite 
well advanced in age This cow is classified excellent and has a 
lifetime production of 175,065 pounds milk and 7570 pounds fat 
She thus possesses the highly regaided qualities of high sustamed 
high yield, excellent conformation and type, as well as great dura- 
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Fig U 5 Par s Red Shelia shaws the type oHec'hed snugly to the 



^ J - «f Windy Top shows remarkable longevity 

Fig 14 6 This cow Crusader y 20th year She shows the quali 

This photograph was taken when the co ^ed character in good dairy cows 

ties of o cow holf her age This longevity is a cherisnea 


of oil breeds 
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bility Figure 14 6 pictures the cow Crusader’s Joyce of Windy 
Top which even more stnkmgly illustrates the quahties mentioned 
above For this cow has calved 15 times and has a lifetime pro- 
duction of 201,623 pounds milk and 8481 pounds butterfat The 
photograph shown was taken when this cow was m her 20th year 
of age The cow has a classification rating of very good 

The five Ayrshire cows pictured m this chapter should enable 
the reader to form a concept of what the best cows in this breed 
look hke and how they perform They are cows that show desir- 
able Ayrshire character and display, at the same time, plenty of 
power at the pad They are the kind of cows that set the pattern 
and establish the standards for type and conformation by which 
the breed is gaged Functionally, they are highly effective In 
short, they provide the criteria for the formulation of a concept 
depicting a highly desirable Ayrshire cow These cows are, of 
course, among the better Ayrshire cows that are to be found any- 
where and thus they provide the benchmarks from which devia- 
tions m type and conformation can and must be evaluated 

Development cycle and sexual motvniy The Ayrshire breed is ap- 
proximately intermediate among the dairy breeds in rate of de- 
velopment and age at time of sexual matunty Certain strains and 
families vary considerably m the age at which they mature Usually 
those that mature more slowly possess somewhat more longevity 
and greater durabihty than those that mature at an early age or 
even at an average age Furthermore, other factors remaining the 
same, the later-matunng strains are somewhat more upstanding 
when young, grow for a longer penod, and thus are somewhat 
larger at maturity than the average Ayrshire More breeders pre- 
fer the slower-maturmg, larger, more durable ammalu and families 

S/aughfer quolifies end accepfonce for beef The first and most im- 
portant function of a dairy cow is nuik production But sooner or 
later after that function has been terminated, then the final use is 
for beef It does not matter whether stenhty, low yield, accident, 
disease, or old age is responsible for the termination of production, 
at this pomt the slaughter quahties are mainly responsible for the 
salvage value of the ammal The Ayrshire breed ranks at the 
very top among the breeds of dairy cattle m the quality of the car- 
cass They also, if fat, dress out quite well when slaughtered 
Ayrshire veal is of good quahty and ranks well with the trade 
Steers of this breed feed out well and have good acceptance in the 
market The body fat is white, and the carcass looks well when 
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on the hook in the cooler. The rates of gain of steers are almost 
equal to those of steers of the beef breeds The 
Ayrshire carcass, even when weU fatted, and the dressmg percei^t- 
ages are, however, considerably below those of the high-quality, 
well-fitted beef steer. 

Style and carriage: The Ayrshire tends to be ^ breed 

Among the better animals, the carriage is goo , e 
usually has excellent shape is held high, and t ® ^ 

style and eye appeal. If the animal has horns, most of ^ 
animals that are exhibited at major shows do, ey , , 

the horns of other dairy breeds. They are 
fashion (note the horns in Figures 14.1 and 14.2) an p d 
kind of trademark for the breed. It must be ^ 

of this character provide a day-to-day hazard in the operation 

a herd. 


Points of Breeder Emphasis 

Ayrshire breeders prefer them cows to b® 
chisled of feature in head with a rather long, ® jg j^e 

of thickness about the throat. This, Ayrshme be dis- 

region of the body where breed character is most hkely to 

played and where it should be rated. kouv This they 

They also place much emphasis upon 
contend, is associated with depth of ®best an ®P gj^jg j by evi- 

out too much length of barrel, and shou e ^P^^^ evidence 
dence of ruggedness. The mammary sys the extreme 

of holding II well is preferred. Udders but 

length, especiaUy in front quarters, that ^ ^^^^g 

they are expected to blend more smoot y ggj 

Ulore crease between the two halves. rn^nlv observed on 

slightly larger in diameter than were those commonly obser 

cows of some years ago. _ of this breed 

Extreme lactation drive IS less evident in y ability to 

than m some other breeds. Ayrshire cows have the 

floshen up readily in the later stages of their 
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The physical 
and 

morphological characterisfa'cs of the 
Brown Swiss breed 


In Its native home, Switzerland, the ' Schwyzer breed ’ now known 
as Brown Swiss has retained its identity for as long as ten centimes 
It IS, therefore, a very old breed, and its characteristics have been 
well established The breed is somewhat umque, in that in its 
homeland, a relatively few animals (5) are reported to have pro 
vided the foundation for the major portion of the breed Dr W 
Engeler,’ Berne, Switzerland, speaking of the breed in its native 
home, reports that 90 per cent of the bulls recorded in the herd 
book can be traced back to some one of these five ancestors 

The breed was first introduced into the United States by Henry 
M Clark of Belmont, Massachusetts, m the autumn of 1869 This 
first importation consisted of one buU and seven females The bull, 
William Tell, was the first bull registered in the Brown Swiss record 
The females, Zurich, Lucerne, Gretchen, Bnnhe, Lissa, Chnstene, 
and Geneva were the first females recorded, and they were regis- 
tered in the order given In all, approximately 25 bulls and 130 
females were imported to the Umted States from Switzerland 

Dr W Engeler Broun Swtss Cattle The CoiDmission of Swiss Cattle Breeding 
Associations Beme Swtzerland 1937 1938 
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Approximately 450,000 animals have been developed and recorded 

from this foundation. nronni 7 pd 

The Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders A^oc.atm^^was^o^^^^^ 

September 8, 1880, in the office of I. N. y , annual 

meeting of the association in 1888. it i the first 

the first official score card for the breed ivaspubli h^^^^^^^^ 
edition of the Brown Swiss Record. Tins o ffi second 

agreed upon in end 

revision came in 1930. Then, m 193 , 

Oliver Bower, a director, again revised Pairy Cattle 

modified only slightly to eomply wuth approved by the 

Association score card, copyrighted in 
American Dairy Science Association the same y 


GENERAL PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BROWN SWISS BREE 

Brown Swiss are large, brown-colored eatt'e ‘hat^appea^^^^^ 

Belt farmers and dairymen who 'J'.®"* ^e/build of this breed, 

dairy qualities. The heavy muscling and stoc 

togetherwiththeabffitytoconsumelargequantitiesori 

to fatten easily when dry, have characterized Brown bm 

obtain these qualities it was, of course, ““",‘„“,fabout the 
what in the appearance of lactation dnve, c nualitv of bone, 

throat and dewlap, sharpness at the sho that Brown 

With these physical qualities, it mig .Juttion: that they 

Swiss would be lacking in persistency P lactation, as ani- 
Would yield weU in the first few months ot tne ^jth 

mals lacking in many of the qualities mos decline rapidly 

lactation drive do, but in the later mon definitely not the 

rom month t ' — -■’Huption. inisis _ 


tation drive do, but in the later ‘"°"^®j"““definitely not the 
un month to month in production. „ j,o likely to pro- 

case. For this breed is as persistent in pro j (.j^g grst, 

duce more in the tenth month of lactation than it diu 
^ is any breed of dairy cattle. , 

Crxncci is a self-colored or 
Color and color potlern: The Brown near-white are 

solid-colored breed. Occasionally spots o white or 

Wated on the belly of an animal. The pr yjew of 

off-color spot” IS deemed undesirable in point is indi- 

the Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association 
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cated by the following statements taken verbatum from the AppU- 
cation for Register forms of the Association 

Any bull having a sharply contrasting off color spot or spots, or hav* 
ing a white core in the switch, shall have its registration certificate 
prominently stamped with the words, “Off Color Spot, this animal does 
not meet the color standards of the Brown Swiss breed.” 

Any female having sharply contrasting off color spot, or spots, above 
the underside of the belly, or above the udder, or the floor of the chest, 
or having a white core in the switch, shall have its registration certifi* 
cate prominently stamped “Off Color Spot, this ammal docs not meet 
the color standards of the Brown Swiss Breed “ 

If a spot, or spots, develop on an animal after it has been registered 
it shall be the obligation of the owner to send the registration certificate 
to the Brown Swiss office to be scamped with the designation “Off Color 
Spot ” 

The charactenstic mealy band around the muzzle, the light colored 
line up the back, and light area around the poll and horns shall not be 
considered an “Off Color Spot” 

Most Brown Swiss animals have a band of light'colored hair 
around the muzzle. Fewer, but a considerable number, have a 
light-colored (lighter than the body color) bne along the back, on 
the poll, or around the horns These lighter areas are not looked 
upon unfavorably but rather as a common characteristic of the 
breed 

Brown Swass tend to differ in color at different ages and during 
the different seasons of the year. At birth, Brown Swiss calves are 
very light brown in color but darken as they grow older. In older 
animals, during the summer the shade of brown lightens up 
markedly In the winter, the brown becomes much deeper m hue 
In some ammals at this stage the color is a very deep chocolate 
brown or almost black Temperature also influences coat color, 
especially m this breed Brody in the Missouri Cflimatic Labora- 
tory found that ammals subjected to extreme cold (even m the 
summer months), as the hair grew out [or protection, became much 
darker m color 

Development cycle and sexual maturity: Of the five major breeds of 
dairy cattle, the Brown Swiss is the latest to reach sexual maturity 
and full physical development The studies of Professor W. L 
Gaines showed that a Brown Swiss cow is six months slower m 
reaching maturity than the average of the dairy breeds Stated 
another way, a Brown Swiss heifer reaches approximately the same 
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stage in her physical development when she is two years and six 
months of age that a Holstein attains at two years of age. To 
achieve the same relative development that a Jersey possesses at 
two years of age. she would need to be two years, nine and one- 
half months of age. 

In dairy cattle, the later or slower-maturing animals are usually 
more durable and possess a longer life span than early-maturing 
animals. This tendency toward longevity is a quality of the Brown 
Swiss breed. The cows have a younger, more vigorous look about 
them when they are 12 to 14 years of age than cows of the same 
age of other dairy breeds. Because of this slower maturity, it is 
desirable that heifers be older when first served. Most breeders 
prefer that heifers be 20 to 24 months (depending on size) when 
first served, and that they calve from two years and five months to 
two years and nine months of age. 

Feed infafce and rougfiage consumption capacity: As a breed, Brown 
Swiss are large animals; by comparison they rank second in size to 
the Holstein breed. The perpetuation of size or scale is one of the 
current objectives of the National Association. This over-all size 
provides animals of this breed with excellent capacity to handle 
feed in quantity. Their large, roomy bodies enable them to handle 
large amounts of roughage. The cow Illini Nellie while milking 
from 100 to 106 pounds of milk per day never consumed more than 
16.5 pounds of grain or concentrates daily. Most of the nutrients 
required by her were obtained in some form of roughage. 

The mammary system; In comparison with the other dairy breeds. 
Brown Swiss udders rate very high in texture or quality. In shape 
or form of udder, especially before the last 10 to 15 years, the breed 
was to be severely criticized. Too frequently the udder was badly 
quartered, the teats were poorly placed on the udder, were very 
long, especially the front teats, and the rear attachment of the 
udder was often narrow and low. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that, from a functional point of view, Brown Swiss udders 
were very durable. During the past 15 years. Brown Swiss breeders 
have done much to improve the shape and eye appeal of the mam- 
mary systems of their cows. 

Slaughter value and acceptance for beef: The large size, the rather 
stocky build, and the ease with which Brown Swiss take on condi- 
tion have caused this breed to rank high among dairy breeds in 
carcass value. Being large and heavily fleshed animals, they bone 
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out With a minimum amount of labor The body fat is light in 
color, and the meat, although slightly coarse in texture, is well 
received 

Brown Swiss calves are the largest m size at birth (average 100 
lb or more) of any breed of cattle They grow rapidly and take 
on fat readily Thus they are highly desirable for the veal market, 
an item of greater importance since artificial insemination has been 
extensively used 

Docility, style, and carnage Brown Swiss are a docile, quiet breed 
Their movements are usually slow and measured They do not 
lead and handle as readily as most of the dairy breeds They 
could not be classed as a stylish breed for they lack the alertness 
and carnage associated with this quality They give the impres 
Sion of sohdity and stoutness but lack somewhat in eye appeal 

Brown Swiss buffs used in upgrading In certain sections of the 
United States, Brown Swiss bulls are used extensively for grading 
up smaller, less capable grade and scrub dairy cattle The genetic 
qualities of the breed arc such that the first generation, being self* 
colored and similar in color and type to the Swiss, resemble the 
male parent very closely The cows resulting from these matings 
are also distinctly supenor to their dams m production This pro 
gram has worked successfully because the birth weight of a calf is 
determined very largely by the maternal influence Thus the 
rather great difference in genetic size between the sire and dam in 
these instances has not resulted m senous calving problems 


Breed Improvement and Public Acceptonce 

Great progress has been made in improving the type and physical 
characteristics of Brown Swiss m the last quarter of a century 
The extreme roughness of the 1910 s and 1920 s, the poorly shaped 
mammary systems, and the lack of eye apped noted then have 
now given way to a vastly different animaL The animals are much 
smoother, the udders are more symmetrical, the teats are better 
placed and more desirable m size than they were then, and yet the 
over all size and production of the animals has been, for the most 
part, retained or improved These points are well illustrated by 
the panel of three grand champion cows at the 1910, 1912, and 
1913 National Dairy Shows These cows are pictured in Figure 
15 1 Compare these cows with those shown m the next panel, 
Figure 15 2 These cows were the grand champions at the 1954, 
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F g 15 1 This is a panel showing the grand champion Brown Sw ss cows at the 1910- 
1912 and 1913 National Doiry Shows The cow$ are A — Iowa Lassie 6 — My One 
Baby C — Belle of Gratton These cows although rugged an mah that show evidence 
of product on lack the smoothness type ond mammary systems expected of present 
day Brown Swiss 
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F.« 15 2 Controjt these three cow* w.th those of the preyootponel These ore the 
J s. rows ot the 1954-1955 ond 1956 Notional Breed Shows The cows 

B_U. . H.I1 M ld.w M ond C-L„ . H.ll M=,no„ A. 
Tklt cl" ore .».oo.h h,9h^ud..y, ond .nc.licnt odd.,.d on.mcU Ihcr typ. ,s 
.cell, .cpro.ed car thol of the eoHy cow. of the breed 
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Fig 15 3 The highest butterfat production ach eved by any cow regardless of breed 
up to August 1 1957 was mode by this rugged Brown Swiss cow Active Acres Bessie 
Her record IS 31,154 lb m Ik and 1544 17 lb fat She has been clossifed excellent 
and demonstrates enormous productive capociiy 


1955, and 1956 National Dairy Breed Shows Brown Swiss breed 
ers have exerted a great and beneficial influence upon the type and 
form of their cattle, perhaps more than that noted for any other 
breed of dairy cattle during the same period 

Geographical Distribution of Brown Swiss Cattle 

The greatest concentration of Brown Swiss cattle in the Umted 
States is found m the fertile regions of the Central States The 
characteristics of the breed have appealed to dairymen who reside 
m the Corn Belt and adjommg states These dairymen have ample 
feed and prefer a large animal that yields a good quantity of milk 
and has a good carcass value 

By no means, however, is the breed confined to this area It is 
found quite generally distributed throughout the United States 
More recently, a demand for Brown Swiss has developed in foreign 
countnes Cuba and South American countries are now importing 
from the United States Brown Swiss heifers and bulls m consider- 
able numbers 



chapter 16 


The physical 
and 

morphological characteristics of the 
Guernsey breed 


The first importation of Guernseys that remained pure and thereby 
exerted any influence on the breed m the United States occurred 
in 1830 Subsequently, relatively small numbers were imported 
from the Island or England until about 1895, after which for the 
next 40 years animals were brought to our shores m rather large 
numbers For example, in 1905, 258 head were imported. In 1911, 
862 animals entered our ports, m 1913, 1058, and in 1914, 1042 
were brought mto the United States After 1914 the importations 
were reduced m numbers but contmued fairly regularly until about 
1930, after which they were sporadic and of little importance to 
the breed. 

The native home of the Guernsey breed is a tiny bit of land of 
some 24 square miles in area, known as the Island of Guernsey A 
much smaller island, Alderney, has also had a minor influence in 
shaping Guernsey type and size in the United States The Island 
of Guernsey is located m the English Channel some 22 miles from 
the somewhat larger Island of Jersey It is only natural that, since 
these two channel islands are near each other, and isolated to 
some extent from the mainland and the British Isles, their cattle 
would be much alike In fact, they were >ery similar until each 
island became closed by legislation 
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In 1789 the authorities on the Island of Jersey passed a law that 
no cattle could be brought to the island except for slaughter. In 
1819 the governing body of the Island of Guernsey passed similar 
legislation. What these laws did was to close these islands against 
outside breeding influences. Thus each island operated its breed- 
ing program as a vast closed herd. As a result, the differences 
that now exist between the cattle of Jersey and Guernsey have 
been brought about by the objectives and goals of the two groups 
of breeders. 

Although there are easily recognizable differences in both the 
physical and physiological qualities of Jersey and Guernsey cattle, 
there are also well marked similarities. Both breeds, for example, 
are relatively small in size. Their milk is highly colored, especially 
the Guernsey, and rich in butterfat The nonfat solids are likewise 
high in the milk of both breeds. 


GENERAL PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GUERNSEY BREED 

If one were to choose from among the major breeds of dairy cat- 
tle that breed which displays the highest degree of variability in 
physical conformation, it would probably be the Guernsey breed. 
The rather marked differences between animals within this breed 
provides the breeder with a large bank of germ plasm to choose 
from, but it also assures him of a more highly variable herd to 
look at. 

Geographical disiribution of fhe Guernsey breed: The character- 
istics of the breed have given it a wide general appeal. There 
are not so many points of high concentration of animals of this 
breed as there are of other breeds, but no breed has wider distribu- 
tion. This wide general acceptance would indicate that the breed 
has a high degree of adaptability. It stands cold well and heat 
better than most breeds. Perhaps to a greater degree than any 
other breed, Guernseys currently appeal to highly successful busi- 
ness and professional men who have a particular urge to breed 
dairy cattle. 

Color ond color van'afions in Guernseys; The breed is spotted. 
The predominant body color is a golden or reddish fawn with white 
markings. The line of demarkation between the body color and 
white is relatively distinct. Occasionally the white areas are not 
really white, but are flecked with body color. There is no preva- 
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lent color pattern except that most animals have more or less white 
on the underline, white markings on the legs, and a white switch. 
More often than not there is a white spot m the forehead 

The unhaired portions of the body are hght or pinkish in color 
and are thus m contrast with the Jersey which is near black. In 
fact this difference provide a relatively rehable means of distm 
gmshmg between a few aminals of the two breeds that are other 
wise difficult to identify as to breed Occasionally, but not often, 
ammals are almost completely self colored The shades of color 
may vary from a hght lemon colored fawn to a very deep mahogany 
red 

Closely allied to body color and formerly given much emphasis 
m the breed are skm pigmentation and skm secretions When 
Guernsey calves are bom, very httle skm secretion is observed. 
After they have consumed green grass or carotene beanng feeds, 
the secretions begm to appear These secretions are readily ob- 
served inside the ear, around the eyes, on the udder, and near the 
end of the tail bone Professor L S Palmer,* 1914, was the first 
to demonstrate that the yellow color of the fat of milk, skm secre- 
tions, and body fat was due to the presence of a yellow pigment in 
the substance carotene which is derived from the chlorophyll of 
plants. 

The reason that the milk of the Guernsey, her body fat, and gVm 
secretions are a ncher yellow color than that found m the other 
breeds is due to her inabihty to convert as high a percentage of the 
carotene she consumes into vitamm A Vit amin A is almost color 
less, whereas carotene is yellow, and much of the carotene not con 
\erted goes directly mto the milk, body fat, or skin secretions It 
should be stressed that, currently, m the Guernsey breed, very 
httle if any emphasis is placed either upon the abundance of or the 
nch yellow color of the skm secretions They do, of course, con 
tmue to emphasize the golden yellow (Golden Guernsey) color of 
the milk. 


GUERNSEY BREED CHARACTER AND CONFORMATION 

Breed character is a somewhat general term used to describe the 
particular q uali ties associated with a breed and by which it is dif 
ferentiated from other breeds. These differences may be either 
L. S. Palmer and C H. Ecklea, The Pnnapal Nalural Color Pigmenl m MUk Fat. 
J BuxJiem. IS 191 1914 
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physical or physiological. It is the former that we are discussing 
in this chapter. 

Developmenf cycle and sexual maturity: Relatively, the Guernsey 
breed is early-maturing. It reaches sexual matunty and full devel- 
opment at a slightly older age than the Jersey, the breed discussed 
in Chapter 18. The difference between the Jersey, earliest to de- 
velop, and the Guernsey is approximately 1.5 months. The Hol- 
stein breed develops about 2.4 months later than the Guernsey. 
Well-grown Guernsey heifers may be first served when they are 
from 16 to 18 months of age. 

When fully matured, Guernsey bulls and cows are considerably 
larger than Jerseys of the same sex. A desurable weight for mature 
Guernsey cows in milk is 1050 to 1200 pounds. Mature bulls 
should weigh from 1600 to 1800 pounds. In general, animals that 
are somewhat above average size, other factors remaining the 
same, are favored by breeders. 

Style and carriage: In these qualities the Guernsey breed would 
be rated average among the dairy breeds. It is not the equal of 
the Ayrshire or Jersey breeds in style or carriage, but it is equal 
to the Holstein and supenor to the Brown Swiss in these quahties. 
Guernseys are tractable animals, they lead readily if properly 
trained, and they are seldom nervous or high strung. 

The mammary sysfem: The texture or udder quality of the Guern- 
sey breed is considered very good. Stated another way, a Guernsey 
udder usually milks out well and, if palpated when empty, is soft 
and pliable to the touch. In udder shape or form, the breed rates 
no higher than average among the five major dairy breeds. In this 
breed the udders are usually deeper in relation to length than is 
desired, and they lack somewhat in width and snugness of attach- 
ments when compared with the best udders of some of the other 
breeds. Furthermore, the teat placement and distance between 
the teats, as well as their shape and size, seldom conform to the 
ideal. The floor of the udder lacks the smoothness usually found 
in more desirable udders. 

In general, Guernsey udders are durable and survive the hazards 
of herd existence about as well as those of any other breed, \vith 
the possible exception of the Brown Swiss. 

Slaughfer qualifies and acceptance for beef; The body fat of the 
Guernsey breed is distinctly yellowish in color, thus causing the 
meat to be less acceptable in the markets. The breed ranks slightly 
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higher than the Jersey for slaughter purposes, mostly because this 
breed is somewhat larger in size, and the animals usually carry 
shghtly more condition when slaughtered 

Guernsey calves are relatively small at birth, weighing 65 to 70 
pounds They are not easy to grow and seldom take on condition 
or fatten readily at an early age Thus they are not regarded 
lughly for veal purposes 

Breed Strengths ond Weaknesses 

Guernsey breeders have no basic color problem m meeting regis 
tration requirements Red is a recessive color and spotting is also 
a recessive character, therefore, they both breed true 

The breed is naturally open m conformation, and the ligaments 
holding the shoulder blade and fore leg to the skeleton more often 
fail in the Guernsey than m any other breed If this takes place, 
the condition known as “winged shoulder’ develops ‘ Wing shoul 
der” IS discussed and illustrated in Chapter 13 This defect is 
more often found and ui a more serious stage m the Guernsey than 
in any other breed of dairy cattle 
With opportunity and environment essentially the same, the 
livability of Guernsey calves is shghtly less than that of the other 
dairy breeds 

The breed has made excellent progress in type improvement in 
the past 40 years Figure 16 1 shows a panel of three cows that 
were grand champions at the National Dairy Show in 1906, 1909, 
and 1910, 1911, and 1912 The legends accompanying the panel 
give the names of the ammaU and the year or years they were 
champions 

In contrast compare the cows m Figure 16 2 These three cons 
were the champions in 1947, 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1956 They are 
extremely fine speamen of the breed and clearly indicate the 
progress that has been made in improving conformation and mam 
mary 5>stem, especially udder m the Guernsey breed 


Points of Breeder Emphasis 

Breeders, in addition to improving the type of their animals, are 
extremely anxious to hold or increase the size of their breed They 
wish to produce rugged cattle that also possess the quality and 
productive potential that has been characteristic of the breed 
Furthermore, they are very much inclined toward the development 
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Fig. 16.1 This panel 
shows three Guernsey 
cows that were each 
awarded one or more 
grand championships 
at the National Dairy 
Show. Cow A— Ger- 
trude Kelley was cham- 
pion in 1906, cow B— 
Victoria of Fern Ravine 
in 1909, and cow C— 
Glencoe's Bopeep in 
1911, 1912, andl913. 
Compare the type of 
these cows with thot of 
the cows in Fig. 16.2. 
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F 19 . 16.2 The»e three 
cowt hove eoch won 
one or more grand 
chompionshipi ot re* 
cent Notionol Guem* 
sey shows Cow A 
is Quoil Roost Noble 
Primrate, grond chom* 
pion in 1947, cow B 
Hagen Forms Merry 
Song, champion in 
1953, 1954, ond 

1955, Ond C is Lush- 
acres Hermes Quest, 
grand champion in 

1 956. These cows are 
vosHy superior In type, 
mommary system, ond 
eye oppeal to the cows 
shown in panel 16.1. 
They are olso superior 
in produclion, having 
averaged approxi- 
mately 200 lb. more 
fot each than the eorly* 
day champions. 
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F>g 16 3 Th $ Guernsey cow, UImt lindy Miranda Pride portrays a des roble type of 
cow of the late 20 s and early 30 s She is smooth of medium size, and with a 
production at 6 yeors of 9843 9 and S40 5 lb fat She locks both the scoie and 
productive capacity of the highly regorded Guernsey cow of today (See Fig 16 4) 



Fig 16 4 Th » picture of Osborne K II Etta portrays the present concept of what a 
good Guernsey cow ought to bo She is o cow of good sUe ond excellent in do ry 
<luaJ hes w th o well shaped and capacious mommary system 
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of longevity and durability m their cattle, because they know that 
this quahty is associated with economy of production and repro 
ductive efficiency 

The American Guernsey Cattle Club has advanced farther in 
the development of a program for marketing the milk of their 
breed than other breed associations Their program of herd classi 
fication IS unique m that it requires and records the reclassification 
of the supenor ammals within the breed 



chapter 17 


The physical 
and 

morphological characteristics of the 
Holstein -Friesian breed 


The Holstein-Friesian breed has taken a commanding position 
among aU breeds of dairy cattle. In registered animak for w^ch 
statistics are readily available, the numenc grow 
has been quite constant and rapid. Currently, upward of 50 per 
cent of all of the dairy cattle registered imnually 
Friesian. The same might also be said of traffic in cattle, wffich 
is best indicated by the number of transfers issued as well as of 
the number of animals on Herd Improvement ^ 

popularity of the Holstein-Friesian has been earned rather by the 
economic qualities of the breed than because of any determined 

contrasting colors and its large size. It is regarded favorably y 
dairymen Lcause of its high milk yield. The characteristic co or 
pattern has been maintained and stabiUzed ^ “dd 

of certain color restrictions that bar registration. The high yield 

nnlk-producing areas, the nreeacro 

have seen fit to develop and improve the milk-yieldmg character 
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jstic of the breed, and this in turn has resulted m a generally favor- 
able public acceptance of their cattle 

General Charaeterishcs of Holtiem Form 

This breed is characterized by a large frame, a generally angular 
and dairy like form, and a large capacity to consume roughage In 
the United States the dairy qualities and milky-looking appearance 
of the breed have been especially developed, whereas in their 
native home, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, more often referred 
to as Holland, the meat or beef form and dairy form have had more 
nearly equal emphasis Figure 17 1 shows the form of the grand 
champion cow at the 1956 National Dairy Show, Plain View Inga, 
and Figure 17 2 shows a photograph of a group of famous Holland 
cows You will note that there is somewhat more stockmess and 
thickness of covenng in the Holland type than in our Amencan 
Holsteins This quality is even more evident m bulls than m cows 
Figures 17 3 and 17 4 compare the two types of bulls m general 
conformation The legends more fully describe their physical 
qualities 


HOLSTEIN BREED CHARACTER AND CONFORMATION 

The Holstein Fnesian breed is very old, especially in comparison 
with some of the other breeds of dairy cattle The breed has been 
described in early literature for upward of 2000 years The char 
actenstic “piebald,” a term first used to describe the black and 
white spotted color, has been a trademark of the breed since its 
origin Although black and white spotted with a clearly defined 
separation between the colors prevails, animals may be almost self- 
black or almost self-white The restrictions m color requirements 
that bar registry will be discussed later 

The breed is characterized by large size Mature cows when m 
ordmary working flesh are expected to weigh 1500 pounds Many 
of the outstanding cows of the breed m both production and con 
formation weigh 2000 pounds when in high condition and heavy 
in calf Mature bulls of this breed are expected to weigh 2000 
pounds or more A considerable number do attain a weight ap 
proachmg or exceedmg 3000 pounds It should be emphasized, 
however, that physical size in bulls although correlated with, is not 
as important as, genetic size This is because the bull does not 
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F,a 17 1 This photograph p ctures Plo o View logo Grand Champion Ho^ein cow 
of, he Notion:, ZZn Shfw She wos also chosen A" Amer.con oged cow for 
1956 She has a yearly record of 25 942 lb milk and 1042 16 lb fat 


function in production, and it is his genetic size, irrespective of 
physical size, that is transmitted to his progeny 
This statement should not be construed to imply ‘hat smalln^ 
due to inadequate nutrition may not impair the heidth and thus 
the relative fertility of the animal Good general health and a 
proper plane of nutrition have a favorable mlluence on both the 
amount and quality of semen Heavy feeding and the result mg 
high condition do have an appreciable negative influence upon the 
libido (desire to mate) of a bull 
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Ftg 17 3 Shows o famous Holland Ho1stein>Fr es on bull Note thot he is thickly 
covered ond more stockily bu It thon the bull shown in Fig 17 4 

Well developed bulls with adequate size, hoivever, do possess 
more eye appeal and usually have better public acceptance It is 
only bulls that are well developed for theu* age that are successful 
m the show nng In America the size referred to is gamed by vir 
tue of a large skeleton or frame and a reasonably heavy bone 
Large framed anuuals of this breed are usually reasonably long of 
leg and angular in form 



Fig 17 4 Pobst Febes Burke wos grond chompion HoUfe n bull at the Notional Hoi- 
stein Show ond AILAmencon aged bull in 1956 57 He is cons derobly longer in 
body and more do ry I ke in oppeorence thon the Hoitend bull shown in F.g 17 3 
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Size in Holsteins is influenced by inheritance, topography, 
regional or sectional effect, and by the quality and quantity of the 
feed supply. In general, animals located in the Corn Belt are 
larger than those found in the southern states and in New England. 
The quality and uniformity of type may, however, be equal to or 
superior in the New England area. 

If it is possible to show in a series of photographs the different 
stages in the life cycle of animal, undoubtedly the best cow of the 
breed for this purpose is Triune Papoose Piebe. She was chosen 
as the all time All-American Holstein cow and achieved the All- 
American distinction for each age classification from that of heifer 
calf to mature cow. She is presented here to serve as a visual 
standard of what an outstanding Holstein cow ought to look like 
from the time she is a heifer until maturity. Figures 17.5A shows 
the heifer form, B the two-year old, C a dry three-year old, D a 
four-year old cow, and E in mature form or as an aged cow. The 
legends are helpful in providing additional information. 

Colors fhof bar ro^risfrafion:^ Holstein breeders have endeavored to 
retain the characteristic black and white markings and have estab- 
lished color patterns of the breed by excluding from record in the 
herd book animals that did not conform to requirements. There 
are eight color deviations that prohibit otherwise eligible animals 
from being recorded. These are: (1) red and white, which is be- 
coming a somewhat more serious problem in the breed since one 
sire (which is a carrier) in extensive artificial service can have from 
5000 to 10,000 progeny, (2) solid or self-black, (3) solid or self- 
white, (4) black on the underline or belly, (5) black in the switch, 
(6) black encircling the leg and touching the hoof, (7) black from 
hoof to knee or hock, and (8) black and white intermixed so as to 
give a color effect (usually gray) other than distinct black and 
white. 

Development cycle and sexual maturity: If the major breeds of dairy 
cattle were arranged according to the age of their full maturity, 
the Holstein-Friesian breed would occupy a mid-position. In other 
Words, two breeds would mature at an earlier age, and two breetls 
at a later age. Thus Holstein cows from a functional or produc- 
tion point of view would be expected to gain in capacity from first 
calving until they were G.5 years old and after 9.7 years of ago 

‘ Tiiken from Aritcltf -1, Section 12, of the b>>laws of ihc lloUtcin'Fnc^an AxMxna* 

Oon of Amtrica, 



Tg 17 4 Pob0 Fobes bu ke wos grand dtamp on Hoitte rt bull ot the Nat>ortol Hoi- 
stem Show end All-Amer con aged bull in 1956-57 He is cons derobly longer in 
body ond more do ry-l ke in oppecronce fhon the Hollond boll shown in f g 17^ 
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would gradually decline in production. For show-ring classes, cows 
are considered mature after they are five years old. 

Heifers of the Holstein breed reach sexual maturity somewhat 
later in age than Jerseys, for example, but earlier than Brown Swiss. 
Heifers are usually expected to calve from 24 to 30 months of age, 
depending on size and other contributing factors. 

Siou^hfer qualifies and acceptance for beef and veal: Size and 
weight are a distinct advantage to this breed as determinants of 
their beef value. Packers find that the cost of boning out in pro- 
portion to the weight of meat recovered is less for the larger, 
heavier animals. Furthermore, the fat is white in color, and the 
carcass value of the animal is as good as that of any other breed of 
dairy cattle with the possible exception of the Ayrshire. Holstein 
veal is looked upon favorably in most markets, and the name Hol- 
stein is often used in hotel menus to describe their veal entree. 

Crossbreds between grade Holstein cows and tlie beef breeds, 
notably with Angus bulls, are usually black in color and possess 
many of the beef qualities of the Angus. Crossbred steers produced 
in this way do quite well in the feed lot. The gains are usually 
quite high, and the carcass of a good-quality and well-fitted anim^ 
will usually grade choice. 

Oisposffion and femperament: As a breed Holsteins are docile, 
handle readily, are even tempered, and yet relatively alert. In the 
milking line they are not easily disturbed and usually milk out 
freely and quickly. They do equally well when at pasture and under 
barn feeding. They stand cold well and thrive in the more vigor- 
ous climates. They do not respond to high temperatures as well 
as the smaller breeds, especially Jerseys. 

5/y/e and carriage; Although the Holstein breed is tractable, han- 
dles easily, and possesses alertness, it does not have the style of 
carriage possessed by the Ayrshire or Jersey breeds. Even though 
Holsteins may lack somesvhat in style and carriage by comparison, 
in the better animals conformation and capacity is not excelled by 
other breeds. In mammary system the breed lacks the shape of 
udder found in the Jersey and probably the Ayrshire, but the 
capacity of the gland is unexcelled. 

Points of Brooder Emphasis 

A quarter of a century ago, a point of major emphasis in tlie breed 
was that of raising the average per cent fat content of the milk. 
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countnes in South America, Cuba, Japan, Canada, and other coun- 
tries In general, the quality of cattle exported, in both produc- 
tion and type, is above the average of the herds from which they 
came Although the numbers exported are not large, the exporta- 
tion business has a favorable influence upon both the United States 
and import countnes 
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Inasmuch as there is high correlation between per cent fat content 
and solids other than fat in milk, both were raised somewhat by 
this selection pressure It is generally agreed that the average per 
cent of fat is sufficiently high to serve the best interests of the 
breed, and emphasis has now been shifted to the improvement of 
other qualities In 1929 a program of herd classification for the im- 
provement of type was approved by the board of directore of the 
National Holstein Fnesian Association and put into operation 
From the time of its inception to January 1, 1956, a total of 11,811 
herds have been classified or reclassified In all, 231,237 animals 
have been classified or reclassified This program (1) has made 
breeders more conscious of and better judges of Holstein type, and 
(2) has tended to improve conformation, especially the mammary 
system 

Currently, the heaviest emphasis is toward increasing yield of 
milk without conceding in percentage of total solids More re- 
cently, emphasis is also bemg placed upon mcreasmg the soundness 
and durability of cows so that they will remain m the herd for a 
longer penod and thus leave more progeny and produce milk at a 
lower unit cost 

There is also continued emphasis upon improving conformation, 
especially shape of udder, soundness, and eye appeal 

Foreign Influence and Foreign Markets 

The foundation of our present day Holsteins came from Holland 
and Fnesland At that time, of course, the type was influenced by 
the importations themselves and by the impressions breeders re 
ceived from viewing imported ammals The continued existence of 
foot and mouth disease in their native home, together with im- 
provement and numerical growth m our own native cattle, made 
further importations of Holsteins inexpedient and undesirable, and 
so they were discontinued 

Currently the Holland influence is almost negligible m the Umted 
States A good many Holsteins -are imported each year from 
Canada In 1956, according to the Canadian Holstein Association, 
16,334 registered animals were transferred to 1498 Umted States 
buyers, but Canadian cattle are hard to distinguish from our native 
Holsteins, and type is influenced very little, if at all, by these 
importations 

In recent years Holstein cattle have been marketed quite exten 
sively m foreign lands Such exportations mclude Mexico, various 
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, 8 1 Th. cow, Ro,e,8h s Ox.ocd wos .he 

t^™«;relt:ru:.ed S,:rLs been ,e» .nneenced by on,.ols , .ported 
(rom the Island of Jersey than in earlier yeors 


explained geographicaUy The Island Island to be 

muiuty— small enough to permit y nroximity promoted 

naturally mated to any bull in service cows to 

the desire on the part of Island bree jerseys were either not 

the best-known bulls F-tunate y^ 

the possessors of many “bjectional responded better 

kept m control by breeders J?or j„,rv rattle. 

to inbreeding than most of the bree s 
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xuHnt breed they favor or own. 
Dairy cattle bTceders no “a h^t^^ ^ ^ ^ 

are generally agreed that the Jer y mammary system, 

umforimty in type, possesses a m 

and probably has greater benuty of formjhan^^y^^^ 
dairy cattle The breed is s™® motunty, when m 

the five major breeds of dairy ca sections of the 

milk, are expected to weigh 1®““ P numerical strength, ma- 

country, where Jerseys have the p j^yg^age considerably less m 

ture cows in heavy lactation wou 
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The physical 
and 

morphological characteristics of the 
Jersey breed 


The Jersey breed in America has gained many of its present quaii- 
ties directly from its ancestors on the Island of Jersey. The birth- 
place of this breed, a little island called Jersey in the English 
Channel, is small enough to be homey; yet it was large enough to 
populate the dairy world with a very highly regarded breed of 
dairy cattle. This tiny piece of land scarcely more than 10 miles 
long and two thirds of that distance in width has played a most 
important part in shaping the physical and morphological quali- 
ties of the breed in the United States. Not only have imported 
animals been a material factor in providing supenor germ plasm 
for us, but they have likewise done much to shape breeder opinion. 

Perhaps more than in any other breed of dairy cattle, the cur- 
rent type is the product of the homeland influence. Until Raleigh’s 
Oxford Thistle (Fig. 18.1) was made grand champion at the Na- 
tional Dairy Show m 1925, previous female grand championships 
had b^en won by imported cows. It is probable that the uniformity 
of type for which the breed has been noted is to some degree ac- 
counted for by the greater amount of inbreeding commonly pres- 
ent in unportcd animals, especially bulls. The greater tendency to 
inbiced or hnebreed Island Jerseys than Amencan-bred animals is 
190 
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Fig 1 a 2 Even though this cow, Oxford ‘ '"'l^e^wa^s^glond^ chom 

would be regorded os o good specimen of 
pion ot the National Dairy Show m 1917 an 


trates the best that *" hfgW^lccepUsWramm m 

years ago She would, m Martina 

the show rings of today. ‘ “Martina” was a cow 

exhibited somewhat more body conformation she 

of excellent conformation Ji breed character 

provides a splendid example of Jersey yp , „btness of rear 
In strength of rear udder attachment and m straignrnes 

legs she can be faulted somewhat 

T. , „ There is not a breed of dairy cattle that is 

The mammary system Ihere is placement 

superior to the Jersey in shape of u . . bment and possibly 
of the teats In strength of fodder 

in texture of udder, the breed dora n PP system of cows of 
by companson But, in general, ™ animals and those with 
this breed, especially the ‘’^““'^‘j^blish the concepts by which 
superior conformation, tends to es breeds are rated To 

the more desirable mammary sy breeding associa- 

lUustrate, the president of one Qairy Show m speak- 

tions, not Jersey, while attending a 
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weight than the figure (1000 pounds) given above. The desired 
weight for a mature bull in breeding condition is 1500 pounds. 
Again this weight figure is somewhat higher than the average 
weight of mature bulls in service. 

Color and color variations: The basic body color of the Jersey is 
some shade of fawn. There is a high degree of variability in body 
color. The range is from black or near black to a very light beige 
of medium bnlliance. The animal may be solid, or self-colored 
with black tongue and switch, or spotted. If it is spotted, the body 
color generally predominates, and the tongue and switch are usually 
light in color. The unhaired portions of the body such as the muz- 
zle, around the eyes, about the vulva, etc., are usually dark in 
color, even when the animal is spotted. If spotted, the body color 
is interspersed with white. Self- or solid-colored animals predom- 
inate numerically in the breed. 


JERSEY BREED CHARAaER AND CONFORMATION 

The Jersey breed is characterized by a great deal of fineness and 
quahty. The features, especially about the head and face, are 
^ely chiseled. The eyes are large relatively, and very prominent. 
The face is broad, in relation to length, and deeply dished. The 
breed character that is displayed in the head is exhibited also 
throughout the entire body. 

In chest and body capacity, if size is taken into account, the Jer- 
sey breed rates high. Perhaps it is most realistic to consider body 
conformation and especially capacity in terms of breed size. Thus, 
as a breed. Jerseys give the impression of being somewhat lower 
set than the other dairy breeds. (Stated m another way, the Jer- 
sey is a small but an extremely capacious animal.) 

Jerseys possess uniformity: Jerseys tend to be more uniform in 
type and form than any other breed of dairy cattle. In general, 
the rumps in this breed are more nearly level, the pinbones are rel- 
atively broader, and the tail setting finer and more smoothly tucked 
between the pinbones than m any other dairy breed. The breed 
is uniformally and consistently rated high in dairy quahties or lac- 
tation drive. Jersey type and desirable conformation have been 
consistently observed for many years. For example. Figure 18.2 
pictures Oxford Majesty’s Gypsy, the pand champion Jersey fe- 
male at the 1917 and 1918 National Dairy Shows. This cow lUus- 
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f'9 1 8 5 The mammary syilam af the Jetsy caw, °°’^“how well 

«*cellent form combined with exceptionol pro uc ^ moke o cow higSfy 

the qualities of form and productive copocity can breed of 19,012 3 lb 

desirable This cow held the wodd s butterfot record for the or 
'»'lk ond 1312 8 lb fot for severol years 
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Fig 13 3 Oeugn s Mort na portrays qv t« well tht quolity siroight fepi ne and (eng 
level rump thot has long been choroctenstic of the breed (Caurtesy Tbe Amencon 
Jersey Cottle Qub Columbus S Ohte) 


mg of the aged cow class said, ‘ There are twenty cows of the Jer- 
sey breed on these grounds that are better in udder than is our 
best uddered cow ” Figure 18 4 illustrates a highly desirable 
mammary system of the Jersey breed Figure 18 5 shows the 
mammary system of Brampton Lady Basilua, a world’s record cow 
for butterfat production of the Jersey breed These are two ex 
cellent examples of highly desirable yet very capacious mammary 
systems 

Devefopmenf cycle and sexual maiunly The Jersey breed reaches 
sexual maturity at an earher age than any other breed of dairy 
cattle W L. Games, in his studies on maturity at a given age for 
SIX breeds of dairy cattle including Milking Shorthorn, foimd that 
the Jersey matured from three to four months younger than the 
average of the breeds and about two months earher than the sec 
ond earhest maturmg breed Because of this. Jerseys if well grown 
may be first served from 14 to 16 months of age and often calve at 
23 to 25 months old. 

It might be assumed that, smce Jerseys mature at an earher age 
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In recent years increased interest in the nonfat fraction of mUc 
and in efhciency of milk and energy production P“ 
animal has tended to draw new attention to this bi'eed. In the 1^ 
few years Jersey breed milk has found f g “ ntiy 

special metropoUtan markets. If this mar e exp energy 

and continued studies demonstrate the hig e the breed has 

input-output relationship shown in the ear ysu ’ relative 

prospects of being restored to much of its original relative 
popularity. 

Heo. tolerance: Jerseys thrive better than ^^^^tmes 

dairy cattle in sections of the country where se i; labora- 

areLlatively high. Samuel Brody found -^^s 
tory studies at the University of Misso , ; j. _n„ratuie of 

and Jerseys were both subjected to an --ached 108° F. 

105° F.. L body temperature of the Hols terns reaped W8^^^ 

(almost a lethal temperature) and the Jersey tempera- 

that larger animals were more advemely at 

tures than smaller animals. This difference m e ponse is due^,^ 
least in part to the proportionately greater surface area p 

of weight in the smaller animals. heat-control mech- 

It was demonstrated by Brody also that t ggo p, 

anism of Jerseys subjected to atmospheric ® P . . yield, 

or more tended to fail and thus caused a ^^duotio^n ^ ^ 

But. when the larger breeds were Cmduction in 

temperature of 70° F. produced a «°™'='^‘’‘*l^;™f"” rrheat-tol- 
niilk yield— thus showing that Jerseys are 
Grant than the larger dairy breeds. 

Areas where Jerseys preefommofe: y^Q^fthe^Ographical 

higher temperatures has had some mfli^n P ability to give 
distribution of the Jersey breed. FoHhermore. the abiUty g 

a good account of themselves when a q „. jhe reason, 

has also been a factor in Jersey popularity. southern and 

Jerseys have dominated in the dairy '“‘1 •, ^ow before the 

South Central states. They provide from house to 

use of refrigeration and before general m 
house was prevalent. 


Poinls of Breeder Emphasis 

During the fiscal year (April 1 to ^’“‘^’nuring^the same pe- 
brceders tested 31,870 cows for production. p„rinK tlie fiscal 
Bod, 1020 breeders classified 31.675 animals. Uunm, 
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than other dairy breeds, they would be expected to exhibit less 
durability This is definitely not the situation as Jerseys are held 
in good repute for poss^ing longevity 

Siyie and carriage In these qualities the breed rates high It was 
emphasized in an earher chapter (14) that the Ayrshire breed has 
excellent style and carnage Among the cows of the dairy breeds, 
Jerseys are rated almost equal and, in bulls, fully equal to the Ayr- 
shire Wilbur Marsh, a famous Guernsey breeder and exhibitor, 
while standing at the nng side observing the Jersey bull Fern’s 
Wexford Noble as he came through the gate to enter the show nng, 
said “Do you know what that bull remmds me of ’ Then, with 
out waiting for a reply, he added, “Well, it’s a battleship, in full 
armour, steaming into port ” Perhaps no other Jersey bull has had 
the commanding size and proud carnage of “Wexford,” but there 
are many that do possess excellent style and carnage 

Sfaughler qualilies and accepfonce for beef The Jersey rates at the 
bottom of the scale among the breeds of dairy cattle for beef pur 
poses The cows are small m size, are usually not well fleshed when 
slaughtered, and, if boned out, have a high labor cost because of 
the small amount of meat for the labor involved Furthermore, 
the body fat of the Jersey is yellowish m color, thus making the 
meat easily identifiable and less acceptable 
Jersey calves are small at birth, average weight approximately 
55 pounds, and they are looked upon unfavorably for veaL It 
should be mentioned, however, that, although the calves are small 
at birth, they are vigorous and survive very well under average 
herd conditions 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 

In the large fimd rm\k maikeis Jerseys, because of the high per- 
centage of total solids and butterfat in their milk, and somewhat 
unfavorable pncmg methods, have not been m a popular competi 
tive position compared with the lower testing and heavier milking 
breeds On the other hand, the eflSciency and economy with which 
they were able to produce butterfat and sohds other than fat have 
encouraged their acceptance in sour cream and special butterfat 
markets- Such markets are not usually located adjacent to large 
cities or m areas where the cattle population is dense Therefore, 
Jersejs tend to have a wide general distribution without points of 
great concentration 
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The physical and morphological 
characteristics of 
dual-purpose 
cattle and the minor dairg breeds 


1 he basic reason why dual-purpose cattle are grown is to make use 
of their ability to produce a good quantity of milk and also take 
advantage of their beef-producing qualities. They are not pre- 
sumed to equal either good dairy cattle in the efficiency with 
which they produce milk or the best beef cattle in their beef-mak- 
ing qualities. They are, however, better than beef cattle in the 
production of milk and superior to dairy cattle in beef production. 

They seem to have a definite place in our economy. Under cer- 
tain situations, dual-purpose cattle make it possible to utilize and 
distribute labor more advantageously, and they can also provide a 
cash income in the milk or cream sold. They seem to integrate 
well in the small, general farm enterprise, especially when the live- 
stock project is not one of intensive operation. 

Biologically, the problem is not only the relative efficiency with 
which dual-purpose cattle can convert the energy of feed into 
energy of milk or beef, but also whether or not these functions are 
compatible. 

Tho Compatibilby of Dairy and Beef Qualifies 

A cow while producing relatively large quantities of milk is 
utilizing the nutrients of her feed for milk production and to main- 
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year 1955-56, 967 breeders tested 29,956 cows for yield, and, in the 
same period, 858 breeders classified 29,096 animals for type. As 
an average for the two years, 30,913 cows w ere tested for yield, and 
31,885 animals were classified for type. 

It would appear that approximately equal emphasis is being 
given to the improvement of type that is being applied to the im* 
provement of production in this breed. Jerseys are slightly larger 
than they were 30 to 40 years ago, but there has been no major 
change in the concept of type during that period. There has, 
however, been an improvement in type as is shown by classifica* 
tion ratings for the past ten years. There has been an increase in 
classification ratmgs from an average of 83.15 in 1946-47 to 85.23 
m 1955-56. This apparent improvement is accounted for by a 
greater percentage of very good and excellent animals and by the 
reduction in fair and poor animals. Perhaps the greatest gain in 
the classification program is that the Jersey breeders themselves 
have become better judges of type and conformation in their 
ammals. 
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The Milking Shorthorn 

It is arguable whether the Milking Shorthorn of today should 
be classed as a dairy or as a dual-purpose breed. Many are of the 
opinion that ultimately Milking Shorthorns will be developed in 
dairy qualities to a point that they will be accepted and classified 
as a dairy breed. But currently they are distinctly the most dairy- 
like of the dual-purpose breeds. Cows of the breed rate well in 
milk yield, especially during the first few months of their lactation. 


GENERAL PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MILKING 

SHORTHORN BREED 

Milking Shorthorns are a breed in which the animals are large 
in size, not as tall perhaps as the Holstein-Friesian or Brown Swiss, 
but almost comparable in weight. Mature cows of the breed weigh 
from 1400 to 1600 pounds. Some cows are even heavier, especially 
before calving. Mature bulls weigh 2000 pounds or more. In order 
to classify excellent, a cow of this breed must tape 73 or more mches 
(equivalent to 1100 pounds) in heart girth. 

The most acceptable type of the breed is indicated in Figures 19.1 
and 19.2. The cow illustrated shows the qualities of the breed that 
are cherished by breeders. She has size, smoothness, width and 
rib spring, depth, and a good mammary system. She shows dairy 
quality and competence as a producer of milk, but also exhibits the 
ability to take on flesh readily and smoothly when dry. 

The bull shown in Figure 19.2 has size, type, smoothness, and 
length, yet displays many characteristics that would commend 
him for his beef-producing qualities. 

Color and color varioflons: Dairy and beef Shorthorns are colored 
much alike. They may be red or white self-color or spotted red 
and white. They may also be roan. The evidence points to the 
fact that the last is the heterozygous condition and is the result 
of mating reds and roans or reds and whites together. When 
roans are mated, reds, whites, or roans may be obtained. 

l/niformily of lype; Dual-purposc cattle are bred to serve two 
functions: milk and beef. Because of this, their type varies some- 
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tain her activity and body functions At such times she cannot 
display to any high degree her beef making qualities Thus, if 
compatibility is interpreted to mean that a cow must be a good milk 
producer and at the same time maintain high condition to be a 
good beef animal, then biologically milk and beef production are 
not compatible For they cannot be earned on simultaneously 
even m good dual purpose cattle 

If we take the view, however, that a good dual purpose animal 
is capable of producing a desirable yield of milk when milking and 
then can take on flesh when dry, so that she can produce a desira 
ble beef carcass, milk production and beef production are relatively 
compatible Furthermore, animals bred for the dual purpose func 
tion are capable of producing progeny that when properly fitted 
have a high degree of acceptability as beef animals 

Obviously the physical characteristics of dual purpose cattle dif 
fer somewhat from those of the dairy breeds The pnncipal dif 
ferences occur in those qualities which indicate lactation dnve and 
in the development of the mammary system. 


Dual Purpose Form or Type 

The dual purpose animai is more compactly built, less open m 
conformation, does not have the length of neck or body, and is 
thicker through the thighs than are the better animals of the dairy 
breeds Furthermore, its mammary system is less well developed, 
the udder not as desirable in shape and texture, and it is smaller 
than the udders of cows of the dairy breeds 

There is also considerable difference among the dual purpose 
breeds themselves m type and conformation There is likewise a 
considerable amount of variation from herd to herd Some breed 
ers place more emphasis upon milk production than others do, 
whereas others favor the more acceptable beef form and raamtam 
their herds more hke beef than like dairy herds 

Undoubtedly the greatest development in the dairy quality is 
found in the Milking Shorthorn In fact, some herds of Milking 
Shorthorns possess a rather highly developed and acceptable dairy 
form with good shape texture, and size of udder Such herds re- 
semble the characteristics of the dairy breeds and are more like the 
Milkmg Shorthorns of England than they are like those of the 
Umted States 
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what more, especially as it relates to dairy tendency or lactation 
drive, than would be expected within a dairy breed. Stated 
another way, Milking Shorthorn cows may tend toward beefiness, 
or they may be quite dairy-like in conformation. It requires a great 
deal of selection to develop and breed a uniform herd. 

The mammary sysJem; As a breed Milking Shorthorns rate below 
the dairy breeds in size and shape of udder. The udders are more 
inclined to be quartered, with less length and they exhibit a lack 
of smoothness on the floor and show less vernation both on the 
udder and on the body than is observed in the dairy breeds. Fig- 
ure 19.3 shows a highly acceptable Milking Shorthorn cow. The 
udder and body of this cow, Lilydale Dagney, represent a high 
standard for the breed. In general, the texture of Shorthorn 
udders is superior to their shape or form. 

Developmenf cycle and sexual moturify: In a comparison of Milking 
Shorthorns with the five recognized breeds of dairy cattle, W. L. 
Gaines found that the breed was slow in reaching maturity. In 
fact, it was as late in maturing as the Brown Swiss breed of dairy 
cattle. Stated in terms of the average of the five dairy breeds, the 
Milking Shorthorn breed requires six months of additional age to 
reach full maturity. 

Compared to the mature size of the breed, Shorthorn calves are 
small at birth. Birth weights average from 75 to 80 pounds, or on 
the average approximately 6 per cent of the live weight of the dam. 
This is lower than that found for the breeds of dairy cattle. Thus 
Milking Shorthorn heifers can be mated to calve several months 
younger in age than Brown Swiss, a breed that matures at essen- 
tially the same age. 

Slaughter qualities and acceptance for beef: Dual-purpose cattle 
rank high in their beef value. Milking Shorthorns are definitely 
superior to the best dairy breeds in carcass value and compare 
favorably with other dual-purpose breeds. Milking Shorthorn 
veal, because of a rather low birth weight, is about average, or 
slightly below when compared with Holstein-Friesian or Brown 
Swiss veal. 

Distribution 

Milking Shorthorns are found in many parts of the world, with 
a rather high concentration in England and Australia. In the 
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Fig. 19.1 This Milking Shorthorn cow« Ulydole Lody Lou, is a smooth cow of excellent 
conformation, with a shopely udder ond possessing ample size. She hos won mony 
honors in the show ring. (Courtesy, Amencon Milking Shorthorn Sodety.) 



Rg. 19.2 Eroro Pride B is o highly regarded sire of the Milking Shorthorn breed. 
He combines highly occepfoble beef conformation with doiry qualifies. Note espe- 
cially his stretch ond length of body combined with o well-filled loin and well-rounded 
end relohvely thick thighs. He is highly prized as a sire of good production and type. 
(Courtesy, Amencon Milking Shorthorn Soaety.) 
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United States they are rather well distributed, with the highest 
concentrations found in the North Central States, especially the 
states of Kansas, Iowa, and Illinois. 

Points of Breeder Emphasis 

There is some division of opinion among the breeders of Milking 
Shorthorns concerning the relative emphasis that should be placed 
upon dairy qualities and beef type. In view of the fact that in 
1948 the Milking Shorthorn breeders set up their own herd book 
and called their organization the American Milking Shorthorn As- 
sociation, it is logical to conclude that greater emphasis is to be 
placed upon the milking qualities of their animals. 

Milking Shorthorn breeders are placing considerable emphasis 
upon the development quality and smoothness in their cattle. Es- 
pecially are they anxious to get rid of the patchiness about the 
hips and pinbones and the rolls of fat over the back that have pre- 
vedled in cows that were poor milk producers. 

The Red Polled Breed 

The dairy qualities in the Red Polled breed are not so well de- 
veloped as they are in the Milking Shorthorn. In general, the breed 
is somewhat smaller than the Milking Shorthorn but, compared to 
the dairy breeds, would rate above average in weight. The breed 
is truly dual-purpose, and somewhat less emphasis has been placed 
on dairy than on beef qualities. The cows hold their flesh well 
when milking and resemble beef animals slightly more than heavy- 
milking dairy cows. 


PHYSICAL CHARAOERISTICS OF THE RED POLLED BREED 

Cows of this breed are expected to weigh from 1300 to 1500 
pounds. Mature bulls weigh 1800 pounds and above. The breed 
is naturally polled, and the presence of horns or scurs bars regis- 
tration. The breed is tractable, easily handled, and, being polled 
it docs well under a loose housing system of management. 

Co/or and color requircmoniu The breed is red in color. There is 
considerable variation in the shade of color, but cherry red is 
favored. The breed is generally self or solid color, except that the 
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Ra 19 3A and fl Show Llydole Dogney a% a young cow and at on odvonced oge 
As a “» >>>• Wosmaon ond cxs.llsnl udds. As o cow 

i .n noe 4he reloined her dewfoble conformot.on ond de» roble thope of 

ofdcs She provdos a good ..oo.pl. of o d.soobl. ond dcobl. cow (Court../, 
Am.ncon Abllong Shorthoin Soo.ly I 
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Pig 19 5 Pew bulls of any breed will possess o better conformation or more smooth 
ness than this Red Polled bull He has good size excellent depth of chest and bod/ 
and he stands well on his legs He appears, however to possess a somewhat better 
beef form than dairy form (Courtesy, Red Polled Cattle Club of America } 

terns Usually the udders are rather badly quartered, and often 
the teats are neither well placed on the quarters nor do they hang 
plumb (point downward) Although the score card places heavy 
emphasis on udder (25 per cent), and the phrasing used is quite 
similar to that found on the score cards of the dairy breeds, few 
udders equal that shown in Figure 19 4 Not many could score 
above good if judged by dairy standards Figure 19 4 shows a dis- 
tmctly superior mammary system for the breed Compare it with 
the best udders shown in Chapter 11 

Slaughter qualihes and rate of maturity The type and physical 
charactenstics of the breed assure desirable slaughter quahties 
Steers of this breed are now eligible to compete in the International 
Livestock Exposition Carcass Contest They are eligible in the 
fourth class which includes crossbred steers, breeds other than 
Angus, Hereford, Beef Shorthorn, and the dual purpose breeds 
The best Red Polled steers were rated pnme in grade and had 
dressing percentages from 63 to 65 per cent 

The breed rates high m beef value, relatively better than for 
dairy purposes In sexual and full matunty Red Polls would be 
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switch may be white, and the udder and a small area around the 
udder may be white. Otherwise, no white is tolerated. Cloudy 
muzzles are considered objectionable. The nose should be flesh- 
colored. 

Type and uni/orniiVy: In appearance and in type the breed tends 
to resemble beef animals somewhat more than it does dairy types. 
The lines are straight; the topline and underline, especially in 
younger animals, tend to be parallel. The ribs are well sprung, 
and the body lacks somewhat in the length and stretch found in 
dairy animals. Figure 19.4 shows an outstanding Red Polled cow. 
She is smooth, well covered with flesh, and resembles the beef type 
rather better than the extreme dairy conformation. She has an 
udder of moderate size but one that compares favorably in the 
symmetry, balance, and teat shape and placement with the shapely 
dairy udder. Figure 19.5 shows an equally well-received Red 
Polled bull. He is smooth, well covered, and displays more of the 
beef than the dauy conformation. 

The mammary iyi»emj Cows of the Red Polled breed do not rate 
high in either the shape or the function of their mammary sys- 



Rg. 19.4 Pictures an excellent cow of the Red Polled breed. She is extremely 
jmooth ond well filled in crops ond chert. She has mony qualities of a well-fitted 
beef onimal but her udder, outstonding in both size ond shope. indicates her doiry 
quolittes. She provides on excellent exompte of a combinotion of beef and doiry 
qoolifics in the breed. (Ccurtety, Red Potted Cottle Oub of Americo.} 
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however, to take on flesh readily and smooth up when dry The 
head of a typical cow is rather large and relatively long in relabon 
to width, the dish in the face is slight 

Red Damsh cows are inclined to be open in the shoulders with 
prominent shoulder points Many are rather rough in rump and 
coarse and high in the tailhead They usually have depth of rib 
and good width of chest 

Figure 19 6 shows a cow of better than average conformation 
She displays the dairy-like qualities of the breed and has a fairly 
typical uddei Figure 19 7 similarly illustrates a good type Red 
Danish bull 

Udder and mammary system Red Damsh cows usually have udders 
that function well but are not equal to Jersey or Ayrshire udders 
m shape or form The teats are usually fairly well centered under 
the quarters, but the floor of the udder is often quartered Quite 
often the front teats are considerably larger and longer than the 
rear teats The udders are usually well attached and about aver- 
age m texture 

Uniformity of type One of the charactenstics by which the breed 
IS recognized is its uniformity of type In general, the cows are 
uniform in size and conformation The bulls are usually inclmed 



Fig 19 6 This Red Danish cow portrays many of the quolities of the breed She 
combines do ry qualities, average yield for four loctotions 1 5,607 lb milk ond 690 )b 
butterfot, with many of the characteristics mentioned as being common to the breed 
(Courtesy, Henry Soborg, Breese Illinois, and the Danish Breeding Orgonizotions 
Committee Oenmork J 
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considered average. Heifers are mated to calve when they are 
from 26 to 30 months of age. 


The Minor Dairy Breeds 

The term minor dairy breeds as here used refers to breeds that 
are kept primarily for dairy purposes but that are found in very 
limited numbers in continental United States, Such breeds are 
Red Dane, French-Canadian, Dutch Belt, Red Sindhi, and Kerry 
Dexter. 


THE RED DANES 

This dairy breed originated in Denmark and has reached its 
present status largely because of the breed improvement program 
carried on in that country. In point of time the Red Danish breed 
IS very young. It was first recognized in the show nng in Svend* 
borg,* Funen, 1878, as “Red Danish Cattle of Pure Race.” If con- 
sidered as a breed, its average annual yield of milk is quite high, 
comparing favorably with the production of the Holstein-Friesian, 
Brown Swiss, and Ayrshire breeds in the United States. This av- 
erage production is achieved not so much because of extremely 
high production m a limited number of cows as by uniformly good 
production and the existence of few poor cows. This implies a 
high degree of uniformity in the breed in its native home. 


General Characteristics of Red Danish Cottle 

This breed is horned and red m color. Most of the animals, both 
male and female, are self- or sohd*colored. The shades of color 
vary from light red to a very deep mahogany shade. White spots 
on the underline are objected to by breeders. 

In size the breed is above average, and the better mature cows 
are expected to weigh 1100 pounds or above. Bulls weigh 1700 to 
2000 pounds. The breed matures rather slowly and compares with 
our larger dairy breeds in this quality. 

Type and generol form; The Red Danes are strictly a dairy breed. 
When milking, the cows are quite lean and dairy-hke. They tend, 

■ Ernest L. Anthony, “The History and Economic Development of the Red Danish 
Milk Race of Cattle” {a manuscript), 1924 
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The breed is horned, mostly self-colored, and black or dark brown. 
Occasionally brindles are found. Frequently a fawn ring or band 
is noted around the muzzle and a lighter strip down the back. 
Cows may have some white on the underline but self-black or near 
black is preferred in bulls. 

Type and eonformafion: The breed is slightly larger than the Jer- 
sey. The head is somewhat longer and coarser than that of the 
Jersey, and the shoulders are more open. The topline is rather 
lacking in straightness, and the rumps are often sloping, rounding 
off at the tailhead and narrow at the pins. The breed is rather low 
set and relatively deep in chest and body. 

Udder and mammary system: The udders are productive looking 
but not especially desirable in form. Size of udder is less hkely to 
be a point of criticism than is the shape or strength of attachments. 
Figure 19.8 shows a dairy herd of four French-Canadian cows, and 
these show quite clearly many of the breed characteristics includ- 
ing angularity, dairy character, depth, and smoothness. The udder 
size and shape, teat size and placement of these cows provide a con- 
cept of the kind of udder found on the better cows of this breed. 
Figure 19.9 shows a mature bull of the French-Canadian breed. 
He possesses extreme dairy qualities. 

It should be mentioned that in Canada where the breed origi- 
nated the name is officially “Canadian.*' This change was made 
by the official action of the Canadian Cattle Breeders* Association 



Fig 19 8 Shows four cows of the French-Conadian (“Canadian") breed These 
cows show some similarity to the Jersey breed but lack the quality, smoothness, and 
udder form displayed by that breed A study of the conformotion and udder differ- 
ences of these four cows reveals many characiemhcs of the breed 
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Fig 19 7 This Red Danish sire U S D A. D520 at 4 yeors 8 months of age when 
plutograph was token weighed 1 865 lb He is smoother, shows somewhot better 
quotity, ond is more doiry-like in conformotiort than most Red Danish bulls (Courtesy, 
Elosil Redmond, President, Amencon Red Oorush Cottle Associotion, AAorlette, /Aichigon ) 


to be a bttle thicker in flesh and alightiy more stockily btult than 
the cows. 


French-Canadian (Canadian) 

In the Quebec Province of Canada, some 300 years ago, im- 
portations of cattle were made from France These cattle were 
largely of the Normandy and Bnttany breeds From this founda- 
tion a breed mdigenous to the territory was developed and kept m 
almost pure form. This proved to be a hardy breed and well smted 
tn the rigorous climate m which it was developed- Since the 
French-Canadian breed was developed from ancestors that likewise 
were progemtors of the Jersey and Guernsey breeds, the breed has 
many qualities of those Channel Island breeds 

CHARAaERlSTlCS OF THE FRENCH-CANADIAN OR CANADIAN BREED 

The breed resembles the Jersey breed in size and type more 
than any other breed of dairy cattle It is strictly a dairy breed 
and IS sometimes caUed the “Black Jersey” or “Quebec Jersey.” 
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The breed is homed, mostly self-colored, and black or dark brown. 
Occasionally brindles are found. Frequently a fawn ring or band 
is noted around the muzzle and a lighter strip down the back. 
Cows may have some white on the underline but self-black or near 
black is preferred in bulls. 

Type and conformadon: The breed is slightly larger than the Jer- 
sey. The head is somewhat longer and coarser than that of the 
Jersey, and the shoulders are more open. The topline is rather 
lacking in straightness, and the rumps are often sloping, rounding 
off at the tailhead and narrow at the pins. The breed is rather low 
set and relatively deep in chest and body. 

Udder and mammary system; The udders are productive looking 
but not especially desirable in form. Size of udder is less likely to 
be a point of criticism than is the shape or strength of attachments. 
Figure 19.8 shows a dairy herd of four French-Canadian cows, and 
these show quite clearly many of the breed characteristics includ- 
ing angularity, dairy character, depth, and smoothness. The udder 
size and shape, teat size and placement of these cows provide a con- 
cept of the kind of udder found on the better cows of this breed. 
Figure 19.9 shows a mature bull of the French-Canadian breed. 
He possesses extreme dairy qualities. 

It should be mentioned that in Canada where the breed origi- 
nated the name is officially “Canadian.” This change was made 
by the official action of the Canadian Cattle Breeders’ Association 



Fig. 19.8 Shows four cows of the Ftench-Conodion ("Canadian'') breed. These 
cows show some similarity to the Jersey breed but lock the quolity, smoothness, and 
udder form displayed by thot breed. A study of the conformotion and odder differ- 
ences of these four cows revools many chorocierutics of the breed. 
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F g 19 7 Thu Red Donith sire U S D A. DS20 o> 4 yeors 8 months of age when 
photograph was token weighed 186S lb He is smoother shows somewhot better 
qua) ty and if more do ry I ke in conformation than most Red Danish bulls (Courtesy 
^s I Redmond Pres dent American Red Don shColdeAssociotion Marlette Michgon) 

to be a little thicker m flesh and sbgbtly more stockily built than 
the cows 


French-Canadian (Canadian) 

In the Quebec Province of Canada, some 300 years ago, im 
portations of cattle were made from France These cattle were 
largely of the Normandy and Bnttany breeds From this founds 
tion a breed mdigenous to the territory was developed and kept m 
almost pure form. This proved to be a hardy breed and well smted 
to the ngorous climate m which it was developed, Smce the 
French-Canadiaxi breed was developed from ancestors that likewise 
were progemtors of the Jersey and Guernsey breeds, the breed has 
many qualities of those Channel Island breeds 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FRENCH-CANADIAN OR CANADIAN BREED 

The breed resembles the Jersey breed m size and type more 
than any other breed of dairy cattle It is stnctly a dairy breed 
and is sometimes caUed the Black Jersey ’ or ‘ Quebec Jersey ' 
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The breed is homed, mostly self-colored, and black or dark brown. 
Occasionally brindles are found. Frequently a fawn ring or band 
is noted around the muzzle and a lighter strip down the back. 
Cows may have some white on the underline but self-black or near 
black is preferred in bulls. 

Type and conformaiion: The breed is slightly larger than the Jer- 
sey. The head is somewhat longer and coarser than that of the 
Jersey, and the shoulders are more open. The topline is rather 
lacking m straightness, and the rumps are often sloping, rounding 
off at the tailhead and narrow at the pins. The breed is rather low 
set and relatively deep in chest and body. 

Udder and mammary system: The udders are productive looking 
but not especially desirable in form. Size of udder is less likely to 
be a point of criticism than is the shape or strength of attachments. 
Figure 19.8 shows a dairy herd of four French-Canadian cows, and 
these show quite clearly many of the breed characteristics includ- 
ing angularity, dairy character, depth, and smoothness. The udder 
size and shape, teat size and placement of these cows provide a con- 
cept of the kind of udder found on the better cows of this breed. 
Figure 19.9 shows a mature bull of the French-Canadian breed. 
He possesses extreme dairy qualities. 

It should be mentioned that in Canada where the breed ori^- 
nated the name is officially “Canadian.*' This change was made 
by the official action of the Canadian Cattle Breeders* Association 



Fig. 19.8 Show* four cows of the French-Conodion ("Conodion") breed These 
cows show some similoritr to the Jenoy breed but lack the quality, smoothness, and 
udder form disployed by thof breed A study of the conformation and odder differ- 
ences of these four cows revools mony chorocteristics of the breed 
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m 1930 More often espeaally jn the United States 
French Canadian is used to identify the breed 


the name 


The Dutch Belt Breed 

The Dutch Belt or Duteh Belted breed ui less popular than tt 
was 26 or 30 years ago EconomicaUy from a yjeld point of view 
and by comparison with other dairy breeds it has little to com 
mend it The yield of milk is low and the test is also quite low 
Because of their scarcity however the breed has a novelty or dis 
play value that appeals to a limited number of persons 


Physical Characteristics 

The breed is quite dairy like in appearance It is medium m 
size Mature cows weigh from 1050 to 1300 pounds The most 
marked characteristic of the breed is the wide belt of white on an 
otherwise black or very dark brown ammal This belt of white en 
arcles the ammal and extends from behind the shoulders almost to 
the hips 
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Breeds That Have Become Obsolete or Are 
Relatively New 

THE KERRY BREED 

The Kerry and Dexter breeds were kept in small numbers, 
mostly because of their novelty rather than their economic value. 
The Kerry is a small breed, somewhat smaller than the Jersey. It 
originated in Ireland and is black in color. It is dairy-like in con- 
formation. In the earlier years, 1910-1915, classes were set up to 
enable them to be shown at some major shows. A few well-known 
breeding establishments maintained herds and exhibited them. 
Because of lack of interest, the sponsoring associations were 
discontinued. 


THE DEXTER BREED 

This breed, if it can be properly called one, is characterized by 
extremely short legs and diminutive size. The udder is usually 
small but fairly deep and very low to the ground. Genetically the 
breed is the victim of lethal abnormality known as “bull dog.” 


THE RED SINDHI BREED 

This breed is indigenous to India. It was recently imported to 
this country by the United States Department of Agriculture, pri- 
marily to cross with other dairy breeds. Its advantages for this 
purpose are its disease resistance and especially its ability to toler- 
ate high temperatures. Figure 19.10 shows a high-record Sindhi 
cow in her native home, India. 

Physical characferisfics: The Red Sindhi is slightly larger than the 
Jersey and reddish fawn in color. It is a horned breed and pos- 
sesses a rather large hump at the top of the shoulders. The hump 
is somewhat more pronounced in bulls than in cows. The breed is 
also characterized by a very heavy dewlap and loose skin, espe- 
cially in the neck region. 

This is strictly a dairy breed but is lacking in the lactation drive 



Fig 19 10 Shows a portion of the Allohobod Agriculture) Institute herd at retl The 
cow in the foreground is considered to be the best specimen of the breed in thot herd 
Sindhi Queen, the cow referred to hes o record of 8,505 8 lb milk m e 421 dey lac 
totion The breed is characterized by a pronounced hump, o very sloping rump, ond 
an enormous amount of loose skin hanging from the throot to the breast This cow 
weighed approximotely 900 lb (Courtesy, Professor M H Atexonder, University of 
Illinois ) 


that IS characteristic of our major dairy breeds The udders on 
mature cows are inclined to be small in size and lack the form and 
shape characteristic of dairy breeds 

In their native home, the Red Sindhis have a relatively low aver- 
age milk yield In 1952 and 1953 the average yield of the purebred 
Smdhi cows m the Allahabad Agricultural Institute herd was 4303 
pounds milk. The average butterfat content of Red Sindhi milk 
IS approximately 4 5 per cent. 
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the overfatted heifer, and the animal in which certain types of de- 
fects are present Aside from the evaluation of defects, a topic 
rather thoroughly discussed in Chapter 13, perhaps the young 
heifer and the animal that has been poorly managed provide the 
most favorable and most desirable subjects for forecasting their 
futiue 

An Estimate of the Pofenftahfy of Heifers 

There are four basic questions that require an answer m foretell- 
mg the probable future development of the dairy calf or heifer 
We need to know (1) WiU she develop to proper size, and wall 
her conformation be such that it can provide good eye appeaP 

(2) Will she have sufficient lactation drive or dairy tendency”^ 

(3) Is she strong and full enough m chest with enough spring and 
depth of nb to make her a good feeder and capacious*^ (4) What 
wall be the shape and capacity of her udder‘s We no longer need 
to answer these questions solely on the basis of erapmcal inforroa' 
tion For considerable research has been directed toward finding 
an answer to these and other problems m heifer selection 

Forateiling Sue and Conformation of Maturity 

Potentially, the heifer is most valuable because she is expected 
to become a cow Therefore, we are extremely interested m know- 
ing what kind of cow she is going to be It has been repeatedly 
pointed out zn the show nng that calves which have been success- 
fully exhibited as such seldom develop into outstanding covss- 
Theie are, of course, a few notable exceptions as Honeybloom of 
the Frame, a Guernsey, Triune Papoose Piebe, a Holstein, and 
Sociable Sybil, a Jersey, but, m general, the cnticism is valid The 
question then, sitnply put, is Why is this so’ 

The answer is not simple and usually prompts more questions 
For example, have we been selecting the kind of calf in the show 
nng that is the one most likely to grow into a good cow’> Does the 
calf fall as a cow because of body conformation, dairy quahties, or 
udder shape’ Have we any evidence to show what kind of a calf 
or heifer is most likely to grow into an acceptable cow’ Answer 
these questions, and the problem itself tends to become somewhat 
less of a puzzle 

The matter of size is relatively simple We have growth norms 
for bulls and heifers of tbe several breeds These are printed m 
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Chapter 6. The better animals are, for the most part, above aver- 
age for their age. In fact, in size they usually appear in the upper 
quartile (one fourth) of the group or class in which they are 
included. 

The problem of type and conformation is less simple. Our show- 
ring standards have required too much depth of body and the ap- 
pearance of maturity in our young females. This has favored the 
early-maturing animal that seldom grows into the large, roomy 
cow that is preferred. Furthermore, to enhance this appearance 
of depth and capacity, we have exhibited our younger females in 
too high a condition. This overconditioning puts too much adipose 
(fatty) tissue in the udder, over the back, and on the pinbones, all 
of which is not favorable to future development. Fortunately, ex- 
hibitors are beginning to recognize and judges are supporting the 
view that young females should not be overconditioned. This view 
is extremely important and will, if conscientiously followed, aid in 
developing better cows from our most likely-looking heifers. But 
this is not the complete solution to this problem. 

The best cows usually develop from the rather angular, more up- 
standing, and later-maturing calves and heifers. A splendid exam- 
ple of this is found in the progeny of the great Jersey sire, Bramp- 
ton Standard Sir. His daughters, by show-ring standards, were so 
unpromising as calves and heifers that the bull was taken out of 
service for a year. When his daughters came into milk, however, 
they were quite outstanding, and it was then realized that a great 
mistake had been made in taking the bull out of service. Figure 
20.1 shows this bull and eight of his excellent daughters. 



Fig. 20.1 The Jersey bull, Brampton Standard Sir, and eight of his excellent dough* 
*ers The doughters of this bull were slow in motoring but mode splendid moture 
cows. He was one of the great stres of the breed. 
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The point being made is that in selecting calves and heifers to 
become cows in the herd, choose those that are somewhat slow m 
maturing, slightly upstanding, but full in chest, strong in topline 
(even if they roach somewhat at the loin), and that utilize their 
feed for growth rather than laying on fat. Then, if they are clean 
in head and neck, with a good teat size and placement, the pros- 
pects are quite favorable for them to become good cows. 

Foretelling lactation Drive 

There is a consistency in the life cycle of an animal that tends 
to portray its future. Lactation drive is of genetic origin, as are 
many other characteristics of an animal, but it is not easy to fore- 
cast in the earlier stages of the development of a calf or heifer. 

The value of the pedigree at this point should not be overlooked, 
and various devices m the nature of indexes or formulas have been 
developed that possess some value m forecasting dairy qualities. 
Perhaps the most discussed physical approach to this problem is 
udder palpation. 

Hetfer Uddar Felpolien 

The reasoning or hypothesis upon which this project is based 
holds that the genes responsible for lactation drive are operative 
and active in the developing animal. Thus a heifer calf with high 
production potential will lay down mammary tissue at an earlier 
age and in greater amounts than calves or heifers less favorably 
endowed. In other words, there is a correlation between the age 
at which mammary tissue is first laid down and the yield in the 
same animal when in milk. Furthermore, there is likewise a corre- 
lation between the amount of tissue measured or evaluated at a 
given age and future production. 

A number of experiments have been conducted to test the 
validity of this concept- Tbe idea and tbe method were developed 
by W. \V. Swett of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and tbe people at BeltsviUe have done a great deal of udder palpa- 
tion work. Experiments have also been undertaken at Illmois, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Purdue, and elsewhere. 

Ikble 20.1 analyzes and summarizes tbe results obtained in tbe 
lUmois* project for the first seven years of its operation. 

' W W Yapp, W ^L DiUon Jr . and W R. South. Udder Palpatioo id Heifera as a 
for EstuaatiDg Tbcir hlilk Yjeld as Cows,J Davy Sa-. 58(6). 6l7, 1955 
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In this experiment the within-breed correlation between fat-cor- 
rected milk (FCM) and the palpation scoref at four months of age 
was r = 0.14.* The within-breed correlation between height at 
withers and fat-corrected milk yield was r 0.21.** The within- 
breed correlation between body weight at three months and pal- 
pation score at three months was r = 0.20.** Other correlation 
values and their significance may be read directly from the table. 

Other research workers have found somewhat higher correla- 
tions. For example, Swett, Book, Mathews, and Fohrman,* work- 
ing at Beltsville, report that 222 animals of the Holstein-Fnesian 
breed palpated at five months of age showed r = 0.2413** and for 
an equal number of Jerseys at four months of age r = 0.1872** as 
the coefficient of correlation between stage of development and 
milk production in the first lactation. They also reported valu^ 
of r =s 0.3827** and r = 0.4408,** respectively, between body 
weight and palpation grades. 

What then is the significance of these studies, and how may this 
information be used? Opinions differ somewhat on these points, 
but it appears that the following, m bght of present information, 
ate valid observations*. 

1. That the palpation of heifer udders has some value in fore- 
castmg the milk yield of that animal when in production. 

2. That four to five months of age (depending upon breed) is the 
most desirable time in the life of the animal to palpate the udder. 

3. That there is a significant and somewhat higher correlation 
between the weight of an anitoal and palpation grade than between 
palpation grade and milk production, thus indicating that larger 
animals possess larger and better developed mammary systems. 

t The palpation technique used in Ihi* project was to examine each quarter of the 
udd» separately on each palpation dale The examination included the determina- 
tion of the site of the developmg glandular tissue beponuig before any tissue was laid 
down and continued until it was approamately even on each side of the udder and 
the union between the front and rear quarters was complete Examinations were be- 
gun when the calf was two weeks of age and continued at two-week intervals The 
rating sjstem used eiprrased degree* of growth from 0 (oo development) to stage S 
(development complete as indicated) 

At 3 months of age the heifers were weighed and the following measurements 
taicAT, (1) heart girtb, (2) length of body, (3) height at withers, (4) depth of chest, 
(5) width of chest, (6) width at hooks, and (7) width at pmbones. Weights and the 
seien measurements were made at 3, 6, B, 10, 12, 15. a nd 16 months of age 

'W W Swett, J H. Book, C A. Alathews. and M. H. Pohrman. Evaluation of 
Mammary-Gland Development m Holstein and Jersey Calves as a Measure of Poten- 
tial Producing Capaaty, US D.A Tech. BuJL iff 1, 1954 
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4. That there is essentially the same correlation between size 
and milk yield and height at withers and milk yield as there is be- 
tween palpation grade and milk yield. 

5. That the larger heifers at a given age (4 to 5 months) are the 
better prospects in production and that the higher palpation grades 
at those ages are also indicative, and to a similar degree, of pro- 
ductive capacity. 

In general, it might be concluded that there is some gain, but 
not much, in palpating heifer udders to estimate their milk yield 
potential. It is doubtful if a breeder would find it profitable to 
adopt the heifer udder-palpation program. 

Forecasting Udder Form or Shape 

The morphology (form) of the developing, rudimentary udder 
in the heifer provides material for an interesting study. The solu- 
tion to this problem has also been sought experimentally.® Figure 
20.2 shows positive molds made of heifer uddeis when the heifers 
were 8 to 12 months of age. Figures 20.3, 20.4, 20.5, and 20.6 show 
how these molds were made. The first of these figures (20.3) 
shows the metal form used to obtain the negative mold of the 
heifer udder. Figure 20.4 shows this mold in position while the es- 
pecially prepared plaster of Paris was changing from the liquid to 
a solid form (time 5 to 8 minutes). Figure 20.5 shows the negative 
plaster-of-Paris mold removed from the form, and Figure 20.6 
shows the positive mold just as it was removed from the negative 
form. The positive mold is, of course, a facsimile of the heifer 
udder when the mold was made. 

With the mold to constitute a record, it was then possible to 
compare the mold made of the immature udder with the udder of 
the same cow when in milking form. The correlation between the 
two thus provided the gage by which the heifer udder may be used 
to forecast the form of the milking udder in the same animal. 
Using this method, molds were made of the udders of 17 heifers, 
and these were compared with the udders of the same animals 
when in milk. In all, 19 values or measurements were compared. 

Of the 19 values or measurements made and compared, 17 of them 
showed a positive correlation between the mold and the milking 
udder. Although the number of heifers studied was too small to ex- 

‘ William Harlan Jenner, The Morphology of the Undeveloped Mammary Gland as 
a Cntenon for Forecastinc Udder Form in the 0»w, M S Thesis, University of Illinois, 

1954 
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Tg 20 2 Udder molds of three different heifers At mofurify the udder on the nght 
was bodly quartered and very tough on the floor The teats were large and bodly 
shaped The udder classed as undes rable 

The udder in the center was poorly developed in front very uneven in development 
of front and rear udder Die teats were smoU, end the cow foclied production 

The udder on the left 
proved to be highly de- 
sirable The udder wos 
shapely the teals well 
spoced ond centered under 
the quorters, ond the quer 
ters were well boloneed 
The udder wos highly de- 
sirable and would hove 
been excellent except for 
the lock of height ond 
width of reor attachment 


Fig 20 3 The metal form 
designed to hold plaster 
of pons while negative 
mold IS be ng made 
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Fig. 20.5 The negative mold 
offer the plaster of pans had 
hardened and the mold had been 
removed from the metal container. 



Fig 20 6 The positive mold or 
facsimile of the heifer udder just 
os it hod been removed from the 
negotive mold and before sand* 
ing and pointing 
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In an effort to set up a combination of ail values, a score card 
was developed and used on the mold and the functioning udder by 
three separate, highly experienced judges The correlation between 
the average scores was r = 0 1138 The scores for the molds were 
then correlated to the highest single day’s milk production, and 
this value was r = 0 1323 The negative correlations were (1) 
length of udder, and (2) slope of udder, neither were approaching 
significance 

It IS readily recognized that this study does not provide condu 
sive evidence, but it does indicate that more probably than not the 
heifer udder has value in portraying the morphology (form) of the 
milking udder m the same animal 
If we have learned anything of value m predictmg from a heifer 
what the cow will be, it probably would be summed up in these 
statements 

Body size Other factors remaining the same, calves and heifers 
that are above the average in size make the best prospect for milk 
ing animals 

Role of msfurity In general, the slower maturing heifers, perhaps 
slightly upstanding but strong m chest and tophne, that show 
quality and are clean about the bead and neck make the best cows 

Oev*/opmen» of mommory tissue The deposition of a large amount 
of mammary tissue, particularly adipose (fatty) tissue is undesir 
able in the heifer since there appears to be a negative correlation 
between large udder size in a first calf heifer and sustained high 
production for several lactations 

Teat size and placement The teat length in the calf is highly m 
dicative of teat length m the cow Furthermore, small bore, pen 
cil hke teats, even though of acceptable length in the heifer are 
usually indicative of a lack of productive ability m the cow 

For photographs of desirable udder form in heifers, refer to 
Chapter 21 

Forecasting the Future of Thin Animals 

Heavy producing young animals that are very thin in flesh are 
usually better and have more outcome than the average dairyman 
considers them to possess Such animals appear frail and rather 
rough in general appearance Condition smooths them up, gives 
them more apparent capacity, and improves their eye appeal A 
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have eye appeal and sell well. 
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Evaluating 

and 

judging the dairy heifer 


The term "heifer” merely identifies a certain developmental stage 
m the Ufe cycle of a cow A heifer thus is less important to a dairy 
man or breeder for what she is than for what she is expected to 
become The breeders’ problem then is largely one of foreseeing 
or predictmg from the conformation and characteristics of the heifer 
her most probable development when she reaches mature form 
On the whole, we have not been highly successful m attaining com 
petence m this area of judging This is attested by the failure of 
the majority of heifers that are highly successful in the show nng 
to repeat their success as miUcing cows 

There are, however, sufficient exceptions to this general situa 
tion, and enough is known about prediction judgmg (discussed m 
Chapter 20) to provide encouragement to breeders and judges who 
wish to learn more about heifer selection It is a great asset to a 
breeder to be able to choose wisely, from among a large group of 
heifere those animals that have the highest probabihty of becom 
ing better than average cows This competence enables him to 
provide better herd replacements at lower cost and may even fore 
stall a year or two of wasted service to a worthless sue 
226 
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Heifers Should be Judged as Cow Prospects 

The qualities of a heifer that lead one to 
become a good cow are basically nrospect More re- 

viewed as a herd replacement or a f ‘^'"-"[ffrrcognition of 
cently judges at our major orosoects for production 

this fact, and a type of heifer with ® P ^ 20 to 30 years ago. 
predominates in the show ring than p 

Growth in Relation to Age 

Desirable heifers are well grown for 
inheritance should lead one to expect , and the more 

sixe. Although size is a valued “ne fourth of 

desirable heifers are usually f f other quahties are also 

aU of the heifers of a given age and breed, other qua 

highly important. 

Desirable Conformational Qualities 

We have always insisted that a good ° overed. 

angular dairy-like form. p’ -gted very poor as a dairy 

short-bodied, short-necked cow has critical of or applied the 

prospect. But we have not been « ^ „ dairy heifers, 

same standards of dairy-like „ iudged to be highly de- 

Until 20 to 25 years ago, J ^ deep-bodied, 

sirable, especially in certain ^ perhaps showed a 

smooth, highly conditioned ^d^^ tissue Such 

great deal of udder, most of i„f.i,ed dairy qualities and lacta- 

heifers were early-matunng required 

tion drive. ®'dYtber“°re, qualities they did 

in the show ring acted adv of such heifers when they reached 

possess. The almost tota ai -.ore valid concept of the quah- 

the milking line gradually e 

ties that a dairy heifer ditioned heifer that was almost 

Figure 21.1 shows an overc centrist 

mined because she V'®® jj^ifer portrayed in Figure 21.2. The 
between this animal ana c having been overconditioned, 

latter heifer came mto “ without excess fatty tissue in her 

In consequence, she r 
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F g 21 I This heifer by present standords is much overconditioned She it too 
thickly covered with flesh shows a fotty deposit ol the throol, hot become patchy at 
the pins ond hot on overdeveloped udder badly mflltroled with fotty tissue In this 
cose on otherwise good he fer is olmost ruined for future use 
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udder, made a good production record, and was later officially 

classified excellent. . , v,., fahnninir 

The first major gain in heifer judging was ^ 

overcondition. Dairy heifers under this newer “"“P* 
posed to look like dairy heifers and not like the 
Lt had previously been preferred. It was 

it was no longer objectionable in the show nng o auality 

up prominently on a dairy heifer. In fact, 

came to be regarded as a virtue, a valued asset, especially to the 
future favorable development of the animal. 

This was a great advance in heifer development W^h tffiskmd 
of management, fatty tissue was no longer epos ^ 

oping udder. After calving, the udders heifers hailed m tffis 
manner took on a more desirable form, func ion patchy 

lasted longer. Furthermore, the '^“the back,\he shoul- 

about the pins, there were no ‘ , j the dairy form re- 

ders were sharper, and the animals displ y 
quired in milking cows. 


Rates of Development and Time of Maturity 


Kates of Development ana nmw • 

Heifers that have the best prospect 
able cows usually mature rather , ^Yie average heifer of 

though well grown, probably even taller younger 

the breed when age is taken into account, ^ imDression of be- 

than they actually are. depV oj 

ing slightly upstanding and may even ^^^th scale and 

body. But such heifers continue to . thus older 

capacity, and they are usually slow m glower-maturing 

when their full maturity is attained. usually occurs 

animals, the maximum single lactation pro years which 

when the animal is nine years of age mstea ° ^ j^hy cattle. 

If approximately average for most ot hcHied heifer of the 

P'gure 21.3 shows an early-maturing, “.®®P . durable producer, 

type that seldom develops into an , -g ^nd often leave 

More often heifers of this type lack lactaHo . third lac- 

the herd by the time they have reached slower-maturing, 

tations. Figure 21.4 shows a heifer possessmg , f^yored in a 
more dairy-like form that is now much more g 
good cow prospect. 
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fig 2)3 Jhii li an early maiunng ihori-coupled deep-bodied heifer She it very 
well developed for her age UiwoHy this kirtd foili to reoch the size and scale of a 
slower motur ng animol This heifer produced almost os much os o first calf two^eor 
old os she did m ony of her loter foctetions 



Fig 214 A younger he fer thou the one shown in Kg 21 3, but she is o different 
type This heifer is more open ribbed ood a longer he fer She is the slower 
maturing type Heifers of this type tend to moture slowly, look younger than they 
ore and grow into lorge durobte cows They usuoliy increase in production with 
eoch loctotion unt 1 they ore 8 or 9 yeon old 
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EVALUATING THE HEIFER UDDER 

By what standards should a heifer's udder be judged? The 
answer to this question is reached by a study of the research ap- 
proach and through the combined experiences of many highly suc- 
cessful breeders. The research approach through udder pEdpation 
and morphological studies of the developing udder will be found in 
Chapter 20. The breeder's view, supported at least in part by re- 
search, has lead to these basic conclusions. 

Valid clues to future udder development are to be found in the 
following three characteristics. A desirable udder in the heifer 
usually has (1) teats of good size and length, (2) an udder of good 
width, and (3) the udder and teats placed well back between the 
hind legs. 

Teat piaeement: It is desirable that the front and rear teats on the 
same side of the udder be centered under the quarters of the udder 
and separated by from one and one-half inches in the calf to from 
three to four inches in the older heifer. The desired spacing will 
depend to some extent on the breed of animal. The front teats 
should hang plumb and be reasonably close together. If there is 
too great a distance between the front teats, the fore quarters will 
tend to be rather wide apart when the animal comes into milk, the 
rear udder will be narrow, and the udder will tend to bag in front 
of the rear legs instead of back between them as it should. 

It is usually better for the rear teats to be centered properly 
under the quarters but point slightly toward each other at the tip 
rather than to hang perfectly plumb or straight down. If rear 
teats show this quality (that is point toward each other) in the 
heifer, the median support of the udder will usually be strong and 
the rear udder will have more width and possess a better shape 
when the animal comes into milk. 

Figure 21,5 shows a heifer with a good prospect for a desirable 
milking udder. It possesses the qualities described above. Figure 
21.6a and b show a poor prospect for udder development. In this 
case, we anticipate that the teats will be poorly shaped, that the 
udder will be narrow in rear attachment, lack quality or texture, 
and be poorly shaped. There are, of course, many other possibili- 
ties in udder shape that would fall between these two types of 
heifer udders. 

Width of odder in the heifer: The anatomy of the heifer should be 
such that there is ample distance between the legs to carry an 
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Fia 2! 5 This heifer $ udder possesses 
mony of the qualities ossociated with 
fovorable prospects for a desirable rnoture 
„ddm The leoti -re ta.rl, well placed, 
Ihey ate of lufricreel iize. they hang 
plumb, and the udder is localed well 
back between the hind legs with ample 
room lor development There is neither 
loo bttle or too much mommory tissue tor 
a heder of this oge, size, and condition 



Fia 21 6a This heifer is a poor prospea to 
hove a well shoped milking udder The rear 
ottochment is narrow, the mommory tissue con- 
sists of seporote and badly shoped q"“rleis 
The tents ore lorge ond poorly 
they ore much too close together The 
oooeort to be poorly attached and wootd be 
exuded to bog in front of the hind legs when 
the onimol is of m Iking oge 



Fig 21 6b The udder of this 
heifer appears to lack quality 
The teots, when viewed from the 
side, ore much too close together 
An udder with the form and teat 
plocemenl shown here cannot be 
expected to have either good 
form or productive copocity 
when the onimol comes into 
production 


, , r „„nbln width Udders with good width gam their 
udder of tbau extreme depth Wide udders are 

capacity by m udders, and their attachments are 

seldom as deep “ such udders are less likely to be 

““iSliSi'dTerefore last betterthan deep, lo^^^^ 
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Figure 21.7 shows a have a^w too shapely 

and the prospects are that she will have a 

rear udder when mature. 

, . . 1 . The point of attachment of the 

Position of udder on the body. P 

udder to the body of an animal g located too far 

shape and durability of the ud er. front, narrow in 

forward, in mUking form it will '^^^XmenVand ^hen filled 

the rear, with a low and ^ between the rear legs. Udders 

will hang in front of instead o a responsible for the 

s r. :T.s=r<,:s - ..» 'r. 

mals that were highly success u m heifers are standing side 
You wUl note that, although all these he i 

view, with the rear leg on the "v^^ 

are the teats visible. and tetween the hind legs. Panel 

are located well back on the body three animals 

Figure 21,9 shows the udder cows. Note that 

when they were successfully exhi Figure 21.10 

these udders are well located be forward on the body. You 

shows a heifer with teats located too far torwa 



. wilh qood height and width of rear 

Fig 21 .7 This heifer has a wide rear ud ond the udder has good tex- 

ottochment. The teats ore well u . ,i,e rear udder slopes up too sharply 

ture. There is good width between the '9 * ujder to be full and well rounded 
from the base of the teot to expe ® 
in the rear. 





.L k-..fprs ott developed into outstanding cows. They ore (A) 
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na 



S 



Pin Q\ 8 developed into 

F,g 21 9 Th«e are .he caws that ">* ^'^.^Vhe^rsm F% 21 8 These are =11 
The cows ore arranged in the sof”* ® ^ . breed they represent All mode ex 
great cows and role omong the best ® . successful m the show ring 

production records ond oil hove been 9 Y 
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Fig 2110 The udder of this heifer is located too (or forward ort the bod/ All 
four teats ore plainl/ visible (compore with the heifers shown in Fig 21 8} Further- 
more, this udder lacks quolity ond indicotes thot it possesses on excess of odipose 
(fatty) tissue The teots ore uneven in length ond size, ond the udder does not fore- 
cast heavy production when the animal reaches milking form 


Will note that all four teats are clearly visible when the animal, 
standing in essentially the same position as the heifers in Figure 
21 8, IS viewed from the side. Heifers of this type usually have 
their udders extendmg too far forward to become highly desirable 
durable cows 

Eye Appeol in Ihe Dairy HetJer 

Perhaps there is more difference, between heifers that are chosen 
for exhibition m the show ring and those that are selected to be- 
come good mature cows for herd improvement, in eye appeal than 
in most other characteristics This is largely true because from 
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stage to stage animals ^ 

process. For example an animal that is peri 

“T m t"at a ZTI 

strong in the loin often will depth of body as a 

growthy. rather alow-maturmg heifer may lack J 

young animal but have plen y L„re-looking heifer may not 
By contrast, a very deep-bod , ^ j^^gg powerful cow. 

grow sufficiently m her |at“ y® standards by which heifers are 
What we are saying is f,om those used 

judged in the show ring ace ' sMy 

to choose a herd replacement. T-h P ganacity and condi- 

alike than they were 20 to 30 years aS°. but capac^y 
tion stiU rate higher in the show ring than they do m 

or pasture. n^wever that the basic char- 

It should be made Paffectly dear, howe^^^^t^^^ ^2) 

acteristics of the animal such as (1) / ii.^t^ached shoulders, 

strength of chest, well-filled (5) amooth- 

(3) good feet and legs, (4) good ud P jjgj’fgj. as they are to 
ness and eye appeal are aa fundamen a to a he er ^ 
a cow. They must, accordingly, be present m an g 



chapter 22 


Judging 

and 

selecting dairy bulls 


The phenotype of a dairy buU discloses less of his genotype for pro- 
ductxon than that observed for any other class of livestock The 
selection of dairy bulls on the basis of phenotype (physical char- 
acteristics), therefore, poses a difficult problem Although the 
bull IS as capable of transmitting milk production potential to his 
daughter as is the cow with which he is mated, he does not produce 
p^ilk and cannot be sampled or tested to directly evaluate his com 
petence If his genotype for milk production is to be measured at 
all, It must be through his daughters’ yield, usually in comparison 


with that of their dams 

Perhaps one of the strongest arguments supportmg the idea that 
the fimction of milk production mduces dairy appearance m a milk- 
ing cow resides m the dairy bull Since he does not yield milk, it 
IS not essential that he look as much hke a dairy ammal as a cow 
IS expected to, m order to transmit that quality In other words, 
his phenotype does not need to be highly correlated with his abihty 
to transmit dairy qualities to his daughters Probably as good an 
eMinule of type and dairy quaUty differences between bulls and 
cowsL can L found is in HoUand HoWeins Figme 22 1 shows 
Tpicture of two very highly regarded HoUand bulls Note how 
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beefy looking these anhnals contrast 

pear: and how thick “>"<1 22:2. These 

note the panel Essentially the same type as the bulls 

cows were sired by bulls ot ess y Hairv-like in appearance 

shown in Figure 22.1; yet they “-.S and fat productln. 
and have relatively high ® j types illustrates two rather 

This contrast between buU and cow yp^ ^ 

basic facts: (1) If an ff^tvoe can be somewhat divergent. 

mits it, its phenotype and ge • pf„i jt must involve other 

(2) For selection in hulls to be “act, physical con- 

criteria than simply criterion for evaluating the buU’s 

formation only is not a very , . opacity to his daughters. 

genotype for transmitting pro implying that the physicid 

This should not be mterpre pt in evalnating the am- 

characteristics of a bull are no P g his legs, pasterns, 

mal as a sire. His size, his 

etc., together with his tyP® % p-gipp of bull selection to deal 
It is not the intention of this d well-known criteria by 

with pedigree selection, bull proo , evaluated. Bather 

which a bull’s genotype for pro uc conformation charac- 

will we here concern ^^^life/of the animal, 

teristics, soundness, and visible qu 

BULL JUDGING IS MORE EMPIRICAL THAN THE JUDGING OP A COW 

Score-card standards for bull cowfipt- 22.3). 

up and justify than similar s ^ developed on the assump- 

Bull score cards have appare y he were a cow devoid 

tion that a bull should be judge n^e has been that the 30 

of o «vst.«m. The consequence have 


ill &CU1C AA***'' -s-A ^ j „„ +1-,nnf»h ne weie « 

tion that a bull should be judge ngg has been that the 30 

of a mammary system. ^^®J°^_Y^development in the cow have 
points normally alloted to to dairy character, 15 points, and 

been assigned in the bull score c currently 35 

legs and feet, 15 points, ^he “ff ‘p^J^d Dairy Cattle A^o- 
points in the bull score cards o ^ character in an animal that 
ciation have been allotted to noints to dairy character for 

does not milk at all, against _his might be justified if the 

the cow which alone produces -..j^pd bv the physical charac- 

correlation between dairy *o transmit the quality is 

teristics of the animal and his a evidence definitely does 

higher in bulls than it is in cows, 
not confirm this view. 
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Fig 22 1 These two Holste n bvUs portray qvile cleoHy the type of bull that is pre- 
ferred in Holland Note that these bulls have a more compact look ore much more 
thickly covered w th flesh and hove a more beeB ke appearance than our Holste n 
bulls Now observe the kind of cows they s re os shown in Fig 22 2 


Fewer poinfs (o eva/oafe m Ihe bell The bull must be judged upon 
fewer characteristics than the cow The only possible physical evi 
dence of the mammary system, so important m the cow, is his 
rudimentary teats and rudimentary milk veins Neither of these 
has been definitely correlated with his abihty to transmit a good 
mammary system to his daughters Smce the bull has fewer parts 
to ludge mote weight should be placed upon those pomts that are 
meamniul in judgmg-pomts that relate to his success as a sire. 
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• '* 'H/lS'li" — 


UoUandl COWS that ore very 
F,g 22 2 H.re ure shown .h,oe ^ho ccn-poC cn^d ^hod 

tiighly regorded m Hollond Note e dairy like cows These co 

coopLd bolls m F,g 22 1 =nd those Th.s -nmpio cloo ly «us 

however, sired by bulls similor in type ° p Q,ea con be vos y 

holes Ihol the phenotype of cows ond bolls 
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BUILS ARE EVALUATED UPON CONfORMATiON, BREED TYPE, 
SOUNDNESS, AND EYE APPEAL 

There is considerable difference of opinion on whether or not 
dairy buU judging m our major shows has bad any really beneficial 
effect upon the improvement of dairy cattle The reasons most 
frequently mentioned m support of this view are (1) That the 
most successful bulls in the show nng are seldom the best m service 
In other words, bulls much less desirable m conformation tend to 
sire progeny that rate as more acceptable (2) That the fittmg 
and exhibiting of a bull on the show circuit usually takes him out 
of service for from six to eight months 

It ought to be emphasised, however, that the conformation, 
breed type, soundness, and especially eye appeal of bulls as well as 
cows currently exhibited are superior to that of those shown 30 to 
40 years ago This would tend to mdicate that selection for type 
has improved the conformation of both bulls and cows 

Peinii to b 0 timphcsized in bull sofocfion The phenotype of a bull 
15 correlated to the phenotype of his daughters This point was 
discussed in Chapter 3 It was shown that bulls rated excellent m 
type transmitted about 4 5 pomts more to their daughter’s type 
rating than bulls rated good transmitted to their daughters Stated 
another way, excellent bulls sired daughters that rated 84 5 m 
classification, whereas bulls rated good sired daughters that rated 
80 1 m classification The difference m type rating of the dams m 
this study was only 0 8 of a point 


HERD BULLS SHOULD HAVE DESIRABLE CONfORMATlON 

It has been shown that there is a positive correlation between 
the type of a bull and that of his daughters Therefore, it is de- 
sirable for the improvement of the type of the herd that the sires 
used have good conformation If this is done for several genera 
tions, and selection is practiced m the herd, there will be a meas- 
urable improvement in type 

In judging and especially m herd classification, bulls are evalu 
ated m terms of a score card that is used very much as the cow score 
card IS when apphed to judging cows Figure 22 3 reproduces the 
score card adopted by the Purebred Dairy Cattle Association* 



BQ« »ci on Ofd«r cf Ob»<ryot»on — 

1. OENIBAL APPUBANCI uUh a haimonlout 1 

ic»H baJonced iraik , , , , , 

BREED CHARACTERISTICS *ith Utg* 

HEADm«coU« - 

SHOULDER BLADES ■(» tulcl>«* 

BACK strong uid «pp»«ring sUsigbl *iU» yttltUf ’•rfl 

LOIN brosd strong wd ne«Iy hesd 

BUMPlong »ds WP-' f***^'®™**”" 

iitPSvidc spproumstelyltvdlstcrsUX"'' 

THURLS » d« apsft , ^ ^ I „ .eU defined 

PIN BONES wide apart and tMmca _ 

TAIL HEAD »1 ghUy abo^a and neatly «* 

TAIL long and UpM n* » lb '“'*'1' boUne«i 

a. BAIRT CHABACTOI r,,,diwn yrom 

Animation angularllv 

llroal IfuketanddeaUp- j _„h tl.* dorsal proets^sa 

HITHER3 welt ddlned and ^ 

sligUUtabO'ia the shoulder Uadaii 

BIBS well arched w de apart, nb bone flat w de b>n« 

rUNKS arched and cefioed ... ,tan v ewtdifom tberaar -id* ‘r*'* 

THlOHSwIen Mewed from thesde Hat wUeovewaauv 

SKIN lb cEnesa loose and pbable Ha r fine 

MAMMARY VELNS large long and weU dcluieo 

4. BODTCAPACirr .„/.„.n.«I "* 

ReUlireiy fnrao .n jinport on Co * • ^ 

1 -O.,. and wellsprong .wi, rro t — 

BARRELdeep slronglysupporl^ ritawtde l« j,,^noo,Ut««o 

HEABTClBTHlu|..ra.ullJngrnm<^nS ' 1 } 

I Icp andfollneaaaltbapointofelM* ^ 

4. uasANDiin .... a.. - 

1 FORE LEGS med urn m length sUaghL-'da pa" ...„„o.\\|ro 

1 rounded with deep heel and level sole , from hock to 


total Iioo 


Fig 22 3 
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BULLS ARE EVALUATED UPOK CONFORMATION, BREED TYPE, 
SOUNDNESS, AND EYE APPEAL 

There is considerable difference of opinion on whether or not 
dairy bull judging in our major shows has had any really beneficial 
effect upon the improvement of dairy cattle. The reasons most 
frequently mentioned in support of this view are: (1) That the 
most successful bulls in the show ring are seldom the best in service. 
In other words, bulls much less desirable m conformation tend to 
sire progeny that rate as more acceptable. (2) That the fitting 
and exhibiting of a bull on the show circuit usually takes him out 
of service for from six to eight months. 

It ought to be emphasized, however, that the conformation, 
breed type, soundness, and especially eye appeal of bulls as well as 
cows currently exhibited are superior to that of those shown 30 to 
40 years ago. This would tend to indicate that selection for type 
has unproved the conformation of both bulls and cows. 

Pomfs to be emphasized In bull selecHon: The phenotype of a bull 
is correlated to the phenotype of his daughters. TWs point was 
discussed in Chapter 3. It was shown that bulls rated excellent in 
type transmitted about 4.5 points more to their daughter’s type 
rating than bulls rated good transmitted to their daughters. Stated 
another way, excellent bulls sired daughters that rated 84.5 in 
classification, whereas bulls rated good sired daughters that rated 
80.1 in classification. The difference m type rating of the dams in 
this study was only 0 8 of a point. 


HERD BULLS SHOULD HAVE DESIRABLE CONFORMATION 

It has been shown that there is a positive correlation between 
the type of a bull and that of his daughters. Therefore, it is de- 
sirable for the improvement of the type of the herd that the sires 
used have good conformation. If this is done for several genera- 
tions, and selection is practiced m the herd, there will be a meas- 
urable improvement in type. 

In judging and especially in herd classification, bulls are evalu- 
ated in terms of a score card that is used very much as the cow score 
card is when applied to judging cows. Figure 22.3 reproduces the 
score card adopted by the Purebred Dairy Cattle Association. 





^ = =“ , |y of ouijtanding cows 

Rg 22 5 Chief s Son of Etta shown “chomp, on cow ot the All Americon Jer 
His dam Sybil Design Etta was twice Grond Ch ^ chompion at the Inter 

seyShaw Her dooghter Sybil Df 8" E»o Ideol wo^s^g „rst prize 

national Dairy Show in 1853 Sybi 9 grond chompion Etrll o 

produce at the same show Chief s Son of E''" J*" definitely one of the most 
International Dairy Show in 1955, 1856, a (Courtesy, Chester Folck, Spring i , 
outstanding individuals of the Jersey breed (Courtesy, 


or has been selected to repre- 

f.3 22 6 This Guernsey bull, Fo..lo«" ^„Th'e has •-'t';-"’' “'>'»"6.na 

sent hii breed becouse he is a 'Pl'"*'' ‘“''I hove been roted Excellent and 19 

progeny Over lOV. of his classified doughle courtesy, Americon 

have production rocofdi above 
Cottle Club ) 
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This score card tends to be somewhat unrealistic inasmuch as it 
places too much emphasis on dairy form and not enough on func 
tional quahties The former has been previously discussed in this 
chapter, the latter has a direct and important bearing on the sire’s 
value as a breeding animal in the herd or in artificial service 
Highly desirable bulls that have been rated high m the show 
ring and that have been regarded highly by breeders are shown m 
Figures 22 4, 22 5, 22 6, 22 7, and 22 8 The legends under each 
picture describe m some detail the characteristics of the animal 

Bulls should possess good feet and legs There are two basic rea 
sons m support of the above statement (1) Perhaps the most im 
portant reason is genetic A bull transmits his physical character 
istics to his progeny, and undesirable legs, especially hind legs, are 
easy to acqmre and difficult to eradicate from a herd (2) A heavy 
strain is placed upon the hind legs of a bull when he mounts a 
cow Weak legs, especially bad sickle hocks and weak pasterns, m 
terfere with successful mating The service Lfe of bulls with poor 
feet and legs is usually shorter than for a bull with good feet and 
legs Perhaps there are three types of leg defects that should be 
emphasized 



Rg 22 4 Th s HolUem bull A.B C Reflection Severe gn is on ouUtond ng md v duol 
hov ng been grand champion at the intemat onol Do ry Show and a sire of ovt 
jtoftd ng type His »n» ond daughters have proven outstor>d ng m the show ring end 
in cloisificot on He is one of the greot show ond breed ng bolls and h s semen is in 
great demond in ort fiaol serv ce 
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Avoid sfcfefe and cow hocks and weak pasferns: An animal possess- 
ing all these leg defects (1) would have too much bend in the 
hock joint when viewed from the side, (2) the hocks would tend to 
be near together, and the feet would be much wider apart than the 
hocks when viewed from the rear, and (3) the pastern would appear 
weak and would give down a great deal when the animal is walk- 
ing. These defects do not necessarily exist together. For example, 
the animal could have sickle hocks without being cow hocked or he 
could be cow hocked and not sickle hocked. He might have weak 
pasterns without either leg defect. An animal with any one of these 
defects has a leg weakness. But a combination of them accentuates 
the leg problem. 

Refecf puffy hocks, enlarged ankles: Quite often a bull may have 
straight legs but have coarse, puffy hock joints. This condition 



F»g 22 9 Th« rear leg* of th<* Iwo-reorold bw'l ore loo *lro>ghf, and they o/o 
locking <rt quohly Even ot hi* age (2 year*) fhere i» evidence of puBines* ot the 
Kocki. etpectoUy on the left leg 8/ the fime ifu* bull wo* four yeort old he wg* very 
"puffy ‘ ot the hoct* ond hmped when he woUed. 




Fg 22 7 Th s Ayrth re bull Naihsmny Preferred hot been selected becouse of 
splendd type ond excellent tronsmttng ebity Ha s rated Excellent double 
approved More then 20*/« of h s dess f ed doughters hove been roted Excellent end 
50V«VeryGood A plus proof of ) 609 lb mlicondSlIb foi on 1 85 records ndeeta 
h t ob I ty to transmit product on (Photo courtesy Ayrsh re Breeder s AssoootiOA.) 



F g 22 8 The boll Lee s H II Koyok M. $ on excellerrt speamen and outslondmg tire 
of the Brown Sw ss breed He wot graitd chomp on bull ot the Inietnai anal Da ry 
Show in 1953 1955 ond 1956 He s red the f rst pr ze |un or get of s re ot the 
Internctional show n J 954 Twelve doughters thot hove been doss Red average 
8625 Eleven doughte s thot have been tested w th 18 record* overage 14 034 lb 
milk oTvi 595 fb fat (Photo courtety Brown Swjst Breeder s Assooot on ) 
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The show ring 
and 

judging technique 


T • unrinus levels of competition has 

he American show ring ' evaluate and compare achieve- 
provided an open forum m which “ It'u one of the 

ment in the type phase of fad^^^ improving the 

oldest programs for , .[yestock shows have been held m 

type of dairy cattle. Fairs an century. Even some county 

the United States tcnnial anniversary, 

fairs have celebrated their c * „tpd in the native homes of our 

The idea of the -ttle show ongmated m^t^^^^ 

present-day breeds of dairy Islands of Jersey and 

Lre held in Holland En^an^ , ,he 

Guernsey if there ore a number of important dairy 

United States. Currently perhaps three of them 

shows held in the United y They are the 

are sufficiently outetandinb Springfield, Massachusetts; the 

Eastern States and the International 

Dairy Cattle Congre^. Waterloo. ^ X Dairy Cattle Con- 
Dairy Show now held in Ehiaag . national show for four 

gross has recently >>-■- dasigna^ed .y.g 

breeds of dairy cattle. The > national breed show, 

nated the International Dairy Show os lU. nan 
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frequently, if pronounced and persistent, causes lameness It is 
generally associated with overstraight legs, poor general quality, 
and a lack of density of bone This condition will probably cause 
a bull to go out of service more quickly than sickle hocks Figure 
22 9 shows legs that are too straight By the time this bull was 
four years of age he hmped badly when walking 

Avoid oversfroighf legs It is natural for a bull or a cow to have a 
certam amount of bend in the hock. Flexibihty in the joints tend 
to keep them functioning normally and during a regular normal 
life span Occasionally, an animal will have overstraight legs 
Such legs lack flexibility in the hocks and pasterns and tends to 
“stock up” (swell in the hock and pastem joint) Bulls with over- 
straight legs seldom reach maturity without showing some jomt 
trouble This trouble is hastened or speeded up if the animal is 
confined to a box stall with a concrete or masonry floor 

Weak pasterns Occasionally an otherwise highly desirable cow or 
bull will have long and very spnngy pasterns In extreme cases 
the pasterns will be so we^ that the dew claws will touch the 
ground with each step In extreme cases the pastem joint (some 
times referred to as the fetlock joint) becomes enlarged and very 
sensitive In such instances the animal is reluctant to walk and, 
if a bull, may refuse to mount a cow 

Crompinejs in bulb This condition is also discussed m Chapter 27 
where methods of detection and discrimination by the judge m the 
show nng are referred to But crampiness is a problem m the herd 
bull and m artificial breeding It appears to be partly genetic and 
partially management It is highly important m predicting the 
future usefulness of a sue It is usually progressive and becomes 
worse as the ammal ages It seldom responds completely to treat- 
ment But good management and treatment may prolong the 
serviceable life of an infected amroaL Crampy bulls should not be 
purchased unless the consequences are carefully considered by the 
purchaser 
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The show ring enables a breeder to deferm/ne the genetic progress he 
has made; The major shows bring animals together from many sec- 
tions of the country, the largest ones, as the International Dairy 
Show, even internationally. This affords a spectator an opportunity 
to study the best animals without being obliged to travel exten- 
sively, As a consequence a breeder can compare, directly if he ex- 
hibits or indirectly if he does not, his animals with the best the 
breed has to exhibit. He can then decide whether or not his best 
animals compare favorably in conformation with those at the show. 

Shows provide on oceashn far breeders to excbonge ideas: In many 
respects this is the most important contribution of the show ring. 
Information is obtained when ideas are exchanged; when questions 
are raised and answered. Furthermore, the competition provided 
serves as an inspiration to breeders to attain greater perfection of 
type in their animals. It is the show ring more than any other 
agency that establishes the type goals which breeders struggle to 
achieve. 

Exhibiflng Is a form of advertising: In modern merchandising, ad- 
vertising is a basic ingredient of salesmanship. The sense of sight 
has a high value in providing a convincing argument. "To see is to 
believe” is a cliche, but viewing a good sample has a high value in 
creating a favorable impression of a breed. 

The prizes offered in the various classes make it possible for a 
good herd to do this type of advertising at a relatively low cost. 
The sale of surplus animals while on the show circuit takes direct 
advantage of the visual advertising. 

Exhibiting successfully adds to the value of the entire herd: Show 
herds usually represent a small percentage of the animals owned 
by the exhibitor. They serve, however, as a kind of show window, 
a well-chosen sample of the herd. The sample is associated with 
the herd. If it is outstanding, the herd is likewise assumed to be, 
and usually is, of comparable quality. 


CONVENTIONAL SHOW-RING JUDGING 

Most state fairs and national shows have a somewhat standard- 
ized program for listing and exhibiting animals. The base dates 
for the different age groups are July 1 for the senior and more ma- 
ture classes and January I for the junior classes. The open classes 
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The National Dairy Show was first held in Chicago, Illinois, 
February 15 through 24, 1906. It was later, about 1908, that it was 
conceived as the final or culminating forum at which each year the 
best cattle could be finally assembled and compared. It has thus 
come to provide an occasion for the meeting of breeders from 
almost every part of the world. 


THE OBJECTIVES OR GOALS OF DAIRY SHOWS 

Basically the modern shows m the United States evaluate ani- 
mals by the use of some modification of comparative judging. 
Animals are exhibited according to age, and usually they are placed 
in numerical order with the best prizes awarded to the animal with 
the lowest number. Thus animal no. 1 obtains first prize, no. 2 
second prize, etc. Certainly state fairs and major shows have at- 
tained a degree of matunfcy that assures their future. There are 
a number of reasons why they have survived. Among them are 
these: 

T/i«y provide an opporfunity for onimafc to be diroclly compared: The 
various classes have been quite well standardized so that animals 
with the same development appear together. With ani malg pa- 
raded around the ring, as is the custom m our more important 
shows, spectators have a good view of the animals and usually fol- 
low the progress of the judging quite carefully. They are thus not 
only able to obtain the opinion of the judge when the ring is placed, 
but they can compare the animals while the judging is in progress. 



Fig 23 i The aged Jersey cow doss o* the 1 956 Internotionol Dairy Show, ofter 
they were ploced ond before the pnzes were oworded Note the umilority of type 
and unrfofmety of quality 
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Although special group classes are frequently included in the 
catalog, they are not necessarily standard for the different fairs. 
In many shows the junior get of sire, a group class, instead of be- 
ing shown as indicated, is shown after the open classes have been 
judged. The best-uddered class is sometimes shown before the 
cows in milk have been shown in their respective age classes. 
Breeders object to this arrangement and prefer the best-uddered 
class to be shown either after dairy herds have been judged or even 
after the senior get of sire class has been placed. The reason they 
object is that they do not want to bag their cows on consecutive 
days or show then best-uddered cows m the group classes with 
their udders empty. The rules usually require a milk-out in the 
best-uddered class so that the judge can evaluate the udders when 
distended with milk and also when empty. 

Placing animals and giving reasons: In conventional show-ring 
judging, the animals are placed in sequence. The best animal is 
placed in the number 1 position, the second best in 2, the third 
best in 3, etc., until enough animals are in the line to take all of 
the available prizes. This procedure is followed for each ring of 
animals or groups of animals. 

In the Jumor shows and in a considerable number of the larger 
open shows, the judge is required to give reasons for his placings. 
This adds an academic value to the judging, and enables the ring- 



T'S 23 2 Th(» is the fifs^ prize dairy herd at the Dairy Collie Congress, 1953. A 
dairy herd it expected to be very dairy like ond milky'looking The individuolt thoufd 
olto bo uniformolly good Thit dairy herd is o good repretenlotion of the breed. 
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are more likely to be standard between fairs than the group classes 
which may vary considerably from fair to fair. 

A sfandard (ot «/o$si'ffea/ion for a ma/or show: Most state fairs 
would operate under essentially this classification for both males 
and females. 

Open Indivtduol C(otset.-Mofe 
I Bull calf under I year and over 4 montht (semof calf} 

2. Bull 1 year and under 1 8 mortiKs (|unior yearling). 

3 BuH \ 8 monlhs ond under 2 years i»emof yeorlmg). 

4. Bull 2 yeon ond under 3 years (3‘yeQr.otd) 

5. Bull 3 years or over (aged bull) 

6. Senior champion bull (2*year'ofd and aged bull eligible). 

7. Junior champion bull (senior coif, |unior yearling, and senior yearling eligible) 

8. Grond champion bull (senior ond \uniar chompionv eligible). 

Open Individuol Clossei— Femole 

9. Heifer under ) year and aver 4 months (senior heifer colO 

1 0 Heifer 1 yeor ond under ) S months, not in miJk ({unior yeerhng heifer) 

1 ). Heifer 18 months ond under 2 yeors, not <n milk (senior yeocling heifer) 

12. Junior champion female (senior heifer coif, {vmor end senior yearling heifers 
quolified) 

13. Junior get of sire (4 animals under 2 years of oge, none in milk, nor more than 2 
bulls, oil bred by exhibitor) 

14. Heifer 2 years and under 3 years (2-year'Old} 

1 5. Cow 3 yeors ond under 4 yeors (3 yeornsld) 

J6. Cow 4 yeors ond under 5 yeon {4.yeor-ald) 

17. Cow 5 years or over (oged cow). In some shows o dry cow doss is added. 

18. Senior champion femofe (2-, and 4~year olds ond oged cow qualified) 

19 Grand chompion female (senior champion ond junior champion qualified). 

Group Closses 

20 Ooiry herd (4 cows thot hove colved, oil owned by exhibitor). 

21. Best.uddered cow (judged on udder olone, oil milking classes qualified) 

22, Get of sire (group to consist of 4 ommols, either sex, the get of one are At 
least one to be 2 years old or older. Not more thon 2 con be bulls). 

23 Produce of dam (group to consist of 2 animols ony age, either sex, the produce 
of One cow] 

Other groups such os the following moy also be listed. 

Three best fema)es bred ond owned by exhibitor. 

Three best>uddered cows bred ond owned by exhibitor (limited use) 

Regionol or district herd ot state shows (consisting of I bull any age, 2 females 
2 years or older. 2 femolcs under 2 years. I femole ony age) 

Stote herds ot regionol national, or intemotionol shows. Herd to consist of 1 
bull ony age, 2 femoJes 2 yeors old or Over, 3 femoles under 2 yeors, 2 other 
femoles ony oge 
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Ugh., to ii«. >“•, KhT— 

"^hfrissr ‘¥S' - i* o™ to 

an exhibitor. . tHp rina and for the benefit 

Finally, as a concludmg inspec j.j„g slowly around 

of the spectators, the judge ® ° g j decision on the ring 

the arena. At this time he Xo^ in the line before 

and, if necessary, shift animals to other positions^^ 

the animals are ultimately Ime up ^ ijne in a conven- 

Group classes are usual y fining up the 

refonr^ouTdhe^:^^^^^^^^ "" 

until all groups are in line. 


JUDGING THE GROUP CLASSES 

, • has been introduced to emphasize 

Each group class in a show “ ggjg (4 milking 

some special objective. For e importance of the dairy 

animals) was established to st attention to the impor- 

quafities in a herd, the get of sire to dr^w attentmn^ 

tance of the transmitting “bi y importance is attached 

the group is exhibited as a umt, and some imp 

to numbers. the iudge with some rather 

The placing of groups prese precisely the 

special problems, and these ar country. In some parts it 

same manner in diff®'®"* according to the ribbons won. 

is customary to place the 8 P firsts, a third, and a 

Stated another way, ®*bi ^jj^r who has three seconds 

fifth expects to place above a P 

“1u“cfa procedure tends to de/eat the purpos^^oj^a^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The sr°ups are, to be sure expected to have uniformity of 

animals, but, beyond that, tney i , words, the animals 

type, balance, and ^oup d, should match up weU 

within a group, 'o “ddition t 1 g E animals and 

with each other. A group with one or two 

the others average or below d°“ P .gyi.]gpa,ent and maturity 
Other factors remaining t jiffarences within a group, bo 

me favored “ P'“^'"8 f "“fn „ ae do not make for group appeal. 

It m quality of animals or in ag 
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side to follow the reasoning of the judge as he evaluates the rela- 
tive importance of the defects and strengths of the animals. If 
reasons are well given and lucid» they can add much to the value 
of the show. The judge must be careful, however, to emphasize 
most those reasons that can be readily seen in the animals he de- 
scribes. His remarks should never be caustic or unnecessarily 
uncomplimentary. 

The fechnique of placmg and handling a large ring of animah: A 
judge can be systematic and handle a ring smoothly, thus enabling 
the exhibitors and ringside to readily follow the judging, or he can 
use a haphazard procedure that will confuse both the leaders and 
spectators. There are many procedures for handling a ring that 
have proven satisfactory to both the judge and ringside. What- 
ever the method may be, the procedure must; ( 1) move the cattle 
about the ring smoothly and without confusion; (2) provide the 
spectators at the ringside with as good a view of the cattle as pos- 
sible; (3) enable the judge to observe all of the animals in motion; 
(4) provide the judge with an opportunity to see all the animals 
while they are standing at rest (this is especially important in the 
younger classes, as the faulty topUnes show up best when the ani- 
mals are standing); (5) permit the judge to view the animal from 
both sides as well as from front and rear; (6) enable the showmen 
to move into their designated positions without confusion and in 
a minimum of time. 

Unless the number of ammals exhibited is very large or the size 
of the ring inadequate, a judge should place a ring in from 15 to 25 
minutes. During that time be should have quickly and carefully 
observed both the good points and weaknesses of every animal in 
the ring. Each ring presents a slightly different problem to the 
judge, but usually he should have in mind the animaU that he ex- 
pects to put in the first six or seven places before he moves any. 
After those are in position he can then designate each animal which 
then moves into position at the end of the Kne- 
lt is easiest to form the line of animals that are being placed with 
the first animal on the right. Smce all animals are taught to lead 
from the left side and animals move around the arena in a clock- 
wise direction, the leaders are not obstructing the view of the judge 
while he is observing then animals. Furthermore, the leaders can 
“peal off” any number of ammals from the right end of the line 
and lead them m a small circle for the judge to study them as they 
stand one behind the other, side view. If he wishes to shift any 
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and reserve champions the animals in this 

nate his first and second system, all the ani- 

group. In some shows, judg y i 9 3 etc Having placed 
Lis in the blue ribbon f 

the blue ribbon group, the judg „„ough for the red ribbon 

group. Every animal in tlus gro P ^ 

remaining amm^s Pj®“j3 ‘h system may receive any one of 
animal exhibited under the exhibited in a conven- 

ssr It St'rS“ t'ii b. .b. ... <.™ ...b » 

with which a judge can uph ^ ^hown are of sufficient 

he can decide that ° ^ then omit the blue ribbon 

merit to justify a blue "“bon. group. Or, conversely, 

class entirely and be^ ^Animals he might not include any ani- 
in a ring of outstanding amm , them all in the blue and 

mals in the white ribbon group but put them 

red ribbon groups. 

Merits of .he Conventional and Danish Systems of Judging 

Kohlv the more desirable for j’unior 
The Danish system large number of entries, 

shows. Such shows usually i animals among them and few 
These entries have few uently, the animals are very 

also that are below standard. C ^ decisions under these 

much alike and usually "'® tern, would be made on very 
conditions, m the conventiona y . ^ e.vplain and even 

minor differences. Such placing 

harder to defend. ..neciallv when cash prizes are 

At the summit shows, how® ' ^P favored. The exliibitors 
awarded, the ®°.o''®"‘l‘’"f/Xter able than juniors to distinguush 
are more experienced, are De „.in_inus of their better animals 
botueen minor d>«hr®n«^h- 
are more meaningful ^^^cn use 

County Foirs 

, ..u fhn medium of county fairs have 

Dairy cattle breeders throug . . ^ competition with otlier 
an opportunity to exhibit their • nuulity. County fair dates 
breeders whose herds are of comparable quality 
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Fig 23 3 A get of s re should show excellent type un form ty and equal strength in 
the d fTerent an mats Th s get ts not os motuie os some but it is strong in the ages 
represented 


THE DANISH SYSTEM FOR PUCING ANIMALS 

The Danish 8>stem of judging is based upon the concept that 
the making of fine distinctions beti^een animals is not of great un 
portance, that such choices are difficult to make and not likely to 
be agreed upon and thus m many situations, it is preferable to 
group animals of similar competence together There are valid 
reasons for this view For example when the number exhibited m 
a smgle class is very large, and many of the animals are essentially 
equal in conformation and dairy qualities, it is much simpler and 
alwut as accurate to place them m three or four groups Further 
more this system is especially well adapted to Junior shows such 
as 4 H, vocational agriculture, and to distnct or parish breed 
shows Such shows are usually held for theur educational value, 
and group differences that are quite pronounced are much easier 
to observe and explam than are the minor differences between m 
dividual animals 

Animals are placed in groups There are minor variations in the 
judgmg procedure followed under the Danish sjstem But, more 
often than not the animals are placed m one of three groups 
These groups are usually desisted as the blue, red and white nb- 
bon groups The judge deades the number of animals he deems 
worthy to be placed in the first or blue ribbon group Let us as- 
sume that there are five These are then stood side by side, usually 
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The Seccessfel Judge conveying to the nngs.de 

The popular and proficient se decisions 

the desirable quahties and weakn ^ „„ces of the most successful 

The foUowing suggestions come from expenences 

judges 

Before the Shew Starts 

The judge should with the cattle supenntendent 

uled starting time as he wdl want j. jj„,jnaig to be placed in the 

or clerk to determine the and deter^^^ 

vanous classes, check eqmpmen ^ „,i| be best displayed to the 

each class should be lined up so approximate number of am- 

nngslde It is wise for the derk to notify hun when 

mala to be shown that day He clerk can be very helpful 

all the entnes for each class are in the nng 
The breed fieldman is usually present and ready 

the clerk in every way possible be m the show 

Some fairs have an unwntten * Jand it is safe for the judge to 

barns before judging This P'®''®" . cr to or during the judging or 

make a practice of never vis.tmg the bams pnor 
to lunch with an exhibitor 

b,„h standard of conduct on the part of the 
The judge should require a high stanu ^ach as instructing a 

leaders while m the nng Discip me suggestions are the more com- 

leader to hold his animal m line, but helplul tb 

mon need 

..1 ■-'crr.Tsr.i rs-" « 

The •■slow" judge is not always ^ the 

m the whole show including the pr sufficient judging time for the a\cr- 
classes out Twenty minutes ^ , seldom receives a reficat m 

age class in the larger shows c 
vitation to judge 

I Judgment and exnminalion motion of his «» 

(a) When entries aio all in ^ 

hand the judge directs H''-"' . ,he ringside an . 

circle This generally gi'“*^J^. f (be hadcre do I ♦ 

unobstmeud view T*'" ^„(„[,ghly studying tin. , y 

not rtidlly grasp directions y . ^ can he well m ms 

class froni a dctanco at thu. time pHcmgs 
mind lM.forc makmg clo^e cx-unma i 
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are arranged so that it is possible for an exhibitor to complete a 
fair cnrciut with competition for each week of the show season 
Premiums are such that a better-than average herd can make ex- 
penses and provide some additional for the owner’s wages Sales 
while on the circuit and the value of the advertising gained are 
additional compensations 

Some county fair managements stress the educational advantages 
of the show, provide a tent and bleacher seats, and require the judge 
to give reasons on each class Some fair boards have even gone to 
the expense of providmg permanent judgmg arenas with a seating 
capacity to accommodate 300 to 500 spectators Such fairs are 
usually well attended and exert considerable influence upon the 
dairy mterest of the area- 

RHing and Quality of Herd Important When Exhibiting 

If a breeder expects to receive favorable advertising with ins 
show herd, the herd must look the part The exhibitor must start 
the show circuit with his herd in good condition and expect them 
to improve as the season advances It is difficult to keep heavy- 
milking cows m condition while they are being moved from show 
to show Therefore, their breeding program should be planned so 
that they will calve at the proper time to be m their best “bloom” 
for the moat important shows Fitting and showing will be dis- 
cussed m Chapter 26 

Procedures Recommended m Judging o Mo^or Dairy Show* 

Th« Shpw Ring 

Arenas are usually closely scheduled on tune, however, by having the show 
well organized and with a judge who places the cattle m a reasonable period 
of time a schedule can be met Nothing is more disconcerting to the nng 
side and exhibitors than a shifting of the place where a particular breed is 
being shown. Groups ' are one of the mist valuable parts of the show and 
deserve a * break,” te , ample room and tune for showing. 

The Mon ot the Halter 

The fTTan at the halter and the judge make the show on show day They 
are a tpam that accomplishes the objecUves of showing competition. There 
IS a definite display of sportsmanship among the showmen and with the help 
of the judge, fnction m the nng need seldom occur 

• Approved by The Purebred Dauy Cattle A sso ci at i on and A m e r ic an Dairy Saeace 
Aseooauoa. Published by Purebred Dairy Cattle Assoaatioo. 
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5. Inspect aU ammals from front and rem after they have been hned up 
Then notify the clerk that the class is finished 
6 The judse should give oral 

convincing, explaining to the s owme requested to have loud- 

the next wthout criticizing the entries 

speaker facilities available ^ the nng- 

Have all prize winners led in % oarade before spectators in the 

side to receive the nbhons-then representative makes 

order placed when leaving the nng (the clerk or nei p^ 

the awards and can assist "" “hjeed association they should be 

If special rosettes are offered by ribbons When the field 

awarded in the nng at the same im usually has arranged to have 

representative is not present to award them, he usuany 

someone present them 

7. Loud-speaker “itcumcTmuTcome first and interesting 

an important time m each class further the educa- 

rairtlmeTow The fiXTresLtative or clerk usuaUy announces 

the winners 

8. Chompions Qenarately with the ammals 

Junior and senior nrize winners m classes under two 

led in order of age, oldest first Th P wnners m classes two 

years compete for junior champion a 

years and over compete for senior c amp compete for grand 

Two ammals, the senior and junior champ 
champion 

Reserve champions reserve senior champions, the second 

When selecting reserve junior 8"^ ^ ring When the junior 

prize winner in each individual class stana y to 

champion has been selected 

compete for grand champion . . competes with the remaimng first 

which the junior champion was champion The other sec- 

pnze wmners under two years fo don’t compete but were in the 

ond prize ammals under two years ac from their class For exam- 

nng and ready in case the junior ® declared junior champion The 

pie, the first pnze jumor yearling first prize senior year- 

second pnze junior yearling then P champion This same pro- 

hng and first pnze heifer calf for 

cedure applies to reserve senior c two animals— the junior or 

The reserve grand champion is se e ^ j^^d the animal that was 

senior champion not designated S^an declared grand champion. For 

reserve junior or senior champion to tne the reserve senior 

instance, if the senior champion _„,nn for reserve grand champion 

champion competes ivith the jumor champion 
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(6) It 13 essential to see both sides of the animal as well as front and rear 
view The judge can do this by observing from both the inside and the out- 
side of the arcle In fact, observers appreciate some act on the part of the 
judge mdicating that he has observed both sides, rear and front 

(c) Examine each entry for defects such as parrot jaw, cramping, bucked 
knees, crooked or twisted legs, blind or shy quarters, abnormal testicles, wry 
faces and tails, etc It is the judge’s duty to ascertain temporary lameness 
If this exists he may want to move such an entry for only a mimmum of time 
and then bring the ammal into place when the others are Imed up The 
evaluation of defects established by The Purebred Dairy Cattle Association 
and approved by The Amencan Dairy Science Association appears on pages 
153-154 

(d) The judge may d^ire to have the entries stand quietly m a circle and 
then occasionally move them. In mdking classes this allows more room and 
tune for thorough handling and exammation of udders and teats It permits 
more detailed observation for defects and is used by some judges for all 
classes 

(e) When there are classes with a large number of entries showing in a 
limited space, it is helpful to direct the best ammals into the center of the 
cucle without plaang them, making sure to have a larger number than the 
number of nbbons or money Then reinspect all remaining entries by mov- 
ing them in a large circle When satisfied this group is not of the quality 
needed in this class competition the clerk should be asked to diSTni ss them 
This class can then be handled in the regular manner 

2 By motion of his hand the judge directs entnes mto 
the center of the circle so they line up side by side m the 
order of placing Have respective placings well m mind be- •» 
fore doing this Directing them in without hesitation * 
instills confidence m the judge by both the exhibitors and 
ringside 

3. Stand first place animal m the same nng location in every class It is 
best to arrange to have their front feel on higher ground with the side, quar- 
ter side, or rump, to the rmgside 



4 Generally, >our first opinion in judging an animal is 
the best unless, of course, some defect is later discovered. 
After plaang the ammals and Immg them up side by side, 




It IS good practice to have close piaangs led out of the Jine-up so they may 


be compared again before making a final decision Also, the nngside can 
better understand the problems. Make every effort to avoid changing plac- 


ings after the entnes have been lined up However, the judge occasionally 


finds this necessary 
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t^arcl classification for type 


T in the United States owes 

Ihe first classification for W®. P^Fu^i.fpjn.Friesian Association, 
much of its success to the .elective registry . It 

It came about through a (. Holstein breeder, and 

seems that W. S. Moscnp, ® . „csociation, conceived the idea 

erick L. Houghton, ° their return they presented their 

while visiting in Holland. UP Holstein-Friesian Association, 

views to the board of directors o appointed to study the 

and in December 1925 a , rphe committee reported in 

matter and report back to the ° ef the association. A 

June 1926 before the annual co g^^t open meet- 

larger committee was then nPP“ r. Later three similar 

ing in Chicago in December o . Syracuse, New 

meetings were held in Portlan , committee made its final 

MUwaukee, Wisconsin. In June 19 gociation. The recom- 

report to the annual cu"''®”*'®" 

mendations of the committee w . p„,,rtois be authomed to 

Your committee recommends ““hes, based pnmarily upon ty^ 

institute a plan for the recognition of prown ad- 

and the proven production of ^eir o ^ upon application o e 

visors in various portions of the country wn 
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9 Groups 

Uniformity and maturity carry considerable weight in groups. 

In close placings it is desirable to have the animals lined up head 
and tail, for better detailed comparison Also, have district and 
state herds lined up head and taiL 

When finally placed each group should be lined up abreast, 
one group behind the other When placing the groups, indi 
vidual class placmgs should be kept in mind rather than secured 
from clerk. 

The impact of the Show Ring on the Type of Dairy Cattle 

The net achievement in purebred dairy cattle improvement m 
the last half century is the product of many facets of conscientious 
effort Dimng that time there has been manifest general improve- 
ment in the type and conformation of all breeds of dairy cattle 
Undoubtedly much of this has been due to visual education 
Throughout the years the show ring has consistently provided the 
principal opportumty for people to see and study large numbers of 
the best ammals assembled from many parts of the country 
The spirit of competition has constantly inspired breeders to pro 
duce better animals, and people with considerable means to acquire 
and exhibit them at our leading shows To breed, own, or exiubit 
a first prize wmner, or especially a champion, is a goal that many 
breeders have struggled for almost a lifetime to attam 

Breeders are motivated to improve the type of cattle by many 
different agencies, but the show nng and herd classification have 
probably been the most fruitful and the most productive of any 
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HoUtein 


Jersey 



Number 

Per 

Number 

Per 

teat 1 

[(ossified 

cent 

Classified 

cent 

1929 

1,957 

16 



1930 

1,046 

10 



1931 

377 

04 



1932 

58 

01 

674 

18 

1933 

106 

01 

209 

OS 

1934 

66 

01 

367 

10 

1935 

226 

08 

881 

19 

1936 

676 

09 

1,095 

26 

1937 

719 

09 

1.781 

40 

1938 

524 

06 

1,736 

38 

1939 

730 

09 

1,885 

39 

1940 

1,430 

18 

3,396 

68 

1941 

2,671 

26 

4866 

60 

1942 

9,004 

84 

7,310 

129 

1943 

7.477 

67 

11,074 

20 Q 

1944 

10,753 

95 

12.399 

222 

1945 

8,466 

78 

10,500 

215 

1946 

14806 

88 

14,501 

258 

1947 

18835 

123 

19.474 

24 0 

1948 

12,632 

75 

14,145 

218 

1949 

15,158 

85 

15873 

227 

1950 

16875 

88 

16,683 

23 8 

1951 

21849 

111 

15,487 

220 

1952 

16,963 

89 

17888 

216 

1953 

20.429 

10 8 

13837 

19 5 

1954 

23,024 

117 

15.154 

25 2 


Aywhira 

Numbat 

Clossified 


Browa Swiss 
Number Per 
Cloesified teni 


Number Per 
Classified cent 


2JS9 

2100 

1B20 


m 

10 S 
B8 


2388 11 1 

3S29 
417? 

2919 
3928 
1574 
4306 
3662 
1603 
3226 


15 9 
139 
112 
149 
6i 
169 
158 
66 
140 


2052 

1723 

2267 

1103 

1B52 

1333 

1758 

1350 

1440 

2753 

1743 

1292 


126 

99 

121 

58 
82 

59 
83 
59 
62 
118 

80 

52 


9127 

7386 

7293 

6025 

7868 

8588 

9283 

7533 


100 

76 

81 

64 

84 

7J 

104 

98 


• ■ .hn entire classification. These pro- 

tions, with breeders viewing tn breeders, often as many 

grams did two things. They ena e . rated for type, 

as fifty, to study just how to see an impartial judge 

The observers thus had an opp Vsofnre and explain to them 
rate animals that he had never ««Xen^ animal They could 
just why the particular rating was gi . ^jh those classified, 

then go home and compare their °'™ these type-classification 
Furthermore, a second vidue , discussion of type, espe- 

demonstrations was that there w uocame more interested m 

daily at the lunch hour, and “eeue 

its meaning to them in their her ^ better judge. He could 

As a result the average breeder 
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breeder, visit his farm, inspect and classify th^ sires and their ofEspnng, and 
that this service be extended to include the classification of sires with daugh 
ters m the yearling and two-year old form, not yet m production, said ad 
visors to be employed on a per diem and expenses basis, the cost to be borne 
by those receivmg the service 

Your committee further recommends that, if the breeder so desires, the 
advisors will classify entire herds over mdkiDg age, upon agreement of the 
owner not to offer for registry males from dams classifying "Poor” or "Fair " 

At Its meeting December 19, 1928, the board of directors of the 
National Holstem-Fnesian Association acted favorably upon the 
committee’s report On January 1, 1929, the program was made 
effective, and type classification came mto bemg 

At Its annual meeting in June 1932, the American Jersey Cattle 
Club initiated a similar classification for type program Subse- 
quently, all of the other major dairy cattle breed assoaations have 
installed herd classification for type programs as a part of their 
service to breeders the Ayrshire breed m 1942, the Brown Swiss 
and Milking Shorthorn ui 1943, and the Guernsey m 1947 

Table 24 1 shows just how this program has been received by 
breeders It would appear that Jersey breeders have responded 
the most favorably and are now classifying upward of 25 per cent 
of the eligible animals This table might also be interpreted to m- 
dicate the emphasis placed by breeders of the different breeds upon 
the importance of type m their breeding programs. 


THE BASIC PURPOSES AND GOAL OF TYPE CUSSIFICATION 

The first step taken by breed associations looking forward to the 
improvement of the type of their cattle was the establishment of 
an official score card The second was the development of true 
type pictures which were later followed by true type models These 
were beneficial but not adequate for bringing about the awareness 
of type and its place in breed improvement that the breed organ- 
izations were striving to accompli^ To achieve this, herd classifi- 
cation programs for type were put mto operation in the hope that 
several goals or targets would be attained These were (1) to 
make breeders more type conscious, (2) to improve breed type, 
(3) to act as a culhng for type programs, and (4) to aid small 
breeders who owned superior ammals 

It makes breeders more type^eoruaous. It was mentioned in Chap- 
ter 3 that the early classifications were conducted as demonstra- 
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How Herd Classification is Conducted and Administered 

h«d ‘‘sSftSCifSi 

conducted on a common found • small group of the 

categories into which anim^ were J ^ 

very best were rated excellent (E), (V.G.). A 

smaU percentage of all elassified weje^ea 

very large group were considere ® oups whether male or fe- 

All animals rated m the above thre g P penalty of any 
male were considered “““ pssigned. In the next cate- 

nature, except the group rating . penalty. In 

gory, fair, it was concluded that t rpfnstration certificate 

some breeds this required face was stamped these 

to the breed association, and acros animal.” This was 

words: “No males may be ^ ^ opportunity to 

the penalty. It was “"^‘dered that a b^had^^ .^PP 

transmit his characteristics much perpetuate cattle, and 

a female, and fewer buUs were required perpe^tu 

so the first selection penalty was PP undesirable as to 

group considered were called P°°'^- , . , breed, whether male 

be put in this group were not wa"tef “ “%ere surrendered for 
or female, and the registration c further con- 

cancelation. Thus animals P“" 

tribute to the perpetuation of regis e 

Herd Classification Optional 

Atthetimeitwas introduced, classificationaw 

tic program, and it was accordingly pu j^Qgg_ it proved to be 
breeder could participate or not ® availed themselves of this 
a popular program and many ore 

service. „ into operation that 

It was not long after P.'?®” entage (apparently too high) 
It became clear that a very high P ^^gn worse, there ap- 

of the ammals were rated g^“- uotwoen the best of the good 
peered to be a very wide difference decided to divide 

animals and the poorest of them. Therefore, almost from 

this class into good plus (G.P.) an ^ • rated animals in the 

the beginning classification G.P., G., F., and P. The 

following six different categonra. •, ’ '’ urhtlv different nomen- 

American Guernsey Cattle Club desirable, and good ani- 

clature, for they rate good plus animals, desira 

Tnals, acceptable. 
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recognize a good ammal when he saw it, and most of all he began 
to understand the significance of strengths and weaknesses in am- 
mals He began to cull his herd more closely for type because he 
had learned that fair and poor animals neither contnbuted to the 
appearance of his herd nor improved his breeding program 

Tends to improve breed type Mi the studies we have wade have 
indicated that type and yield are both hentable If we had equally 
accurate measurements of both, the percentage of hentabihty 
would be essentially the same Classification for type has demon- 
strated its value as a measure of type Consequently, it provides 
the most vahd procedure yet devised for executing a selection pro- 
gram for type improvement In fact, the penalties apphed to poor 
and fair animals m themselves exert some selection pressure for 
type betterment 

It acts as a cuffing for type program In those breeds m which the 
registration certificate is surrendered if an anima] is classified poor, 
type classification exerts more influence on breed improvement 
than the classification reports indicate The reason is obvious 
Classifiers do not frequently encounter a poor ammal m present- 
day classification They do not because the breeder has sold the 
animal before the classifier arrives on the farm Most ammals of 
this quahty are culled from the herd for beef As a result, the poor 
class has been discontinued by most breed associations 

Prohibiting the registration of male calves from cows classified 
fair no longer has much influence on breed improvement Since 
artifiaal insemination has become prevalent, a relatively small 
number of service bulls are required It is seldom that a bull even 
from a good cow is retained for or sold for breedmg purposes The 
impact of the classification for type program upon the thinking 
and practices of breeders has had a more favorable influence on 
culling for type improvement than the physical requirements of the 
program itself 

ff assists the smolf breeder wt/h svpenor animats The classification 
program and especially the regional plan for its present conduct 
have proven a boon to the breeder with a limited herd It pro- 
vides him with the same service in evaJuatmg type that the owner 
of a larger herd has and at a cost that he can afford to pay If his 
herd ranks high m type, he has the evidence of it, and the result- 
ing publicity will aid him in locating a market for his better ani- 
mals Furthermore, if he has an outstanding animal, it will be 
recogmzed, and he can thus share fully m the profits if he cares to 
seU it 
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Fig 24 2 Shows a very good Jersey cow nl onimol but she is 0 highly 

smoothness ond perfection of form ^ , possess the /j°j 5 not 

desiroble cow without serious lor smo^lhness of udder She does not 

of Fig 24 1 nor does she hove the copociiy or 
Stand as straight on her hind legs 
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The classification ratings become more realistic when typical 
ammals are studied In Figures 24 1 through 24 5 Jersey cows 
are shown to illustrate each one of the five classification categones 
The legend under each photograph gives the rating and the major 
reasons why the animal was given its rating 

For many years the program simply made one rating upon the 
entire ammal Later classifiers and breeders both agreed that the 
program would be more realistic and meaningful if dilferent parts 
of an animal were rated separately It was found for instance, 
that an animal would rate very well m most respects but be very 
poor m one It might, for example be excellent in dairy tendency 
and very good m body and udder, but fair or poor in legs Obviously, 
then the real need for genetic improvement was m legs and feet To 
be able to identify these areas of weakness or strengths as it might 
be, the breakdown program of herd classification was maugurated 


The Breakdown or Ports Classtficohon 

AU breed associations employ the same basic principles m break 
down classification but modified slightly to meet their own con 



Fig 24 1 Portray* the excellent eow Wonderful Snowdrop She represent* a very 
high stondo d of excellent ond rote* among the best cow* of the b eed She possesses 
the type smoothness copoaty ond quofty req« red n th s cfoss Her udder has the 
sze symmetry shape and bolonce expected on on excellent cow Her teots are 
desiroWe in size She slonds squotely on stra ghf leg* She is a splend d speamen 
of on excellent Jersey cow 
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2« sh.™ >■- "r-srSiSKS 

breed associations have identified t p 

wish to evaluate septate y. jf ^etion of the board of direc- 
forms are subject to change at the discreiion 

tors of the several breed associations. 

Selection of Classifiers ond Standardizing Ratings 

The central office of the ''™’“®j^jj®fdS°dis\fi"ers are chosen 
of their classification pro^a • ^ Thev may and often do 

and approved by a breed breed association. Classi- 

classify concurrently for jj,e breeds they classify, and 

fiers are recognized judges, a cattle men. They are, 

in addition are usually ^ the breed association and 

when actually classifying, employed ^ ^ juU time, but the 

under their jurisdiction. S<»“« ^ 

majority accept only certain , .g-gtion. Some breed a^o- 

There are two views -nd thus strive to standmdize 

ciations employ full-time . ^jassifiers as possible. Others 

ratings by having as f®w . involved, and that there is le^ 
take the view that less trav infiuence, 

likelihood of one person f*®''*'"®/!. country, and a considerable 
fiers are located in several par There are valid argumet^ 

number participate in the ’ UQ^^ever, prefer to have the 

for both concepts. Most bree , . animals when all 

views of more than one classifier in rating 

are competent judges. . . it is much simpler an 

From the associations point ’ ;jb a view to standard- 

V».,«IOKS ,1 aASSIBOTO^ OB THt 

rl terminc why cl^ssiucfltion 
Many studies' have been made ® bual are frequently 

ratingsmadeat different times 

'll. H. Benson ami G.lbolt Jr. 

•hire Con^ J. Dairy Sci., 34' SO®. ’ " , , f qv po lialins* in Davj C"'"’’ 

U E. Johnson and J. L. Lush. BcpeaUbilUl "f 
OalrySd. Jilts, 1942. e-l 1,1 Til" "“'’"i;." 

It. W. Touchberry and K. A. .1 T.n Con«lcut»e Timer 

CuiinMiyCona When Bated by the Same Ttire 

J.AmemISol.. 10: 1029. 1951. .,x„. aaeuliMlioM of limy Calt.e. 

Lon D. McGilliaid and J. L LmJi. Clm«« ^ 

J. Dairy Set , 39. 1015. iy56. 




Fig 24 5 Reprejenls the fair dotiificaf on rating This is a penalty dots Bulls 
cannot be recorded from fair cows There are mony faults in this cow Her type is 
poor Her cenformotion in tophne end romp »s undesirable Her udder is not shopely 
or productive-looking Her teats are smoU This is the kind of cow breeders like to 
coll from their herds She is not desiroble Since the poor doss is no longer rec 
ogn zed, it is not portrayed 
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against the udder defect. It "ot^rt Sve S’becaus'e of 

11 that a sound, 'veU^ttache^ ^ dd^^^^ ^ eausing 

heavy production. Abus . almost never, 

good udders to fail, but production alon ^ 

When animals are ® rage appearance, they are like- 

are overrated, if gaged by following situations most often 

ivise sometimes underrated. The foUo'v mg^. 
account for such unfavorable type evai 

, Wh,. .h. 1= >. «" «>«““* “«• “ 

2. If extremely thin in flesh. patchy. 

3. When hair is long and ® aow, has a smaU, shapely 

4. When the animal. 

udder and is lacking m dep o ratings: Classifiers have 

Variance between clascifieK "fi^l'ZVknown to PO^sess com- 
been chosen for this work heea aP possess this quali y 

petence as judges of dairy ^ ’ ajosely do they agree when r^ 
common; but the question is. -vorkers who have studie 
ing the same animal? „Uy find that there is very 

problem, and many have, quite genera^ ^y^.^^^j^^^^meanim^ at 

close agreement between c closely with one another ® , 

the same time. They agree more “o^'s mmnal made 

then than they do with them .t. Stated another way, 

at intervals of six to twelve P„„ther when evaluatmg ™ 

classifiers agree more closely with themselves when r 

animal at tL same time than they do ^ 

the animal at different tiroes. Sm ^ animals withm 

reason why one or a few men should ra 
a breed. 

. „on Type and Breeding Programs 

THe.mpac.o,HerdC.assinca..onapon^VP^ enhance the average 

brXstot“bre%t^^^^ 

dairy cattle; (2) through the breakdown ^h„se m 

the strengths and weaknesses o ,g. ^ enable the bree er 

the progeny of the sires ^teed average, and to compme 

evaluate his cattle m / 4 \ +o stimulate type culling, 

them with those of his neigh ° ^ dairy cattle, (5) to pro 

thus improve the general forum to adjudge its value, 

a standard for rating typo and a torum 
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not the same What factors contnbute to this vanance'^ How 
might these differences be reduced to a minimum'^ Are such vana- 
tions important to the success of the classification for type program*^ 

Stage of Jactation In the regular breed association classification- 
for type programs, females are not classified until they have had 
one calf They may, however, be classified at any stage of lacta- 
tion Animals classified within a few weeks after calving usually 
have a higher rating than animals classified during the later stages 
of their lactation or when dry This point has been studied by sev- 
eral research workers 

Condition of fleshing Animals m good condition, but not fat, 
usually create a more favorable impression than extremely thm in- 
dividuals do An animal depleted by heavy lactation while very 
dairy like in appearance (often overrated for that quality) gives the 
impression of being small and frail Such individuals if m the later 
stages of their lactation are usually underrated By the same 
token, animals in good condition just before or soon after calving 
are generally overrated Since the entire herd must be classified 
at one time, some animals wiU be in “bloom” and look their very 
best, whereas others will appear at their worst Perhaps at the 
next classification the animals will be reversed in stage of lac- 
tation and condition, and the original ratings would not appear to 
be the proper and valid classifications 

When onimals ore mosf offen overrofed Experienced classifiers and 
excellent cow men will usually agree that on the average cows are 
most often overrated when 

1 They are m high condition and in good bloom. 

2 Just before calvmg 

3 As two-year olds, especially in certain breeds 

4 When cows are old and very capacious 

Perhaps the old cows are the ones that are most often overrated 
There are some very good explanations of why this is true Old 
cows are forgiven for udder defects, especially if they have large 
production records, that yoimger cows would suffer for in penalties 
For example, m certam breeds a cow under six years of age would 
be classified fair by rule if her udder showed unmistakeable signs 
of breaking away from the body After ten years of age this same 
a nimal would escape the rule penalty, and, if she had made a good 
production record, only minor discrimination would be made 
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against the udder defect. It was definitely pointed out in Chapter 
11 that a sound, well-attached udder does not give way because of 
heavy production. Abuse or accident can be a factor in causing 
good udders to fail, but production alone almost never. 

When animals ore mosf often underroied: Just as animals at times 
are overrated, if gaged by their average appearance, they are like- 
wse sometimes underrated. The following situations most often 
account for such unfavorable type evaluations: 

1. When the animal is in an advanced stage of lactation. 

2. If extremely thin in flesh. 

3. When hair is long and coat is rough and/ or patchy. 

4. When the animal, especially a young cow, has a small, shapely 
udder and is lacking in depth of body. 

Variance between c/asiifiers in making type ratings: Classifiers have 
been chosen for this work because they are known to possess com- 
petence as judges of dairy cattle. They all possess this quality in 
common; but the question is: How closely do they agree when rat- 
ing the same animal? Research workers who have studied this 
problem, and many have, quite generally find that there is very 
close agreement between classifiers when rating the same animal at 
the same time. They agree more closely with one another’s ratings 
then than they do with their own ratings of the same animal made 
at intervals of six to twelve months apart. Stated another way, 
classifiers agree more closely with one another when evaluating an 
animal at the same time than they do with themselves when rating 
the animal at different times. Since this is true, there is no valid 
reason why one or a few men should rate all of the animals within 
a breed. 


The Impact of Herd Classification upon Type and Breeding Programs 

Herd classification hss tended: (1) to enhance the average 
breeder’s concept of breed type and made him a better judge of 
dairy cattle; (2) through the breakdown classification, to point to 
the strengths and weaknesses of a breeder’s herd, and to those in 
the progeny of the sires he has used; (3) to enable the breeder to 
evaluate his cattle in terms of the breed average, and to compare 
them with those of his neighbor; (4) to stimulate type culling, and 
thus improve the general type level of dairy cattle, (6) to produce 
a standard for rating type and a forum to adjudge its value. 
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All these objectives have been attained in some degree by the 
classification-for-type program. Of the five mentioned, perhaps 
the most significant gain has been in the first item. For it is ap- 
parent that breeders have become better judges of cattle since the 
type-classification program was Introduced. 

In some breeds it would appear that more cattle are rated excel- 
lent or very good and fewer cattle are rated good or fair now than 
during the earher years of classification. This has tended to raise 
the average type rating perhaps as much as two points on the 
score card. No doubt there has been some type improvement. But 
some judges are of the opinion that the standards are being more 
liberally viewed by classifiers in the higher brackets now than they 
were during the first ten years the program was in eifect. How- 
ever viewed, the herd classification-for-type program h n s appealed 
to breeders, and they are making liberal use of it in their breeding 
and management programs. 



choptef 25 

Selecting the dub project 
cslf 0*^ anirnsl 


\ for a dairy project 

he problem of choosing a U is more likely th^ 

lould be approached from this P , foundation for a p 
ot that the heifer selected wiU ^ calves. At this age 

iredherd. UsuaUy club animals a . j of their prospects for 
t is difficult to make an accurateestimateo^^^ ^ ^ 

;ure development. Naturally ultimate success of the 

nust be taken into account, but a cow. 

can be rated only after the heif®^ members should secure all 

project leaders and potential ® project animal is purchase . 

pertinent information they can betore a p 

the Importance of Genetic Competence .^j^g^itance which the 

In the choice of a foundation amm^t ^harac- 

animal possesses is extremely n^P „„cestors that she can transmi 
teristics which she receives from her ancest 
to her progeny. 

Pedigree Estimotes n to overrate animals. A pedi- 

Pedigrees in ordinary practice in mind: (1) The sel er 

gree is usually prepared with two obj 
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desires to provide the prospective buyer with a body of evidence 
that will enable him to estimate the genetic potential of the ammal, 
and (2) he hopes also to make the animal appear as desirable as 
possible 

Several items should be taken into account in estimating the 
breeding prospects of an animal A condition most likely to mvali- 
date a pedigree is the omission of information pertaining to the 
low-yielding, or otherwise undesirable, sisters or relatives The re- 
sult IS that only the favorable portion of the available information 
finds Its way into the pedigree, and the ammal appears to be better 
than it IS Nature never abides by any such half truths 

There is no rapid or easy way to compute the influence of such 
biased information It does, however, make it more essential to 
check thoroughly the herd from which the animal comes Certainly 
the older sisters and near relatives should be carefully examined 
Perhaps an example of an actual experience will serve to illustrate 
how a somewhat similar situation was dealt with 

A dispersal sale of purebred cattle was to be held m which a 
proven bull and some 25 of his nonmilking daughters were offered 
for sale The sale manager sent a special invitation to a prospec* 
tive buyer in which he stated that the heifers were particularly 
choice, in fact of a quality seldom oflered at a sale, and that by all 
means he should attend The pedigrees m the sale catalog were 
very attractive, and the production records made by the milkmg 
daughters of the bull were highly acceptable The potential buyer, 
bemg much interested, made a tnp of several hundred miles to at- 
tend the sale and found that the heifers were as indicated— very 
attractive m type and conformation 

The prospective buyer was an experienced breeder, and he ex- 
amined the daughters very carefully He was not espeaally pleased 
with the udder prospects of the heifers and made a search for their 
older milking sisters None could be found Since he was of an 
observing type, he noticed several vacant stalls that gave evidence 
of having been recently used, so he made a search of the premises 
to determine if any animals were located in other adjacent bmld- 
ings There were none, but he noticed something else that inter- 
ested him very much. It had rained the day before and there 
were fresh hoof marks in the mud The interesting pomt about it 
was that all hoof pnnts were leavmg the bam, none retummg 
Naturally he followed the tracks which pursued a path that lead 
into a wooded tract At the opposite end of this wooded area was 
an old empty hay shed Empty, that is, except for eight young 
COV.S which when tattoos were diecked proved to be the milkmg 
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daughters of the proven bull. The records of these daughters were 
used in the pedigree, but the cows themselves were not included 
in the sale, presumably because they had been sold before the cata- 
logs were issued. The udders of these cows were extremely unde- 
sirable. So bad, in fact, that the cows would be classed simply as 
commercial cattle. 

Since there was no valid reason to assume that the heifers when 
in milk would have udders that were more desirable than their 
milking sisters, some of whom were full sisters, the prospective 
buyer returned home without even attending the sale. Thus he 
was enabled, simply by alert observation and some telltale hoof 
prints, to avoid maldng a mistake. It seems incredible, but it often 
happens at a sale that attractive heifers sell for more than their 
less tempting older-milking full sisters. 


Estimafing Breeding Worth if Records Are Available 


Occasionally an animal is located that has several full sisters and 
about which a great deal is known. In such instances it would be 
desirable to compute actual production estimates. Professor Sewell 
^Wght has developed a formula for forecasting the breeding worth 
of such an animal. He makes use of the yield and type records of 
near relatives and deals with regression in terms of the breed aver- 
age. Briefly stated, the formula is 


ETA=-^- + 
rt -k 1 


n 

n 4- 1 


R 


where ETA = estimated transmitting ability 

n = number of relatives (dam and full sisters) 

A = breed average in type or production 
R = average production or type ratings of relatives 

It should be noted that the value of A becomes less important in 
this formula as the number of relatives increases. 


Applying the Breeding Estimate Formula 

In Chapter 3 we showed the famous Brown Swiss cow, Jane of 
Vernon, and four of her six daughtere, the first four of which were 
full sisters. Since records are available on each of the daughters 
and “Jane” herself, we can use the above formula to estimate 
“Jane’s” transmitting ability. The four daughters each have two 
records and “Jane” likewise has two comparable records. Thus, 
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under M we have four daughters and "Jane ’ (5) with a total of ten 
records These 10 records average 1S,543 pounds niilh and 838 
pounds fat 

If we consider that the breed average for the group of cows from 
which ‘‘Jane ’ came is 15,250 pounds milk and 610 pounds fat, we 
can substitute those values for A in the formula Thus the formula 
for milk can be stated as follows 

eta = + 1 18,543 

6 6 

Solv^gthee^uation = “41 7 + M3 X 18 543 
ETA = 17,988 0 

Similarly the results for fat would be 

ETA = + 5 838 

6 6 

Again solving 7+ M3 X 838 

® 101 7 + 698 1 

ETA = 799 8 

It might then be stated that, if precisely the same conditions and 
environment could be provided, then it is estimated that “Jane 
might be expected to transmit 17,988 pounds rmlk and 799 8 pounds 
fat 

Later in her life Jane had two more daughters each by a differ 
ent sire These additional daughters had four records which aver 
age 18 231 pounds milk and 791 pounds fat— a difference of +243 
pounds milk and —88 pounds fot from the expected yield Of 
course, the bull influence on the last two daughters is a factor m 
the genetic difference that has not been taken into account It 
should be mentioned that this example provides a closer fit to ex 
pectation than is usually reabzed m other similar cases The ex 
ample shows qmte well how the formula is applied 


CHOOSE CLUB ANIMALS OF GOOD CONFORMATION AND 
FREE OF SERIOUS DEFEOS 

It is highly important in selecting an animal for 4 H or voca 
tional agricultural purposes that it possess desirable conformation 
and eye appeal It is discouragmg to a youngster to exhibit an 
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animal that does not have the quaUties that enable it to be in con- 
tention for a favorable rating y e 3 ■ . ^ build up the 

Too frequently overzea ou^^ 

hopes of a youngster, without thmki g certainly will win 

ing him that his calf looks marve oim and that *t 

first prize At the ahow this 'lub boy must^en^^^^^^^^ ^ 

realism and discover that “ P , ^ animal, and that 

founded, that his calf is far ^ compared to the other 

it is, in fact, very ordinary 1 g leaders should 

entries. Club members ought “ diificult to obtain and that 

emphasize that outstanto^ calv ^ 

the main objective of 4-H Liuo worK. la 

and learn a great deal m the - well-selected calves 

Strong projects “=’“^^'^ “" ^008 methods are employed to lo- 
free of serious weaknesses. V of these measures 

cate such animals. Among t , (2) state-sponsored 

are: (1) etate-breed-sponsored auctm^^^^^^^^ bank-sponsored 

procmement of commerce and other spon- 

:otd“mTrnf(6^^^^^^^^^ assistance by breeders. 

Sfafe-breed-sponsored auction varies coLiderably 

frequently through their Pmeb ^D^^y ^ ^ 1 ^ 

to sponsor a state calf club sai • ^ each state breed 

in the state, quotas ibUity for locating and approving 

association assumes the rrapo ^ transporting the ani- 

the calves, ohtammg necessary healtopap^^^ 

mals to the sale pavilion, and P P jjag the auctioneer and 

often their responsibiUty also includes providing tne 

reading the pedigrees for ^ j^ost of them are, it pro- 

When such sales an^’ quite satisfactory method for 

vides each year a Telatively ea y ^ q^ members. Such sales 

placing good “ ^ m^fide calf club members, and purchases 

are of course hmited to bona n 

cannot be made by other persor^^ la =tmesj^h^^^^ 

associations are in active ope 
recommended. 

t mon* or seiech'on commiffees: A somewhat 



Fig. 2S 1 Shows one of the annual calf dub auctions in progress. This method of 
providing dub members ond potential dub members with suiloble project colves has 
proved highly sotisfoctory. 

Such a committee may be sponsored by the breed associations and 
the state club leader, by the extension department of the state uni* 
versity, or by any other appropriate group or agency. In this case 
the number of calves required must be determined, a method for 
financing the purchase agreed upon, and other details decided be- 
fore the committee sets out in quest of suitable calves. 

Quite often this method requires that the committee make its 
selection of calves in other states where there is a high concentra- 
tion of dairy animals. The calves when chosen must then be as- 
sembled at a point of concentration and transported to the place 
of distribution to club members. Choice of calves is us uall y by lot, 
and It is not so easy to get the most desirable calf m the hands of 
the best boy or girL 

Local procurement committees: Quite often 4-H Clubs operate at a 
local leveL In such cases the sponsor or sponsors choose a com- 
mittee of local people who select and distnbute the calves on very 
much the same basis as that described above. The success of such 
a project depends upon the work of the local committee and club 
leader. 

Bank- or chamber-of-commerce-sponsored projects: 4-H projects of 

this character are usually single ventures rather than regularly con- 
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ducted year-after-year projects More 

originates as a financing Zlases In the local arfa. Ar- 

tioned previously. mpfhods employed in organiz- 

There are of cours^ many other 

mg and developmg 4-H Club p J psoeciallv upon the 

depends upon the kind of calf "Stained ^d especmlly p 
supervision and developmental program built into the p J 

DEVELOPMENTAL PHASES OF THE 4-H PROGRAM 

The essence of a fte ^*6^ m Md^of the 

member, make him '““® j ,„isely in the presence of new 

project, and thus enable him t t w^ ^^y^^ 

and unusual situations with w n j ^ experiences, the 
fronted. This is brought about by his em g P 
widening of his acquaintenances, by proper guiu 

wholesome competition. 

T*. •<= to overestimate the abiding inuu- 

Proper guidance: It 1® m.irhes the life of the member at 

ence of a good club leader^ H jdance at this period is 

the most impressionable ag . . . ® oject provides an excit- 

very fruitful for two reasons. First, thej^^J 

ing occasion to draw I„e the areas of their mutual 

intervals. Second, together th y P^^ horizons within their corn- 
interests, and together they ® ^ ^hort article entitled 

mon experiences. Harry A. O experience he once had 

“The Hidden World About Us, ^ ^ „om that was 

in a collector’s shop. It seems th^t he e^ntemU 

filled with very ordinary , , u jo^ks that were no dif- 

laid out on shelves, but they app Then the room was 

ferent from those to be X^Sight turned on. “In- 

placed in total darkness and ^ ^ ynd of glory, 

stantly,” he said, “the were there before our 

Brilliant colors of an \ut equally real are the new 

eyes.” Less dramatically, perhaps, q 

, « ni 132 Simon & Schuster, New York, 

•Edward R Murrow. This I BeUeie, pp 131-132. bimo 

1952. 
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Vistas that unfold to a club boy or girl when under competent 
guidance. 

Extending knowledge and learning teehniques: Every time a boy 
works with a calf he learns something new about animals. Day by 
day, as he feeds and cares for his animal, he observes its reaction 
to his care and management. Then, when he undertakes to pre- 
pare the animal for exhibition, to clip, wash, trim feet, and train 
It to lead and pose, he learns the techniques of the more successful 
exhibitors and herdsmen. All of these are developmental. The 
culmination is reached when he compares his achievements with 
those of others who like him are broadening their experiences and 
their understanding of the problems of life. 


How Much Is a Good Club Proiect Coif Worth? 

This is a good question— one that requires some kind of an answer 
every time a new project is started. Table 25.1 provides some in- 
formation concerning the selling price of calves at the Illinois Calf 
Club Sale, held annually usually on the last Saturday in February. 
The table covers the period from 1950 to 1957, inclusive. Not only 
are the number sold and the average for each breed given, but the 



Fig 15 2 A UWely heiler foe a club protect. Heifers of this type and quoUty moke 
excellent foundations for fijfure purebred herds 



TABU 25) Prices Received— Illinois Calf Club Auchon Sale 1950 to 1957, Inclusive 
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range including the lowest and high^t selhng animals is also in- 
cluded for the last six years that the sale has been held 

It should be recognized that the prices given are local in point 
of origin, and that the quality of c^ves must, of necessity, vary 
from year to year and from breed to breed The calves were care- 
fully selected, however, and for the most part represented a highly 
acceptable club project animaL The range of prices paid mdicates 
that the needs even of those persons with a hmited purse can be 
satisfied It is also true that the best bred and more likely lookmg 
calves were the most m demand and sold for the highest prices 
As a protective measure, it might also be in good cause to men- 
tion that occasionally a club boy and his parents become highly 
enthusiastic and attach too much sigmficance to the need of win 
mng m the show rmg Because of this they contract to pay more 
for a calf than they can afford to pay for any animal An actual 
example will perhaps best illustrate the penis that can follow such 
an expenence Dunng the last depression a club boy and his father 
found a very well bred and outstandmg calf that was pnced at 
$350 00 At that time, very good calves could be purchased for 
from $75 to $100 Although they did not have the money, they 
contracted to buy the calf by paymg $50 m cash and giving a note 
for $300 About two months after the calf had reached its new 
home, it became sick and died There was no insurance, and the 
note had to be paid Fortunately, m this case the seller, although 
he had no legal responsibihty, learning of their ill fortune gave the 
boy another smaller and less valuable calf 

In club w ork as in all activities of this character, it is w ell to keep 
the calf and the purse in proper balance 



chapter 26 


preparing 


Selecting animals 
and 

them for shows and sales 


It makes little difference ^ soW^’irshould be done 

between animals that are to be ex ajumal is to be sold, a re- 

by the exercise of good j tjon and will not, therefore, 

sponsible person will value lus P defective. A good 

offer for sale an ^disappointed ivith his purchase, 

breeder does not want a buyej ‘ animals, including reg- 

There is only one good market for cull uairy 

istered individuals, and that is ® , j that have the 

If the animals are to be ex > public should be 

ability to create a .'^fo^ften Lsume that it requires a 

selected. Inexperienced expbit ^ mistake, because 

large exhibit to be impressive. „Hract more favorable attention 
one outstanding individual will attract more 

than 15 mediocre animals. 


Soloct AnimaU wilh Qualily and Capoc.ly 


aiocf Animals wiin 

. :„iiu for exhibit, choose only those 

In selecting animals, al size to the average ex- 

that are well grown and at lea animals (except 

pected for the age and breed, i* 


387 
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possibly in the calf classes when age is the detenmnant of size) are 
seldom desirable, on the other hand, large animals that are unsym- 
metncal and coarse are seldom favored 

It IS desirable to select animals that have graceful, well blended 
hues with finely chiseled features and symmetrical parts The 
withers and shoulders should be snugly held to the body, and the 
nbs should be well sprung, especially in the crops and back over 
the loin The bone should show plenty of substance yet be flat 
and dense The joints, especially at the hocks, should be clean and 
free of puffiness The legs should be reasonably straight, the feet 
should point forward and be clean at the hoof heads, and the pas- 
terns should be strong These qualities should be accompanied 
with good average size, age of animal considered 


For Milking Animals Choose Those with Good Sound Udders 

Udders should be durable A strong forward attachment that is 
held tightly to the body and a high, wide rear udder attachment 
are always favorable qualities The median support should be 
strong enough to hold the quarters of the udder plumb without 
sagging m the center, and the teats ought to point straight down- 
ward Capacity of udder is determined somewhat by size but 
largely by texture The best udders are usually medium in size, 
stage of lactation taken into account Good texture of udder is 
important and is viewed as an asset to a milking animal. 

Select Animols with Good Type and in Good Physical Condition 

Highly regarded dairy amroals have good conformation, together 
with ample depth and capacity Seldom do ammals stand high m 
the show ring or sell well when offered at auction sales unless they 
are desirable in form and give the impression of being rugged or 
durable 

It IS a general observation that, both at sales and in the show 
rmg, ammals thm in flesh are underestimated. They are better than 
they appear to be Condition usually includes such items as 
amount of fleshmg, gloss of hair, development of body, alertness or 
attitude of the animal, etc It may be durable for the buyer to 
choose ammals lacking in condition The seller usually sacrifices 
some income when he sells one 

Conditiomng usually requires liberal gram feeding— the amount 
to be fed bemg determined by the degree of fleshing desired and 
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the length of the feeding mt 

Care must be taken not to get t before patchiness appears 

the animal is in proper condition, and before PatcW PP 

over the back or around the P^^ones, lighten 

the ration by including more bran and oats and removi g 

barley. Feed less of this ration. 


Restoring a Light Quarter of an Udder to Normal 

• loiorotnees of her lactation will milk 

Occasionally a cow in the later g _j,j-jnue to milk in the 
less and perhaps dry off in one qua aonears lighter and less 

other three. The Involved quarter J the udder 

well developed than the the’ involved quarter to its 

an unbalanced appearance ^ „ otherwise desirable cow 

normal capacity is a part of pr P & 

for a sale or show. „„arter wiU if none of the mammary 

Not infrequently such a quart normal condition at next 

tissue has been More often, however, treatment 

calving without any otio, jf the part is to be fully re- 

is helpful, and in some cases essentiM il tne P restored 

store! A treatment that has Pfoyen helpful 
many light quarters is applied as o o . ... 

1. 0.U, ,u„» th.. ~Sh ‘.‘s; .. 

be restored. If the quarter hM before it can be restored, 
must be successfully treated an cm before calving 

2. As the udder starts ‘““Xd thoroughly for approximately 

massage the light quarter massage tends to increase cir- 

15 minutes three times daily. Tins manage 

dilation and stimulate the tissue p'' calves. In obstinate 

3. Continue this treatment of alcohol and olive 

c^es it is sometimes helpful to us ^ bed to the quarter be- 

oil, equal parts, as an ointment. 

fore massage. . , i ui« 

u T-PQtored. but with valuable 

Not aU such quarters the time spent in administering 

animals one is well rewarded for tne ui e 

this treatment. 


Train Animals to Load and Pose 

Animals, both male and wiUingly and at a 

they are young. They should lead Iretiy an 
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slow pace. An animal should come forward with a slight pull on 
the lead strap and back with slight pressure on the halter. A good 
breeder never sells or exhibits an animal that does not lead well. 
At least once a day the animal should be led and posed. Posing 
means training the animal to stand naturally and squarely on its 
feet and to hold its head up well and naturally without pointing 
the nose too far forward. Time spent in training an animal properly 
usually returns good dividends. 


THE PREPARATION OF ANIMALS FOR SHOW OR SALE 

Considerable art is required in preparing an animal to appear at 
its best, whether it is to be presented at a show or in a sale. Plan- 
ning is essential. If the animal is a milking cow, the stage of lac- 
tation is important. Some cows look best just before calving, 
whereas others should be in milk four to six weeks before they ap- 
pear at their best. Condition, sometimes referred to as bloom, is 
likewise important, and proper fitting (condition of hair and suffi- 
cient fiesh) requires planning in advance. 

There are many items to be taken into account in setting up a 
proper procedure to make an animal appear at its best at a given 
time. There is also a logical sequence in which these items should 
be incorporated in the fitting program. It often requires a year to 
plan and execute a fitting program. Planning the time at which 
the cow is to calve is an Important part of the program. The major 
items have been included under separate titles in the following 
discussions. 

Trimming Hoofs Often Neglected but Imporiont 

Of all of the tasks connected with fitting and showing, hoof trim- 
ming is most likely to be neglected. Yet it is one of the most im- 
portant items in preparing an animal, especially for a show. It is 
usually necessary in older animals to have some device for restrain- 
ing the animals during the hoof-trimming process. Figure 26.1 
shottB a restraining device designed and us^ extensively at the 
University of Illinois. It can be made of aluminum piping, if it is 
to be moved frequently, or of steel piping. The rack if made of 
aluminum is very light and easily handled. If made of steel angle 
iron and pipe, it is equally usable but difficult to handle. Figure 
26.2 shows the dimensions and is a working drawing. The follow- 
ing statement describes the device. If it is made of aluminum, the 
cost is essentially twice as much as it is when made of steel 
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Description of Hoof-Trimming Device 

This device to restrain animals is made of 3 inch angle iron and 
2 inch ID pipe The metal may be either aluminum or steel All 
the jomts or unions are welded 
The dimensions that have proven most satisfactory are 

1 Height over all— 6 feet 

2 Width over all— 3 feet 

3 Length over all— 7 feet 

The bar across the front is 3 feet 2 inches from the top of the bar 
to the bottom of the angle iron or base of the device The bars 
along the side are 3 feet from the ground in the rear and gradually 
slope upward and are 3 feet 4 mches above ground level in front 
The platform is most satisfactory when made of 3 inch oak 
planking This platform should be shaped at the corners and m 
two pieces, each approximately 17'4 mches m width and sawed the 
proper length to fit snugly, but not too tightly, m the angle iron 
frame 

Figure 26 3 shows how this equipment is used to tnm the rear 
feet 

A more complicated device was designed and patented by Douglas 
Knight, a Holstem breeder, Sandwich, Ilhnois It consists of a ver 
tical platform that can be changed to a horizontal position by means 
of a power unit The animal is strapped to the platform while the 
platform is in a vertical position The platform is then gradually 
rotated until it is m a horizontal position The animal lying m a 
prone position with the feet three feet above ground places them m 
a position to be worked upon Figure 26 4 shows the animal m a 
standing position and ready to be placed m prone position to have 
his feet trimmed 

Irtespectwe of the restrainvng device used or the age of the am 
mals, the feet should be trimmed so that the toes are short and well 
rounded, and the bottom of the foot is flat and rests evenly and nat 
urally on the ground The art of tnmmmg feet properly comes 
mostly by observations and practice Figure 26 5 shows a foot that 
has been properly tnmmed 


Some Clipping Is Required to Properly Present on Animal 

It IS seldom advisable to chp an animal over the entire body If 
some of the hair is extremely long with other areas short and 
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„ ,1,, ,ear feet of a cow. 

Fig. 26.3 Shows how two men "“'';^"^'Xn'’twrmen ore working ot the some 
The cow is inclined to stand ^ 
time than when one only is using the 



Fig. 26.e Thulstroln^ " -^rUSinra-SiSo:" 

position as illustrated. His head, b rotates it to o , .l 

Then the mechanism located bchm P j jlonding drops . 

thot portion of the platform JnSos Knights, Sandwich, Illinois.) 

«e exposed lor eosy occess. (Courtesy wo«a 
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Description of Koof-Tnmming Device 

This device to restrain ammak is made of 3 inch angle iron and 
2 inch ID pipe The metal may be eithi.r aluminum or steel All 
the joints or unions are welded 
The dimensions that have proven most satisfactory are 

1 Height over all— 6 feet 

2 Width over all— 3 feet 

3 Length over all— 7 feet 

The bar across the front is 3 feet 2 inches from the top of the bar 
to the bottom of the angle iron or base of the device The bars 
along the side are 3 feet from the ground m the rear and gradually 
slope upward and are 3 feet 4 inches above ground level in front 
The platform is most satisfactory when made of 3 inch oak 
planking This platform should be shaped at the corners and m 
two pieces each approximately llVt inches m width and sawed the 
proper length to 6t snugly, but not too tightly, m the angle iron 
frame 

Figure 26 3 shows how this equipment is used to tnm the rear 
feet 

A more complicated device was designed and patented by Douglas 
Knight, a Holstein breeder. Sandwich, llhnois It consists of a ver 
tical platform that can be changed to a horizontal position by means 
of a power unit The animal is strapped to the platform while the 
platform is m a vertical position The platform is then gradually 
rotated until it is in a horizontal position The animal lying m a 
prone position with the feet three feet above ground places them m 
a position to be worked upon Figure 26 4 shows the animal m a 
standing position and ready to be placed in prone position to have 
his feet trimmed 

Irrespective of the restraining device used or the age of the am 
mals the feet should be tnmmed so that the toes are short and w ell 
rounded, and the bottom of the foot is flat and rests evenly and nat 
urally on the ground The art of trimming feet properly comes 
mostly by observations and practice Figure 26 5 shows a foot that 
has been properly tnmmed 

Some Clipping Is Required to Properly Present on Animal 

It IS seldom advisable to cbp an animal over the entire body If 
some of the hair is extremely long with other areas short and 
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F,g 26 3 Show, how 'wo men working 
The cow IS inclined to stand ^ ^ 

time than when one only is using the chiset 



F,g 26 4 Th„ ros.rommg ^/'Eg 

□ling on large animals Large or » fastened to the platform when in a ston g 
useful In this case the animal '» j och leg are secured to the platform 

position as illustrated H.s head body andj« ^ honzontol position 

Then the mechonism located ^buH ts standing drops down, ond the 

* nouolas Kni^^^^ Sondwich lUmo $ ) 


Then the mechonism located . *he bull is standing drops down, one 

that portion of the platform *J®Dayglas Knights Sandwich lUmo $ ) 

are exposed for easy access ICou j 
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Fig 26 5 Th s show* Jhe r ght 
fore foot of a young cow (2 
ypors of age) thot is in excel- 
lent shape The hoof is smooth, 
shapely and n cely rounded 
The toes are close together 
the sole is level rests firmly 
and evenly on the ground ond 
the hoof IS f rm ond free of 
cracks 


i. 


rough, and the tune for fitting is short, it may be desirable to cbp 
the entire animat Even then do not cbp animals that are thin in 
flesh, as clipping tends to make them look thinner When such 
clipping is necessary, it should be done six to eight weeks before 
the first show, or sale, except with young, well fleshed animals 
when it may be done any tune before sale or show When the con 
dition of the hair over the body is satisfactory, chpping should be 
done only on the underline (except in the bulls and heifers, espe- 
aally Ayrshire heifers), on the neck and head, the tail, and oc 
casionally along the higher processes of the back and over the 
withers It is the custom of Ayrshire breeders to cbp only the 
heads, necks, and tails of their exhibition ammals 

In clipping the tail, do not clip too low on the switch (begin six 
to ten inches above the end of the tail bone), as clipping too low 
detracts from the appearance and symmetry of the animal Ir 
regulanties on the back may be made less conspicuous by clipping 
the hair short on the high spots and leaving it undipped over the 
depressions If withers are to be clipped at all, they should be 
clipped from both sides in such a way that their sharpness will be 
accentuated 
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« Horns Are Prosont, smooth and PolUh ^ re- 

H horns are too Ion, .cm are 

moved without much bleeding. j down until they mo 

badly marred should be p is usually best for this 

smooth and shapely. A small woodja^P^^.^ taken out 

purpose. Any marred places 

with a horn scraper or a piece o 8 first with the 

rasped, they should be smoothed with erne y 

coarse cloth and later with the hne ^ coating of 

Upon the smooth surface o consistency of a thm 

tripoh powder and sweet od Two or three suchap- 

paste. Polish with a strip of flannel doth ^h^n 

plications and xubbings should ^ ^ouslv been smoothed down 
Le is limited, horns that have Pcowons y ^ 
and poUshed may be pyen a thick^^ ^g^^ ^ last 

a glossy polish, especially at g * 
for more than half an hour. 

Keep Show Animals Blanketed 

The continued use of a blanket ® figir fie down more 

vents soiling and staining, an drafts and sudden changes 

smoothly. It protects the animal ag ^t ^^jj^g^t-g. 

in temperature, and in summer agamst I cold 

weight duck or burlap hlanke blankets. An ordm^y 

weather it may be desirable , ^ underneath makes a go 

stable blanket with a flannel blanket u 

combination. ^ . *^omplv warm weather to keep a 

Care must be exercised m e**’’'® ^ VVhen the blanket is too 

blanketed animal from pttmg too w^^^l a long period of 
heavy, especially if it is kep o . jug small bare patches o s n. 
time, the hair tends to come ou . 

Prolec. Animals agains. Shipping Fever ^ 

It 13 good precautionary "rayf “"®"‘ gfiow or sale. Perhaps the 
shipping fever when they are :„ction with the bacteria, 

best protection if done in tune is before the animals are move 
should be done at least four weeks 1 protection unless it 

from the farm. This method giv 
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f>g 26 6 Thii showt o heifer fhal hos been iwoihed and li ready for dipping and 
preparing for a sole Her hoif ii tong, the cool i$ rough, and the herfer locks eye 
appeal Note the following Eigs 26 6 through 26 9 



Fig 26 7 The heifer shown in 
Fig 26 5 IS hoving her heed 
clipped Notice thot the clipper is 
moyed ogoinst the hoir This 
mokes clipping easier ond cuts the 
hoir shorter It requires some 
skill ocquired by experience to clip 
the heod effectively 



Fig 26 8 Here the tail is being 
clipped Here again it is best to 
clip against the hair In this case 
the clipper was started about 8 
inches from the end of the toil 
bone ond continued to the tail head 


SaEa,KO AHO PREPAR.NG THHM POR SHOWS 


Fig 26 9 In this cos® '''= '°P j 
being smoothed off und 
wither clipped >" '''PP"’S ^ 
the chpping at either side is down 
ward or with the hair U is muc 
noticeoble if done with the hair thr^n 
If clipped close and ^ 

On the topline clipping is done 
leove a straight line rather "P 

ond down with the contour of the 
body 






A 




Fig 26 to Shows the heifer cl, PP^^^ efthi; 

how much more quality she shows ' appeol has been P picture 

ond well groomed she looks and how me qfier mo 

picture was taken in the same posi » 
shown in Fig 26 6 


Tn the event that protection 
IS used well in advance of serum, not the bacterin, 

must be gtven just before shipment the admmtstered 

should be used It is best that either 
by a quahfied veterinarian 


Bb Sure Health Papers Are in Order 


be 


uuFdorofferedforsale should 

Every animal that is to be exhibited^^__ ^how- 


Every animal that is to oe ^.micable diseases 
m good health and free of commu 
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ing that the animal la free of tuberculosis and infectious abortion 
should be obtained from the proper authorities If the animal is 
to be shipped interstate health papers must be provided Such 
papers can usually be procured through a local accredited veten 
nanan They should be arranged for well in advance of shipment 

Exercise Care in Trucking or Shipping Animols 

It IS highly important that animals arrive at their destination in 
good condition The results of careful fitting can be lost in a single 
shipment if animals are not properly cared for when m transit 
Except in a new car or truck that has not been used for livestock 
shipments, thorough disinfection should precede loading Any of 
the ordinary disinfectants, such as carbolic acid, cresol, or lye, is 
satisfactory for the purpose Before such disinfectants are appUed, 
the truck or car should be thoroughly cleaned out and scrubbed- 
After the surplus water has been removed, disinfecting materials 
may be used as a washing solution or sprayed on the sides and hot 
tom of the car or truck- These same precautions apply to the 
transfer of animals from one herd to another It is only m this 
way that all commumcable diseases can be avoided 


Final Preparations for Show or Sole 

These final suggestions for preparing an animal for the show or 
sale nng are espeaally directed to the junior exhibitor Ezpen 
enced showmen repeat most of these operations each time they ex- 
hibit or sell an ammat 

Wash Animals before the Show or Sale 

In warm weather (temperature 70* F or above) wash m ordinary 
tap or well water If the weather is cool, it is advisable to use warm 
or tepid water With the Hobtem Fnesian and Ayrshire breeds 
that usually have a good deal of white on them and tend to sod 
badly, it is desirable to wash the entire animal In solid or self 
colored animab, it may be necessary to wash the soded spots only 

Use a good soap Grandpa’s Tar soap is excellent for two or 
three washings With repeated use it tends to darken the white 
areas A washing soap with a bleach, such as Lux will avoid this 
difficulty Rinse the animal thoroughly, and remove the exc^ 
water with a scraper Complete the drying out process by cover- 
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S„ AWO prepm:no them pop 

ing the animal with a cotton “ijal two or three hours 

weather this blanket may ‘^ther the bed blanket «houU 

or until the animal is ^ the anima 

be covered with a stable blanket and 

Braid Switches switches of the ani- 

The evening before the and then dip ^ 

mals thoroughly with soap a small handful of P° ^ 

pail of water to which has been added 

alum. Alum water tends to make the ^ brands 

for exhibition. Braid the swi a cloth to pre 

and wrap these braids together and 
soiling. 

Withhoid Water to Obtain Proper Fill .„;mals that are to 

The evening before ®*'“";sfto”water°'^The P^P^^^utlke 
be exhibited to have normal acc^s “"""^iTstimu- 

holding water is to «®kejeasonably "'^f^'lfeadi 

on the desired “fill” af J-b® , , j gait should be ^ iftjiat 

lant to thirst, a double handfid ot a Approximately half that 

mature animal the night b®for® jn 
amount will be adequate for heifers. 

Bed Down Heavily and Keep A ,, ..:„eg it is especially 

While animals should be before the ®bow. Often- 

important to keep them the night preceding the 

mmrvtteVHbfv:"^^^ — i’r':rd 

On the morning of animals shou d be ei^ed oB n 

oughly. T^be u^d^s letT tht bor At 

necessary, PT®PaPa‘°Py . „„ in small welts o . Isad 

Sr,! ; r-rju. 

straps, bull staffs, etc. when animals are fill 

tempered, in readiness or 




nd Bag Her Carefully 

Study a Milking Cow a 

coNSb arc ovcrbaggcu- 
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show or sale at a time so that the proper amount of milk will have 
accumulated when the animal goes into the nng This might be 6 
hours or it might be 16 hours It is perhaps a good practice as a 
prehminary test to bag the cow a few days before she is to be ex- 
hibited As the udder fills, watch carefully, at not more than 
hourly intervals, so that you may note the proper time between 
milking out and the point of which the most desirable shape and 
size of the fully bagged udder is reached 


Feed and Fill Animals Carefully 

On the morning of the show, do not give a large quantity of feed 
at one time, as this tends to make animals sluggish Small amounts 
of gram fed at frequent intervals, together with the animals’ de- 
sire for water, will tend to keep them alert 

Usually about half an hour before an animal is to go into the 
nng, it should be filled This may be done with water or with a 
tjun gruel or slop feed If the weather is cold, take the chill from 
the water, otherwise the atumal will hump up ita back and shiver 
Too ■tt'Jtl' wat„ u to be avoided, as it tends to distort the appear- 
ance of the body and makes the animal difficult to show Take 

W Wh°„ Ho'" “> a stable 

boy who does not know when the animal is properly filled 
Immediately after the amraal is “filled,” the horns should bo 
given their final polish, the hair should be rubbed down and the 
show halter put on The animal is now ready for the nng 

Exhibit the Animal to Best Advantage 

If '''“n all times when in the nng 

If It has been well trained, it can be made to take and hold the 
ous positions which have been selected as showintr j * 
to the best poyible advantage While mttnng 
on both the judge and the animals If it appears that a mLtonoS 
animal IS not being noticed by the judge, an exhibitor can some 
times direct the attention of the judge to his animal by moving ,t 
into a more advantageous position This does not imply that an 
exhibitor should do this conspicionsly or repeatedly but onlv so 
that his animal has not been "covered up” by other animals ^ 


The Best Exhibitors Are Always Gentlemen 

The character of a man is often tested, in the show nng All 
competent judges are men of eipenence and high character Their 



pladngs represent careful pe^rlons place more em- 

merits and weaknesses of character *on othem 

phasis upon a particulm defo=f ° certain to be decided dif- 

teJir^^’:= ^ 

ireefaniXirmust be made and later exlubits 

When an exhibitor “ ^CTe his animal places, he is ex- 
it, he recognizes that, no „ He may not agree fuUy 

pected to abide by the judge s dooism permit a 

with the placings. but. if displeasure. In junior shows 

display of temper to 'demonstrate h dp ^^grrate an animal 

it iS very helpful if well-meaning friemfe do 

to its owner and therefore create a hop . , , , 

warranted. r^rf^^tiee by having an aniinal p ace 

An exhibitor does not lose of the ringside feel that 

lower in a class than the ^uch an experience enhances 

its qualities warranted. Often merits of the animal bee 

the opinion of the better judges of the men b.- 

it stots an exchange of 0P'm°"®^°be permits a display of temper 
tor loses both prestige and fnends rf he P® 
to bare that weakness of his character. 



chapter 27 


Creative judging 
and 

handling difficult Judging situations 


This question is often raised "Just how meaningful and creative is 
show nng judging*’ ’ It is a very proper question, and the answers 
to It will depend largely upon the point of view To the exhibitors, 
exhibiting is meaningful, or they would not take the trouble to do 
it Of course they have dilTerent reasons for exhibiting Some do 
it for the glamour and publicity, others for the advertising, still 
others as a part of their program for herd improvement and de> 
velopment A few show because it augments the farm income 
Whatever the reason, the show nng has been suCRciently appealing 
to exhibitors to have survived for upward of 100 years. 

The main question, however, involves the spectators at the nng- 
side, the interest of people generally What do they gam by at- 
tendmg the show*’ Have they learned anythmg new about cattle*’ 
Have they “firmed up” their concept of type’’ Have they gone 
home with a clearer imderstandmg of the kmd of cattle their breed 
is stnving to develop*’ If their answer is yes to the last three ques- 
tions, then to them the judging has been creative and meaningful 

Imporlont Shows Defermmo Breeder Type Coneepfs 

Dairy cattle breed associations have put much effort and spent 
a considerable portion of their revenue in developing score cards. 
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,d™., .nd »«1* “ “'Erf r»'3>* '■“‘>- ’’■'f 'JC 

physical charactenstics most desi basic to 

fication programs have likewis measured again 

get. But it is in the show ""8 i, found, and it is at the 

each other, it is there that b iMy to be 

major shows that type ® resemble courts of law. The 

In some respects the major «bows resem^^^ th 

breed association sets up the pol y. ^ f^ure m a cleM 

judge attempts to carry them out l n be is ob- 

deflnition of pohcy places the JU'ig On the other band, the 

hgated to be guided by his j^^tly clear, and the . 

policies of the association ™ay P ^^em In any case, bo 
Lt properly interpret and abide^by them competence 

breed associations type policy ...pative and meanrogful 
the judge are basic to the conduct of creat 

WilSchooU for iudses Should Dec. with PoUcy, 

Not Be Ptcetice Sessions Vpd to summit schools 

The judges or potential judges who me mvi ^^^^^^ nf cattle. 

are expected to know the strengths ^ nhc^ 

What ?hey do not know, and desire to type of cow hat 

the breed with regard to such qu l^reed that rnYiey 

is to be favored, the weakne^e placed upon . j-q 

and the degree of emphasis ^ the breed is s n 

are definitely interested in the tand of cow^^ to be 

develop and the degree to w ic 

/Mthermore, the success of Fot example^ if the 

sistency with which the comnu m one class, an 

committee stresses strength an because she has a go . ^ 

next they emphasize a email Jrad cow beca meot 

ot udder, the Participants beco^^ attendance leave 
wth respect to other qualities. ^ ground 

ing ivithout any assurance of.P°bcy or^^ To be sure, there^ 

nhen they are called upon to J*? §. -jjaals differ in the m ^ are 

problem cases in judging, and 1 * most problems of thus , 

"hich they handle such cases, u , blenis of judgmB 

rclutiveW unimportant. The real _prcble foUowed t 
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These are the type of questions that should be dealt with m the 
summit schools for judges 


Characteristics Associated with a Judge 
m the Show Ring 

The judge who officiates in a show nng should possess a good 
knowledge of cattle He must be able to make decisions quickly 
and with a high degree of acceptability, or he will not receive many 
invitations to judge He must convey the impression of sincerity 
and freedom from external influence^ and he ought to inspire 
confidence 


A Good Judge Works Calmly When under Tension 

To inspire confidence, a judge must be composed, his motions de 
liberate and meaningful Hts system of judging should enable him 
to view all the animals with a minimum of effort It isn’t that ten 
sions do not exist, they do, for they are at the nngside, among the 
exhibitors-even the animab themselves show stress The judge 
feels It too, but he more than any of the others must not show it 
Indecision, often demonstrated when a judge shifts animals back 
and forth in the line, never inspires breeder or public confidence m 
a judge A competent judge will have his concepts and his objec 
tives clearly in mind and be able to recognize quickly animals that 
conform to them. 


An Effective Judge Follows His Concept of Type 

If a judge has a clearly defined concept of the kind of animal he 
prefers, his placings will follow that concept Not all shows, of 
course, provide the necessary animals to enable a judge to find what 
he IS searching for In such cases he must make compromises by 
recognizmg that not all good ammals follow the same type pattern 
Fortunately, a judge can check the consistency of his placings by 
observing his first place winners when they appear for the cham 
pionship If they are all of the same type and look like each other, 
except for age or diflferences in development, he has been consistent 
m his plaangs 

The nngside may not always agree with the individual placings 
of a judge who has a good concept of type, but they can consist- 
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™.OO.O.SOH.HOUHOO...C.T.^ 

ently follow his placings and ability- The kind of ani- 

them. They wiU in such cases respe otherwise, his 

malshe chooses must, of . filial to cattle improvement, 

judging is not constructive and benehciai 

. c moosed Gentlemen When under Criticism 
A Judge Must Remam a Composed ^ 

Occasionally a At such tl™e® ^ 

exhibitor may temporarily lose i another to (hffer 

will gain stature by recognizing clearly explain his rea 

him If necessary he wUl should refrain from ente - 

for making the decision as Im di , .. ^g^joa. Above all, he ™ 
ing into an argumeiit or a hea e either for or agains 

not let the incident influence his 

exhibitor in subsequent classic. j of favoritism- ^ “’J; 

Very rarely a judge may be "„Vanjust, it should not dis- 
such a criticism mav be both un ^ ^ else knows if tb® 


itor m suDsequeuc „„„„d of favorinsm- ---- 

Very rarely a judge may be a unjust, it should n 

such a criticism may be both un gjge knows 

tuib the judge. The judge better than any only injure he 

criticUm is valid. If it is untrue, tb® ^ “ en the judge should 
one who makes it. But, if it shou correct the e't“® ' , j.he 

take charge of his conscience an ,. gjyjce to himself a 

quit judging, for he is rendering a 
show ring. 


D.„ltag with Dito* and Unl.mili=- 

Situotions When Jodg.ng 


Situations wne—— have m it 

Every show and even every Experience is very he'P^.^ 
the potential for creating a situa ^ unusual P^°^^^’^nroblem 

in setting up precedents to’' dealing uf any 

character. A discussion of the ” judge to meet al 
eases should be helpful in preparing 
Situation that may arise. 

d in the Area Available 

When the Class Is Toa Urge to Be Judge m ^,^33^3 the space 

. Frequently in the senior calf and to ban'^® *e 

'n an arena allotted to the ® fusing situation and 

This condition can create a very co"f“®'"®ui methods that may 
the judging of the ring. There are 
^sed to handle this situation. 
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A judge cannot obserVe the animals in a class effectively unless 
he can see them all side view, with the leaders having enough room 
to move and pose their animals This usually requires at least 
three or four feet between each two animals when they are stand- 
mg head to tail If this cannot be managed, then there is a senous 
space problem Basically there are five procedures that may be 
used in such cases The judge may (1) place the animals m two 
concentric arcles and observe the animals as best he can while 
judging, (2) scan the animals quickly and send those that are least 
desirable to the bam and judge the remainder in the regular way, 
(3) pick out enough of the best animals to more than fill all of the 
available prizes, line them up in the center of the nng, and send 
the remainder to the bam, (4) scan the nng qmckly and make two 
separate lines (he will put what he deems to be the better heifers 
in one bne and the less desirable ones m the second He will then 
shift heifers from one line to the other m making his placmgs) 
(5) Before judging at all, the judge may ask one half of the leaders 
to form a line next to the barner on one side of the arena He will 
then work over the animals in the remaimng group m the regular 
way, using all the arena Next he will ask this group to move along 
the barrier, and he will work the first section in a similar manner 
Having thus seen all of the ammals without confusion and with 
ample room to maneuver, he can choose the better animals from 
each group, move them about m the center of the nng, and make 
his placmgs Of the five methods mentioned, probably no 5 is the 
most satisfactory Perhaps it requires a little more time than 
methods 2 and 3, but it has the advantage of permitting the nng 
side and the judge an opportunity to view all of the animals 
Furthermore, it enables the exhibitors to feel that their animab 
have had an equal opportumty, and the judge is much less hkely 
to overlook a deserving animal 


Evaluofing Udders with Defective Quarters 

It IS not often m a major show that an exhibitor will bring a 
milking ammal mto the nng with a visibly hght or defective quar- 
ter What IS much more frequent is that the exhibitor will permit 
milk to accumulate m one or more quarters of an udder for a longer 
penod of time than in the remaining quarters and thus tend to bal 
ance or even up the appearance of the quarters If the cow is m 
the later stages of her lactation, this may not be very important 
because cows tend to dry up differently in the vanous quarters of 



If the cow is a contender for ^ , j determine that each 

out. The iudge should be very j 

quarter of the udder ««« often is, then the judge 

Ln left in the deficient T““ter^^^ ^he udder and 

should be suspicious before a final decision on the 

insist that all of the milk be in the purchase of an 

placing is made. This is the purchaser is 

animal, especially at an auction s^ . ^^t purchase the 

of the soundness of an “dder, he either^ ^ de 

animal at all, or insist on a complete a, before it is paid for 
whether or not the animal is as epresen 
and removed from the farm or 


j c iMder Attochment in □ 

Detecting an Unsound For ,,BuaUvshoW 

In a milking cow, defective fron^uddMattechmen^ 

ID sufflcientlv to be observed. But. “ suspicious 


lnamilkingcow,defectivefron^udd«atmohme^^^^^ 

up sufficiently to be observed. “ ^ging, be very auspicio'^ 

much more difficult to detec • jj the end of that teat I'® g 
of the attachment of a fore q easiest to detect thm w 

an inch or more below j"®*'®;. sUghtly toward you. ^oa are 

the cow is in side view and mo If this condition is no , 

then viewing the udder from th® 3 trength of at ach- 

then the udder should be <=are y f^unh that the front a a 
ment. Motr often than not, i _ ^ 


swing tne uuucw- — - ,, , ^^nined tor srreugt'^ 

,e udder should be that the front attach- 

ment. More often than not, defective, 

ment of that quarter of the udder is delec 


Detecting Weak Toplines (tow Bocks) jovJde a clue to top- 

The general topline anatomy wiUusua^y^pr^^ ^ motion, do not 

line weakness. But some aniro . ^^bibitor of an aninia a® 
show the defect. Therefore, i constantly in motion, 

permits it to take a pose but _® P topline. In such cas 

judge should become very suspic . jbe line and away r 
it is well for the judge to move carefully, paymg no 

the animal. He may examme a®’'® f then graduaUy mov 
attention at all to the ^ mined so that the suspect^ 

around the animal that is ''®'“8 „ther end of the arena. Usua y 
animal is in the line of vision at t - img secure, will permit i 
the leader of the suspected amma , 
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A judge cannot observe the animals m a class effectively unless 
he can see them all side view, with the leaders having enough room 
to move and pose their animals This usually requires at least 
three or four feet between each two animals when they are stand- 
mg head to tail If this cannot be managed, then there is a serious 
space problem Basically there are five procedures that may be 
used in such cases The judge may (1) place the animals m two 
concentric circles and observe the amraals as best he can while 
judging, (2) scan the ammals quickly and send those that are least 
desirable to the bam and judge the remamder in the regular way, 
(3) pick out enough of the best ammals to more than fill all of the 
available prizes, hne them up m the center of the ring, and send 
the remainder to the bam, (4) scan the nng qmckly and make two 
separate lines (he will put what he deems to be the better heifers 
m one Ime and the less desirable ones in the second He will then 
shift heifers from one hne to the other m makin g his placmgs) 
(5) Before judging at all, the judge may ask one half of the leaders 
to form a hne nest to the bamer on one side of the arena He will 
then work over the ammals m the remaimng group in the regular 
way, usmg all the arena. Next he will ask this group to move along 
the bamer, and he will work the first section in a similar manner 
Having thus seen all of the ammals without confusion and with 
ample room to maneuver, he can choose the better ammals from 
each group, move them about m the center of the nng, and make 
his placmgs Of the five methods mentioned, probably no 5 is the 
most satisfactory Perhaps it requires a little more time ^ban 
methods 2 and 3, but it has the advantage of permitting the nng 
side and the judge an opportumty to view all of the ammals 
Furthermore, it enables the exhibitors to feel that their ammals 
have had an equal opportumty, and the judge is much less likely 
to overlook a deservmg ammaL 


Evaluating Udders with Defective Quarters 

It is not often m a major show that an exhibitor will bring a 
milking animal mto the nng with a visibly bght or defective quar- 
ter What is much more frequent is that the exhibitor will permit 
milk to accumulate m one or more quarters of an udder for a longer 
penod of time than m the reinammg quarters and thus tend to bal- 
ance or even up the appearance of the quarters If the cow is m 
the later stages of her lactation, this may not be very important 
because cows tend to dry up differently in the vanous quarters of 
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See Chapter 13 for sug.estious on how to handle these defects 
other problems when judging. 

r. Are Out of Condition 

Handling Great and Famaus Cows Th j^bited in the 

Occasionally a very old or extremely jJjg jq show her 

open class, only because the owner ^ example, that the 

m order to qualify her for a ^oup. Dairy Show two 

cow had been grand champion at her own, cannot make 

years before but clearly, through no a In such a case, it is 

a creditable showing on the present occ having checked 

a courtesy for the judge to permit ’ „ualified her for the 

this famous animal into the ring an , f the ring is placed. 
Etoup, to withdraw her from compe i lo Ihmself of this 

Usually an owner will be very happy 
pnvilege. 
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come to rest, and then the topline will settle down and assume a 
normal position. 

Wmg shoulders and other form defects may be revealed by a 
somewhat similar method. 


Discovering Crampiness, Especially in Older Bulls 

Crampiness exists in various degrees, but it is usually progres- 
sive and, if present at all, will probably grow worse as the ammal 
ages Crampiness usually shows up when an animal first starts to 
move after standmg stiU for a time or, if the animal is turned 
around rather qmckly If the ammal possesses the defect, it will 
show It by raismg the leg, usually a hind one, and holding it up for 
an instant, and thus display a hitch in the fimt forward step 
When once in motion, the ammal usually moves with normal action 

The defect is objectionable, and the ammal, even if only sbghtly 
affected, should be discriminated against More severe cases re- 
quire more serious discrimination 

Dstgctjng Wry Faces, Wry Toils, end Parrel Meulh, etc 

Occasionally, otherwise outstandmg animals are exhibited that 
possess some weakness which the exhibitor rather hopes that the 
judge will not discover A wry face falls m this category Wry 
faces can be covered up quite well if the exhibitor stands with fais 
body or arm close to the animal’s bead, especially the shorter side 
of the face The judge should always be especially careful if he 
detects an exhibitor standing, and continmng to stand, in an un 
usual position in relation to an ammaL In this case the judge 
should move directly m front of the ammal and examine the head 
front view 

Parrot mouth is a condition m which the lower jaw is less well 
developed, noticeably shorter than the upper jaw and, if the defect 
is severe, mterferes with an ammal’s eating, especially when at pas- 
ture This defect is easiest to identify if the head is viewed from 
the side It is important to carefully observe an ammal for this 
defect when purchasing, espeaally at sales The condition is 
bentable and is often found m famihes of cows. 

The condition known as wry tail consists of the tailhead being 
located either shghtly to the nght or left of its normal location. 
This condition is also heritable, apparently as a recessive, and is 
most easily observed when standmg directly behmd the animg] ^ 
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See Chapter 13 for suggestions on how to handle these defects and 
other problems when judging. 

Hondling Greot and Fan)ous Cows That Are Out of Condition 

Occasionally a very old or extremely stale cow is exhibited in the 
open class, only because the owner is required by rule to show her 
in order to qualify her for a gioup. Suppose, for example, that the 
cow had been grand champion at the National Dairy Show two 
years before but clearly, through no fault of her own, cannot make 
a creditable showing on the present occasion. In such a case, it is 
a courtesy for the judge to permit the owner, after having checked 
this famous anim^ into the ring and thus qualified her for the 
group, to withdraw her from competition before the ring is placed. 
Usually an owner will be very happy to avail himself of this 
privilege. 



chapter 28 


Escaping mediocrity 
and 

standardizab'on 


la the mechanization of an industry, it is necessary to standardize 
many processes Fabrication and assembly are made easier by a 
standardization of parts There is much to be said in favor of 
standardization If it had not been for standard parts and assem- 
bly-line mechamzation, few could enjoy the expenence of owning 
and dnving a car Without it, few could afford the products they 
are employed to produce But standardization cannot invade the 
biological field as it has the industriaL Each cow or bull is a cus- 
tom product There is no other one precisely like it No other 
exactly takes its place Another individual may be better or not 
as good but, except perhaps in identical twins, it does not duph 
cate it 

Furthermore, animals reproduce themselves, and the reproduc- 
tive process has been well planned and well controlled by natural 
laws In nature’s program two things are highly important (1) 
new generations, and (2) a certain amount of variation. To these, 
from man’s pomt of view, should be added a third namely, the im- 
portance of summit or ceiling competence Stated another way- 
maximum biological efficiency For it is from this small segment of 
the population, the group that has been endow ed with superior germ 
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. in the average level is most likely to 
plasm, that improvement m the a 

come. 

Factors That Encourage Mediocrity 

When a group of animals is '^“bjeoted ‘capabHre not 

or measured by minimum 50 students m phys- 
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This example has an application to dairy 
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larger animals. Tersely stated, it may _ 
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Outbreeding 

Outbreeding tends to make ammals more heterozygous than hne 
breeding or even random mating In general, outbreeding has a 
good reputation among breeders In a below average herd, it has 
a beneficial effect, but, m a herd with a considerable number of 
outstandmg animals or m a distmctly better than average herd, ex 
pected results are not so desirable For outbreedmg tends to pro 
duce mediocrity It is desirable only if you are content to have 
your herd hover around the average of the breed or race 


Failure to Recognize Merit 

The outstanding qualities of an animal must be recogmzed be 
fore they can be used m herd or m breed improvement The 
following incident illustrates this point A well known breeder and 
an excellent judge of cattle was traveling down a little used Wis- 
consin road and happened to see a cow standing on a small manure 
pile Something about the cow caused him to pull up on the road 
side and take a better look at the animal This closer look caused 
him to go back to the house and contact the owner 
The cow was thm, covered with long hair, and standing knee 
deep in mud, but our fnend saw a great potential in her He 
bought the cow, took her home, gave her good feed and care, and 
saw her favorable response Subsequently she was grand champion 
at the National Dairy Show She later contnbuted some excellent 
progeny to the herd and breed Had she not been recogmzed, she 
would have lived and died as a mediocre ammal 


The Significance of Summit or Ceiling 
Competence 

If there is no improvement from generation to generation in the 
quality and competence of the best ammals within a breed, sooner 
or later the breed will tend to reach status quo On the other 
hand, if the best ammals within a breed keep on improving, the 
average level of the breed is likely to contmue to improve This 
fact IS illustrated in Figure 28 1 

You will note that the level of ceding competence is the same m 
both groups when the program is begun The difference between 
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celling sets up a situation that permits some generation to gener- 
ation improvement for an mdefinite penod 


Making the Best Use of Superior Germ Plasm 

Germ plasm or inheritance that produces distmctly superior am 
mals in either type or yield, and especially if in both, should be 
used wisely If the best germ plasm is used across the board 
equally on poor, average, and good females, without regard to a 
program of breedmg to provide replacement with equally good germ 
plasm, then much of that germ plasm will tend to be eroded mto 
mediocrity Stated another way, when the animal with that 
superior germ plasm is gone, none with germ plasm of equal or 
superior value will have been recreated to take its place 

It IS true that great improvement can be made m a large num- 
ber of animals m one generation by this general use of the best germ 
plasm, but as a result the reservoir will be empty, and there will 
be no similar supply available from this source to refill it There- 
fore, the first claim on the best germ plasm should be for ceiling or 
summit use, to replenish or improve the basic supply After ^at 
need has been fulfilled, then a general use of the remainder of the 
best germ plasm may be made to improve mediocre ammals 


The Inherent Danger in Standardization 

One of the consequences of equahzation or standardization is 
that it must occur at the lower levels of competence By defimtion 
standardization requires some kind of authorization that either re 
quires or compels conformity to a level or standard Obviously if 
general conformity is expected, the requirement must be such that 
whatever it may be it can be met by a large portion of the 
population 

The tendency under such a program is to stress the importance 
of the average or that fraction which conforms to the standard— 
which IS, m fact, stressing the importance of mediocrity The av- 
erage cow pla>s a tremendously important part in maintaining the 
cow population, but the poor cow and the good cow provide the 
key to dairy cattle improvement-the former because she can be 
sacrificed and her poor germ plasm eliminated, the latter for ceil 
mg level improvement 
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In Conclusion 

The ideas that have been presented in this book have been 
gleaned from many sources Whenever possible they have been 
the product of research and experimentation But oftentimes it 
has been from the tested experiences of the best breeders and cat- 
tlemen of the land that the facts have emerged In every case the 
truth has been sought If the sources from evhich the truth has 
been revealed tend to disturb you, just recall these Imcs from Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson 


Who has seen the wnd’’ 

Neither you not I 

But when the trees bend down thttr heads, 
The wind is pas)>ing by 
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Advertising dairy cattle, 25L 
Age, determination of, 50-54 
Age conection factors, 315 
American bred Jersey champion, 191 
American Dairy Science Association, 57, 
58, 156 

Anatomical measurements, 7-10 
and live weight, 7, 8 
and milk and fat yields, 9, 10 
Antibiotics and rumen bacteria, 33 
Arrested growth and longevity, 49, 50 
Arthritis, crampmess, 153 
Auction sale of club calves, 281, 285 
Ayrshire, breed character, 156, 157 
breeder emphasis, 163 
Ayrshire breed, physical characteristics, 

155-163 

Ayrshire characteristics, color and color 
pattern, 159, 160 
de\elopment cycle, 162 
form and conformation, 156 
horn size and shape, 163 
longevity, 160-162 
nuahty, 156-158 


K,xual maturity, 162 
slaughter quahties, 162, 163 

yrehire model cow, 157-169 
yrshire native home, 159 
yishire type, 160-162 

ack, strength of, 142-144 

,ack and lorn, 142-145 

;aggmg cows for chow 293 fO 

laggmg uddem, 118. 123. 1 4 

teddmg down before a show, 299 
Seefform,dlnstrated,6 

Jssf vs dairy luahties, . 

compatabdityof.lS2.200 

,aJk yield, dual purpi^e 200 

3est-uddered class, 252. 253 
31anketmg for show, 29a 


ess, 15a 

and condition. 151, la- 

levelopment, 87-96 
ibihty and longevity, 90 

intake, 87, 88 
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Bone structure, 36-42 
Bone, density of, 33 
embryonic ongin of, 37 
speafic gra\ity of, 38 
Bog Pnmigeniug, 5 
Breed, definition of, 155 
clipping differences, 234 
Breed character, Ajrshin*, 156, 157 
Brown Swiss, 1C8-171 
Guernsey, 174, 175 
Ifolstein Fnesian, 182-133 
Jersey, 192-195 

Breeding value of dub project, 276, 279 
Brown Swiss, distribution of, 171 
foundation animala, 164, 165 
characteristics, color, 165, 166 
color and registration, 166 
development, 166, 167 
maminary system, 167 
persistency, 165 
roughage consumption, 167 
slaughter value, 167, 163 
style and carnage. 168 
Buck knees, 153 
Bulla, crampincss ut, 248 
dairy character. 239, 240 
feet and legs, 244-24S 
growth patterns, 48, 51 
judguig of, 233-248 
ovemraight legs, 248 
phenotype vs. genotype. 238-242 
points to judge, 240-244 
puffy bocks, 247, 248 
score card for, 243 
sickle hocks, 247 
soundness, 242 
testicles abnormal, 154 
with one testicle, 154 
transmittmg type, 242 
Buymg and culling cows, 76, 77 

Calf club projects, 277-266 
Calories, defined, 136 
m 1 acre of crops, 136 
used m useful work by cow and horse, 
133 

Calves and heifers, no m U S , 2 
Canadian breed, 210-213 
see also French Canadian 
Capped tup, 153 


Ceding competence, 312, 313 
Champions, 252, 261 
Chest. 133, 134 
depth of, 134 

strength of and longevity, 134 
Classifiers, vaiutions m ratings, 275 
Clipping for show, 293, 294 
head, 295, 296 
illustrated. 296. 297 
tail, 204 
topline, 297 

Club boy, development of, 283, 2S4 
Club calves, methodsof 6elcclion,281-283 
selecting the individual, 277-281 
value of, 284, 285 

Colors that bar registry, 165, 166, 185 
Comparative judging, 65-77 
classroom aa a forum, 68. 69 
diffkultits encountered in, 67. 68 
oral rta.soiis, C9, 70 
used for, 65 
wTitten rrasons. 70-73 
Competence, ceiling or summit, 312, 313 
Conclusion, 316 
CoiMlmon,29, 151, 152 
Condition and production, 84, 66 
Conformation, judging sundards, 55. 56 
score card evaluation of, 56-59, 243 
standards of excellence, 55-4>4 
Correlations, condition and lactation 
drive, 64 

judge's score and milk yield, 10 
live weight and dressing percentage, 8 
meaning of, 4, 5 

measurements (body) and rate of gain. 9 
negative values in, 6 
rump slope and udder slope, 27 
rump width and udder width, 27 
symbols for, 4 

udder form ui heifer, 221-224 
udder palpation tn heifer, 219, 220 
County fain, 257, 258 
Cows, add flesh when dry, 28 
parts of body named, 43 
parts, relative importance of, 42, 43 
showm when out of condition, 309 
tested m A.R , 2, 3 
tested in D H I A., 2, 3 
Correcting records, for age and develop- 
ment, 314,315 
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for number of nulkmgs, 315 
Crampmess, 308 
how to detect, 308 
m bulls, 248 

Creative judging, 302-309 

Crops and chest, 91 

Crops and spring of nb, 133, 134 

Dairy cattle, functional judgmg of, 1-3 
Dairy Cattle Congress, 60, 249 
Dairy character, 82, 83 
m Holstema, 82 
m Jerseys, 83 

Dairy cows, per cent tested for produc- 
tion, 2 

qualities of, 78-86 
quahty and refinement, 79, 80 
untested for production, 2 
Dairy form, 3, 4 
and general appearance, 80 
correlation to function, 4, 5 
illustrated, 7 

refinement and quality, 79, 80 
Dairy herd, 252, 253 
Dairy shows, objectives of, 250, 251 
Dan^ system of judging, 256, 257 
merits of, 257 

Defective quarters, 118, 119 
Defects, classified, 135 
evaluated, 153, 154 
nonfunctional, 139 
that affect function, 136-139 
that are not affected by age, 148-152 
that grow worse with age, 144-148 
that improve with age, 139-144 
that reduce eye appeal, 139 
Dentation and age determination, 50-54 
Dexter breed, 213 
Disquahfication, 154 
Dry cow, udder attachment, 307 
Dry cows, 154 
Dual purpose cattle, 199 
form, 200 

mammary system, 200 
type, 200 
Dutch Belt, 212 
color, 212 

physical characteristics, 212 
SIMS, 212 


Eastern States Exposition, 60, 249 
Ectoderm, 37 

Edema, cliromc type, 124, 125 
due to calvmg, 113, 123 
Efficiency of production, 95, 96 
Jersey, 196, 197 
Embryonic development, 37 
Endoderm, 37 

Energy, calories m milk, 136 
Environraent, limited, 311, 312 
Estimating future value, 216 
Exhibiting aids, 250, 251 
m advertismg, 251 
m selling cattle, 251 
in value of entire herd, 251 


Eye appeal. H „ 

creative impulse due to, 26, 2/ 
defects that affect, 139 


airs, classes by ages, 252 

county. 257, 268 
eed. hmited intake. 311 
eet. proper trimming, 290-294 
get and legs, 134 
bulls, 244-248 
'ertibty, 33 

ybng before a show, 300 

fitting animaU for show, 290-301 
fitting of herd, 268 

forecasting, body sire, 224 
teat sue, 224 
type, 215 

udder shape, 221-224 

Fore legs, weight borne by 38.39 

Foretelbng future 216-218 

conformation, 216-21» 

durabihty, 217, 218 
lactation drive, 218 
size, 216, 217 
fune 217, 218 

Fore udder attachment, 307 

Form and function, judging, 10 

color. 210, 211 

dlustrated, 211, -12 

origin of, 210 
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tji* 211 
udders. 211 
see aUo Canadian 

Genetic size in bulls, 48, 49 
Genotjpe. bulls cows, 238-242 
Genotype and phenot>ix, interaction. 31. 

S') 

Gcnot>-pev8 phenotyjic in bulK 2JG-242 
Germ plasm, best use of, 314 
superior, 314 

Gestation, weight shift, 39 
Gestation and tesaue storage*, 35. 36 
Groups, lining up, 2G2 
plaang of, 255 
Growth, 44-54 

arrested, and ultimate size, 49 
average daily gain, 52 
bre-ed influence on, 46-48 
dentation a measure of development. 
50-54 

during heavy milk production, 45, 46 
genetic influence on, 50 
norms, 47. 48 
nutntion influence on, 45 
Guernsey, breeder emphasis, 173 
characteristics of, 173-176 
color. 173, 174 

desirable mature weights, 175 
development, 175 
manunary system, 175 
skm secretions, 174 
slaughter qualities, 175, 176 
strengths and weakneascs, 176 
style and carnage, 175 
unpiortations, 172, 173 
Guernseys, distnbution of, 173 

Handbng large rings of animals, 254, 255 
Heads, indicative, of alertness and 
strength, 94, 126, 127 
of breed character, 94, 127-130 
of dairy tendency, 127, 128 
of quality and refinement, 92, 93 
Health papers, 197, 198 
Heifers as cow- prospects. 227 
Heifers, 226-237 
eye appeal, 236, 237 
fat heifer illustrated, 228 
for club projects, 284, 286 


famasling the future of. 224. 225 
growth for nj,i, 227 
growth Undtneu-a, 236, 237 
overfdt undi-Mrabli, 227. 229 
rate of matunty, 224 
MZoat difTirint age*. 47. 48 
slow maturing l>iM<, 229 
teal piactmrnt. 231 
uddir forms, 221-224 
uddtr |M>Mtion on Ixxly. 232-236 
udderv illu>irntc<l, 232, 23J, 236 
udder width, 231-233 
lUrd claMification, 263-276 
aids Miiall brmUr, 2Gr> 
annuals classificti, 265 
animals uverratitJ. 274. 275 
animals undenated, 275 
os a culling program, 2Gt> 
breakdown or pails rated, 268-271 
clashes |x>ttrayed, 268-270 
cIoNw-s UM-d in, 267 
0.i>Mficni, 271 
condition inlluvncu un, 274 
for typo improvement, 276 
improves tyjie, 264, 266 
made optional, 2b7 
of old cows, 275, 276 
ongin in U S . 263. 264 
penalty dosses, 264, 2C6 
auge of lactation milucnce, 274 
variations m ratings, 271, 274 
Hiving, 299 

Holstein breeder emphasis, 187, 188 
Holstein Fnesian cattle, 181-189 
Holland type, 183-185 
Holstein Fnesian charactcrulics, caloncs 
m 1 qt. of milk, 136 
color, 181, 182 
colors that bar registry, 185 
desirable weights, 182 
development, 185, 166 
disposition and temperament, 187 
slaughter qualities, 187 
style and carnage, 187 
Holstem populanty, 181 
Hoof trimming, importance of, 290 
Hoof tnmming device, 291-293 
Hoof well tnmmed, lUustratc-d, 294 
Hormones, 33 
definition of, 33 
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influence on dairy farm, 33 
Homs, absence of, 154 

Improving germ plasm, 312, 313 
Inbreeding Jerseys, 190, 191 
Interbreed score card, 58, 156 
International Dairy Show, 249 
Intersex, defimtion of, 29 
illustrated, 34, 35 
when a judgmg problem, 34 
Island Jerseys, 190, 191 


procedures, 258, 262 
schools or conferences. 303 304 
situations and how to meet them, 30o- 
309 

systems to use, 14, 15 c . „ 

Judging programs, to bmld confidence, 

17, 18 

to improve form, 10 
to improve function, 10 

Kerry breed, 213 


Jersey aged cows, 1956, IDS, 250 
Jersey characteristics, 192-197 
age to breed, 194 
beef value, 196 
breed character, 192-196 
color, 192 

durability, 195, 196 
heat tolerance, 197 
mammary system, 193, 194 
maturity, age when reached, 194, 196 
sexual maturity, 194 
size, 191, 192 
slaughter qualities, 196 
style and carnage, 196 
udders, 194, 195 
uniformity of type, 192, 193 
Neal production, 196 
Jersey Island, 190, 191 
Jerseys, breeder emphasis, 197, 198 
distribution of, 196, 197 
herd classiflcation, 198 
no tested for yield, 3, 197, 198 
where popular, 197 

Judge, charactenstica and qualities of, 
64, 304, 305 

Judging, accurate observation essential 
m, 14 

bulls, 238-248 
contests, 66, 67 
dairy heifers, 226-237 
Danish system of, 256, 257 
distance to view animals, 14 
'alabhshing a concept, 13 
oaluatmg animals, 12, 13 
P'oup cla.s&es, 255, 256 
lurgtt problem clasMS, 305, 306 
hirgc rings, 254, 255 
making dccLsjons, 13 


.actation and dairy form. 28-30 
.aeration cycle, 106, 107 
.aeration drive, alertness a quality of, 

alertness portrayed, 85 

condition affected by, 84, 85 
deficiency of, 137 
defined. 32 
genetic in origin, 78, 

Lameness, 153 _ 

Late maturity, 217, 

Legs, cow hocked, 149,150 
desirable 149 
sickle hocked 149,150 
too straight, 247, 248 

urn! tjpe that improves. 142.^143 

"trandP— 

LOW Jcl, how to detect. 307. 303 

Mammary system 137 

Mammary system lacking ^^P^^^^ 

312 

Memory aids, 16 

unprcs>sion, 10 

recall, 17 ‘ii2 

Mcnt, failure to recognize. J 

r.S:t™:a\-enumhe.4 

Milking Shorthorn, .01-00 

ageatfu^tserMce.^ 
breeder tmphasLi. 2U.3 

color, 201 
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excellent classification size require- 
ment, 201 
illustrated, 202, 204 
mammary sjstem, 203 
rate of development, 203 
size, 201 

slaughter qualities, 203 
uniformity of type, 201, 202 
weight at maturity, 201 
veal, 203 

Milk veins, external, 102-103 
illustrated, 104 
Mmor dairy breeda, 203-214 
Muscles that support barrel, 142-144 
deep pectoral, 142, 143 
obhquus abdominis eitemus, 142, 143 
obUquus abdominis uitemua, 142, 143 
Muzzle and jaw, 94 

National Dairy Show, 60, 190, 249 
ongin of. 249 
when first held. 249 
Neck portrays dairy qualities, 127, 123 
Nonni, growth, 47, 48 
Nutntion and bone structure, 42 

Oral reasons, 261 
Outbreeding, 312 
Over condition, 29, ISl, 132 

Palpation, correlation to yield, 219 
heifer udders. 213-221 
Parading ammals. 234, 255 
Parrott jaw, 153, 308 
Pasterns, weak, undesuable, 147 
Pedigree estimates, club calves. 277-281 
Pendulous udder, 118, 138 
Phenotype m bulls, 238, 239 
Phenotype vs. genotype m bulls, 236-242 
Photographic memory, 16 
Prediction judging, 215-223 
Prediction, where helpful, 215, 216 

Qualities of a judge, 10-18 

Reasons, givmg, 69-76, 253, 254 
oral, 69-76, 261 

Records, standardization of, 314, 315 
Red Danes, 208-210 
charactenstics of, 208 


color, 208 

lUuatratod, 209, 210 
ongui, 208 

type, uniformity of, 209, 210 
type and form, 208, 209 
udder, 209 

nei(^t at matunty, 208 
R«1 Polled breed, 205-208 
beef qualities, 205, 207 
color, 205, 206 
eiairy quahtics, 205 
mammary system, 206, 207 
rate of matunty, 207. 208 
^u^ter quahties, 207, 203 
ty-pe, 206 
uniformity, 206 
weight at matunty, 207, 208 
Red Sindhi breed, 213, 214 
cohr, 213 
illustrated. 214 
nulk prcduction, 214 
physical chsracUrutics, 213, 214 
udden, 214 

Reserve champions, 261 
Ribbon classes, Danish system, 256, 257 
Rumen, digestion mechanism, I 
Rump and thurls, 41. 140, 141 

Salting animals, 299 
School of judges. 303, 304 
Score card, bull, 243 
cow, 58 

lint known, 56 
major value of, 57, 58 
P D (XA., 58, 243 
teaching value of, 57, 58 
weaknesses of 59,60 
SeJectmg animals, for sales, 287, 288 
for shows. 287, 288 
Selection of club calves, 277-283 
Sharp practices, 154 
Shipping animals, 293 
Shipping fever, protecting from, 293. 298 
Show nng, a forum, 65, 66, 251 
behavior, 300, 301 
group classes, 252 
impaert on type, 262 
open classes, 252 
Shows, exhibit effectively, 300 
important m U S A., 249 
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overbagging udders, 124 
preparing for, 298-300 
Sickle hocks in bulls, 247 
Size, forecasting, 216, 217 
genetic influence on, 138 
nutritional influence on, 138, 139 
smallness, 138, 139 
Sue and productive capacity, 96 
Skeleton, barrel support, 40, 41, 143 
effect on form, 39-41 
legs and pasterns, 41 
ongin of, 37 
rump and thurls, 41 
shoulder articulation, 40 
Skm, origin of, 37 
Skm secretions, Guernsey, 174 
Slope of rump, 15, 27, 142, 143 
Sound, speed of, 3 
Specific gravity, of animal body, 8 
of bone, 38 

Spring of nb, 133, 134 
Standardization, 314, 315 
Sterility, effect on form, 33 
Strictures between teats, 117, 118 
Switches, braiding for show, 299 

Tbil, clippmg, 294 
Teats, double, 122 
extra opemngs, 122, 123 
placement of, 120-123 
sue, 120, 121 
supernumerary, 122, 123 
too far forward, 233, 236 
Technique of judging, 249-262 
Tension when judgmg, 304 
Tbsticles, abnormal, 154 
Texture of udder, 101, 102, 137 
Thorasic cavity, 132, 133 
Thymus gland, origin of, 37 
Thyroid gland, ongm of, 37 
Tophnes, detectmg weak, 307, 308 
Tram to lead, 289, 290 
’^’"innimg feet, 290-294 
Trucking animals, 298 
TVpe , components of, 25, 26 
correlated to yield, 22, 23 
definition of, 20 
difficult to evaluate, 19, 20 
dual purpose, 200 
eye appeal of, 26, 27 


forecastmg, 215 
foretelling future, 217, 218 
hentibility of, 23, 24 
mhentance, 21 
methods of ratmg, 22 
sure's influence on, 24, 25 
Type a concept, 20, 21 
Type concepts formed, 60, 61 
by herd classification, 60, 61 
by judgmg schools, 61 
by parish shows, 61 
by show nng, 60 


Udder defects, degree of seventy, 107, 
112 

due to mismanagement, 107, 112 
hereditary m ongm, 107, 112 
Udder failures, balance between quarters, 
116, 117 

front attachments, 113-115 
median suspensory support, 112-110 
pendulous type, 118, 138 

rear attachment, 114, 115 

Uddere, attachments of, 101, 112-115 

bagging up, 118, 123, 124 

blood circulated through, 101, 133 
desirable types of, 
edema, at calvmg, 113, 123 
chronic type, 124, 125 
evaluatmg, 231, 306, 307 
eye appeal, 98, 99 
floor of, 118, 119 

halves separated. 101, 117,1 

mtenor structure of, 102, 103 

molds of heifer, 222, 223 

one quarter bhnd, 154 
ralS^tmnldies of heifer, 218 221 

posdion on body of heders, 232-230 

proliferation of, 123 
shape or morphology, 98 
teatureof,101,102 145 
undesirable types. 118-12U 
veins on, 

width m heifers, 231-233 
Undershot jaw, 151 -lasses 255 

raChtxtfsrSi. 

Vmyl acetate mfUlrolion, 101-103 



